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CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 

As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet; 

The  dell  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 

Yawn'd  like  a  gash  in  warrior's  breast : 

The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingl'd  shade. 

At  noonday  there  a  twilight  made; 

From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung; 

In  such  ihe  wild-cat  leaves  her  young.  Scott. 

Too  far  North. 

On  the  Monday  following,  colonel  Mel- 
ville and  Charles  departed  for  the  hills; 
where  the  colonel,  finding  some  sporting 
friends,  they  spent  several  days  very  plea- 
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santly ;  but  Charles  became  less  cheerful — 
was  pensive,  appearing  to  have  a  pleasure  in 
rambling  alone  upon  the  wild  heath  ;  and 
upon  some  occasions  would  be  absent  for 
many  hours.  His  friend  observing  this,  was 
at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause,  believing  ^ 
that  the  strange  adventure  which  hajp- 
pened  to  them  last  season  still  haunted 
the  mind  of  Charles;  this  he  considered 
as  an  amiable,  or,  at  least,  very  excusable 
weakness  in  his  young  friend,  whose  mind 
could  not  fail  of  being  occupied  with  many 
cogitations  concerning  the  mystery  in 
which  his  birth  was  enveloped. 

The  colonel  himself  felt  much  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  had  often  ruminated 
upon  the  strange  conduct  of  the  woman 
in  the  muir,  during  their  last  excursion, 
and  still  indulged  the  hope  that  he  should 
be  able  to  o!5tain  some  explanation  before 
they  left  the  hills.  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  he  next  day  led  Charles  out  to  the 
sport ;  and,  avoiding  all  other  companions, 
soon  introduced  the  subject,  which  he 
knew  engrossed  all  his  attention,  conclud- 
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ing  with  a  proposal  to  revisit  the  hut 
where  they  met  the  woman,  whose  evi- 
dent  confusion  and  unaccountable  absence 
had  so  much  surprised  them. 

This  was  exactly  what  Charles  wished, 
but  had  not  ventured  to  propose ;  and 
thanking  his  friend,  inquired  when  it 
would  be  convenient? 

The  colonel  replied,  that,  as  they  were 
just  now  in  the  direction,  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  huts. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  they 
again  found  the  hovels,  beneath  the  shel- 
ter of  the  grey  rock :  that  which  they  had 
so  often  visited,  and  always  found  shut, 
last  season,  now  stood  invitingly  open. 
They  approached  with  avidity  ;  but  upon 
entering,  found  it  empty,  with  no  indica- 
tion of  having  been  inhabited  for  a  long 
while,  and  not  the  smallest  article  of  fur- 
niture within  its  mud  walls.  Upon  in- 
quiring at  the  neighbouring  hut,  they 
were  told,  that  the  woman  whom  they 
sought,  suddenly  left  her  house  last  year, 
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much  about  this  time;  and  they  had 
heard  from  a  young  man,  who  had  been 
twice  in  Lochaber,  that  he  had  seen  her 
upon  both  occasions,  in  Glen  Nevis;  and 
that  she  occupied  a  small  cottage  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  being  known  in  the 
district  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  wud 
wife  o'  the  glen." 

This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  both, 
but  particularly  to  Charles;  and  they  re- 
turned to  their  tent  in  low  spirits.  Our 
hero  seemed  lost  in  a  reverie,  from  which 
the  friendly  colonel,  aided  by  Highland 
whiskey,  and  keen  mountain-air,  was  un- 
able to  arouse  him. 

They  walked  out  a  little  before  sun- 
set, when  Charles,  after  much  hesitation, 
said — "  My  dear  friend,  I  have  a  proposal 
to  make,  which  you  will  perhaps  think 
romantic;  but  I  beg  that  you  will,  at 
least,  hear  me  patiently.  Sensible  as  I 
am  of  the  kindness  of  all  my  friends,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  gratitude  I 
owe  them,  still  I  feel  it  impossible  to  for- 
get the  mystery  which  is  now  destroying 
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my  peace ;  for  since  we  came  here,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else — in  my  dreams  I 
kneel  to  my  father,  and  press  my  mother 
to  my  bosom.     Fully  persuaded  that  the 
strange  woman  can  inform  me  about  them, 
I  am  determined  to  see  her.     Instead  of 
going  to  Lochaber,  I  would  traverse  the 
globe  to  find  those  to  whom  I  owe  my 
being,  that  I  might  know  who  I  am,  and 
administer  that  consolation  of  which  they 
may   be   in    want;     I   therefore   propose 
seeking  this  woman,  whom,  I  presume, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover.     We 
are  now  near  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and  I 
think  I  could  reach  Glen  Nevis  in  two 
days;  but,   as  the   country  is  wild,  and 
the  road,  of  course,  dreary,  if  you  would 
allow  your  servant  to  accompany  me,  we 
would  be  back  before  you  were  ready  to 
leave  the  hills." 

"  Dear  Charles,"  replied  colonel  IMel- 
ville,  '*  your  feelings  and  enthusiasm  in 
this  cause,  do  honour  to  your  heart ;  but 
I  am  afraid  the  adventure  you  propose  is 
more  romantic  than  you  imagine;  for  I 
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fear  there  is  little  probability  of  finding 
the  object  of  your  search,  in  a  wild,  ex- 
tensive Highland  glen,  especially  as  it 
is  evident  that  she  is  of  an  unsettled  and 
wandering  disposition." 

Charles  replied — "  Well,  the  result  may 
prove  your  apprehensions  to  be  well 
founded ;  still  I  feel  the  attempt  a  duty, 
both  to  my  parents  and  myself,  which  I 
am  imperiously  called  upon  to  discharge; 
and  if  you  will  not  consent  to  my  leaving 
you  here,  I  will  get  a  man  to  accompany 
me  from  Glenthorn  when  we  return." 

"  I  find,  Charles,  that  your  resolution 
is  fixed ;  and  I  am  equally  determined 
that  you  shall  not  leave  me  here,  for  I 
will  go  with  you,"  said  his  friend.  "  Should 
we  make  any  discoveries,  or  whatever 
may  happen,  I  conceive  that  I  may  be  as 
proper  a  companion  as  either  of  the  two 
you  propose.  To-morrow  is  Saturday; 
we  will  set  out  in  the  morning,  pass  Sun- 
day at  Dalwhinnie,  and  by  starting  early 
on  Monday,  we  may  expect  to  reach 
Glen  Nevis  in  the  evening.     Walter  shall 
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be  left  with  the  charge  of  the  tent ;  our 
fowling-pieces  will  be  necessary  accom- 
paniments in  our  expedition." 

Charles  objected  to  his  friend  under- 
going such  fatigue  upon  his  account ;  but 
the  colonel  replied — "  Why,  man,  I  have 
had  many  a  day's  longer  march,  and  worse 
quarters  at  night,  than  we  can  expect  to 
meet  in  this  expedition.  You  forget  that 
I  was  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
This  will  prove  quite  a  pleasur  jaunt ;  we 
will  therefore  turn  in,  and  start  early  in 
the  morning." 

Our  adventurers  arrived  at  Dalwhinnie 
Inn  late  in  the  afternoon,  made  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  walked  out  a  little  before 
sunset  to  view  the  romantic  scenery  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  At  a  short 
distance,  the  point  of  Loch  Ericht  spread 
its  smooth  bosom  to  the  declining  sun, 
presenting  a  pure  and  spacious  mirror, 
which  reflected  the  inverted  images  of 
the  objects  on  its  banks,  and  the  dappled 
clouds  which  floated  in  the  evening  sky ; 
turning  in  an  another  direction,  gloomy 
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and  extensive  forests  displayed  their  de- 
lightful varieties  of  light  and  shade ;  while 
high  hills  and  lofty  mountains  filled  the 
background,  "  Alps  beyond  Alps  tower- 
ing to  the  sky." 

Having  indulged  themselves  in  con- 
templating the  romantic  landscape,  they 
retired  to  their  lodgings,  enjoyed  a  com- 
fortable night,  and  started  early  in  the 
morning  on  their  arduous  journey. 

The  day  became  exceedingly  warm,  and 
"  long  and  lonesome  was  the  road  to  pass." 
It  was  late  before  they  could  find  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  dwellings  of  man ;  and 
had  they  not  killed  some  muir-fowl,  the 
huts  which  they  at  last  descried  would 
have  afforded  them  a  sorry  repast.  By 
hard  walking  they  reached  Glen  Nevis 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Here  a  scene  burst  upon  their  view, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  and 
much  as  their  minds  were  engrossed  with 
the  object  of  their  journey,  commanded 
their  immediate  attention.  Before  them 
the  river  tracked  its  winding  course  through 
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the  valley  —  now  foaming  impetuously 
over  a  steep  rock,  then  spreading  itself 
into  a  broad  and  glassy  lake  in  the  level 
plain  below,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the 
verdant  meadow,  still  variegated  with  the 
lingering  blooms  of  summer;  farther  on- 
ward, it  was  seen  to  escape  by  innumer- 
able windings ;  while  the  many  curvatures 
in  its  banks  made  them  appear  like  clus- 
tered islands  of  perennial  green,  which 
gemmed  the  bosom  of  an  azure  lake.  On 
the  right  and  left  rose  precipitous  acclivi- 
ties, covered  with  all  the  varieties  of  the 
forest;  the  dark  towering  pine,  tall  and 
majestic,  reared  its  lofty  head,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  grey  rock  which  seemed  to 
rival  it  in  height ;  the  weeping  birch  ex- 
tended its  flexible  branches,  which  again 
dropped  upon  the  soil  from  which  they 
sprung;  the  broad  plane  spread  its  arms, 
the  leaves  already  exhibiting  those  dark 
spots  which  indicate  their  decay ;  the 
veteran  oak  and  hardy  elm  blended  their 
shades,  as  their  arms  entertwined;  the 
b3 
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melancholy  gloom  of  the  dark  sombre  fir 
was  relieved  by  the  lighter  and  more 
cheerful  tints  of  the  mountain-ash,  whose 
clustering  berries  were  beginning  to  red- 
den, and  ruddy  as  the  cheek  of  youth, 
glowed  to  the  sun.  Where  the  rugged 
rocks  reared  their  heads  in  fantastic  forms, 
mosses  of  various  kinds  and  mingling 
hues  covered  their  surface;  while  from 
every  fissure,  the  yellow  fern,  purple  heath, 
or  flowering  thyme,  smiled  in  the  vale  be- 
low, where  the  branchy  alder  and  slender 
willow  seemed  to  rival  each  other  in  their 
approaches  to  the  stream  by  which  they 
were  nourished.  The  view  was  bounded 
by  distant  hills,  glowing  with  purple 
splendour,  or  deepening  into  blue  shade, 
according  to  their  position  to  the  evening 
sun.  Before  our  travellers  rose  the  lofty 
Ben  Nevis,  proudly  pre-eminent;  fi*om 
his  swelling  sides  rushed  the  sparkling 
cascade,  whose  incessant  roar  came  mel- 
lowed  to  the  ear ;  white  and  fleecy  mists 
enveloped    the   summit   of  the   mighty 
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mass,  which  seemed,  in  their  imaginations, 
to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent features  upon  which  our  travellers 
gazed  with  admiration,  and  would  have 
continued  to  contemplate  with  delight, 
had  not  the  declining  sun  called  their  at- 
tention to  themselves.  The  glen,  as  it 
opened  before  them,  appeared  of  intermin- 
able length ;  and  they  could  form  no  cal- 
culation of  the  time  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  explore  its  many  curves  and  wind- 
ings; still  they  could  not  avoid  pausing 
to  admire  the  lonely  sublimity  of  the 
scene. 

Being  now  much  fatigued,  they  re- 
solved upon  looking  for  lodgings,  and 
prosecuting  their  search  in  the  morning ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  kept  their 
course  forward  along  the  strath ;  they  had 
for  a  considerable  time  lost  sight  of  the 
sun,  and,  by  looking  in  the  distance,  saw 
that  his  setting  beams  were  only  visible 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

Several  hours  had  passed  since  they  had 
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seen  a  human  being ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  plainings  of  the  cushat  in  the 
impervious  woods,  and  the  bleatings  of 
the  kid  aloft  on  the  chfFs,  nature  would 
have  seemed  buried  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude. No  house  or  habitation  of  any 
kind  appeared  in  view,  and  they  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn.  It  would  have 
been  no  great  hardship  to  have  passed 
the  night  upon  the  dry  side  of  a  heathy 
bank;  but  they  were  now  exceedingly 
hungry,  and  saw  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  supply  for  their  wants ;  a  small  flask  of 
whiskey,  which  they  had  intended  as  a 
restorative,  was  unfortunately  forgotten 
at  the  inn,  and  they  were  now  very  faint. 
After  another  half  hour's  walking,  they 
beheld  some  person  issue  from  a  thicket, 
and  pass  on  at  a  short  distance  before 
them :  they  were  yet  unable  to  distinguish 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman ;  but 
they  quickened  their  pace,  for  it  was  of 
importance  to  meet  one  of  their  species 
in  this  romantic  wilderness.  They  gained 
rapidly  upon  the  steps  of  the  stranger. 
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whom  they  newfound  to  be  a  woman; 
and  upon  coming  up,  they  sahited  her 
with — "  Good  evening  !" 

She  turned  round,  and  Charles,  being 
right  in  her  view,  she  looked  in  his  face, 
and  uttered  a  faint  scream,  which  fixed  the 
attention  of  both  the  travellers  on  her 
countenance,  when  they  instantly  recog- 
nised her  as  the  object  for  whom  they 
had  undertaken  this  long  and  fatiguing 
journey.  She  was  about  to  fly  from  them, 
when  Charles,  by  a  rapid  movement,  in- 
tercepted her  flight ;  and  standing  before 
her,  he  said — "  Woman,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  search  of  you,  and  you  must 
not  now  leave  us.  We  will  do  you  no 
injury ;  but  we  shall  not  now  part,  till  an 
explanation  takes  place.  It  is  evident  we 
have  met  before,  and  that  you  know  me. 
Tell  me  now — who  are  my  parents,  where 
I  shall  find  them,  and  I  will  reward  you 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

During  this  speech  the  woman  appear- 
ed  in  much  agitation  ;  at  length  she  fal- 
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tered  out — "  I  never  saw  you — I  know 
nothing  about  you.     Let  me  go  !" 

The  colonel  now  addressed  her,  assert- 
ing his  knowledge  of  her  person,  and  also 
his  conviction  that  she  knew  the  secret  of 
Charles's  birth,  which  he  entreated  her  to 
disclose,  repeating  the  assurance  that  she 
should  receive  no  injury,  and  confirming 
the  promise  of  a  liberal  reward,  if  she 
would  declare  the  truth. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you.  Let 
me  pass  !"  cried  she. 

"  ^lysterious  and  obstinate  woman  !" 
cried  Charles ;  "  we  part  not  thus  !  I  must 
and  will  be  satisfied  !" 

She  uttered  a  wild  hysterical  laugh,  cry- 
ing— "  What  will  you  do? — Will  you 
shoot  me?  If  you  do,  I  shall  be  deliver- 
ed from  a  burden  of 1  shall  be  at  rest, 

and  all  that  I  know  will  perish  with  me ; 
there  is  no  speaking  in  the  grave !" 

The  travellers  stood  for  a  little,  silent 
and  irresolute;  when  the  woman  again 
addressed  them,  saying — "  Let  me  go  !  I 
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fear  you  not — ^it  is  yourselves  who  are  in 
danger,  and  not  me.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  which  you  speak — 
follow  me  not !"  and  she  burst  from  them 
with  almost  incredible  speed. 

By  running  hard,  Charles  overtook  her, 
and  grasping  her  arm,  said,  in  a  threaten- 
ing and  determined  tone — "  Woman,  we 
part  not  !'* 

She  trembled  in  every  limb ;  and  al- 
though he  again  affirmed  that  no  harm 
was  intended,  her  tremour  increased.  Co 
lonel  Melville  was  now  come  up,  when 
the  woman,  with  almost  frantic  emotion, 
cried — "  Rash  men,  return  ! — go  no  far- 
ther!  I  tell  you  there  is  danger — and  I 

would  not  be  the  means 1  have  al* 

ready  too  much " 

Colonel  Melville  supposing  this  threat 
only  an  artifice  to  intimidate  them,  that 
she  might  make  her  escape,  especially  as 
she  was  the  only  human  being  they  had 
seen  in  the  glen,  and  too  anxious  to  have 
the  mystery  solved  to  think  of  personal 
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danger,  assuming  a  threatening  attitude, 
and  in  a  stern  voice,  said — "  Woman  ! 
were  you  leagued  with  all  the  powers  of 
hell,  you  shall  not  turn  us  from  our  pur- 
pose !" 

She  groaned,  as  if  in  agony  of  mind,  ex- 
claiming— "  Force  me  not  to return, 

for  your  own  sakes — for  mine — leave  me !" 

She  still  continued  to  move  forward, 
Charles  keeping  on  one  side,  and  his  friend 
on  the  other.  It  was  now  dark  ;  a  thick 
white  fog  was  curling  its  fleecy  surface  on 
the  valley ;  deep  and  dark  shades  involv- 
ed the  banks  on  one  side  of  the  glen,  and 
on  the  other  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain, 
with  projecting  rocks  and  spreading  trees, 
completely  overshaded  the  path  in  which 
they  were  proceeding ;  and  they  felt  that 
it  was  rough  and  uneven,  besides  being  in- 
terspersed with  brambles  and  other  tang- 
ling shrubs.  They  had  travelled  thus  for 
some  time,  when  the  woman,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  but  energetic  tone,  said — 
"  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  en- 
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treat  you  to  let  me  pass — to  turn  back, 
as  you  value  your  lives.  I  defy  your 
power — the  danger  is  your  own !" 

"  No !"  cried  Charles,  "  we  stop  here, 
and  you  with  us  !"  and  he  again  seized  her 
arm. 

With  a  force  which  appeared  almost 
supernatural,  she  flung  herself  from  his 
grasp,  exclaiming — "  Rash  man  !  it  must 
be !"  and  putting  her  fingers  in  her  mouth, 
she  uttered  a  shrill  and  piercing  whistle. 
Before  its  echoes  had  ceased  among  the 
surrounding  rocks,  and  ere  our  travellers 
had  even  time  to  cock  and  level  their 
pieces,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
Highlanders,  who,  instantly  closing  with 
them,  soon  took  possession  of  their  arms. 

The  woman  now  addressed  the  party; 
but  it  was  in  Gaelic,  and  the  captives  un- 
derstood nothing,  except  that  she  seemed 
to  speak  with  great  energy,  and,  as  they 
conceived,  with  much  anguish  of  mind.  It 
was  too  dark  to  discover  her  countenance; 
but  she  used  much  action  with  her  hands. 
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and  at  one  time  had  them  clasped,  as  if  in 
attitude  of  supplication. 

A  violent  altercation  now  took  place ; 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  intonations 
which  were  heard,  there  were  apparently- 
opposite  opinions.  Our  travellers  were  not 
without  alarm,  and  began  to  repent  the 
rashness  of  their  adventure,  and  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  they  had  scorned  the 
woman's  warning ;  they  were  now  with- 
out arms,  surrounded  by  no  fewer  than 
ten  stout  mountaineers;  any  attempt  at 
resistance  would  therefore  have  been  des- 
perate madness ;  and  they  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, neither  to  exhibit  signs  of  fear,  nor 
needlessly  to  provoke  their  enemies. 

Their  captors  now  proceeded  to  blind- 
fold them,  tying  handkerchiefs  over  their 
eyes;  and  each  being  supported  by  two 
sturdy  Highlanders,  they  were  led,  or 
rather  dragged  along  at  a  quick  pace; 
having  been  turned  twice  or  thrice  round 
before  they  began  their  march,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  conception,    continued 
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nearly  two  hours.  They  could  form  no 
conjecture  in  what  direction  they  were 
conducted;  but  felt  that  they  ascended 
and  descended  alternately;  and  by  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  occasional  strokes 
from  projecting  branches,  found  they  were 
traversing  a  wood. 

When  almost  sinking  with  fatigue,  their 
conductors  suddenly  halted ;  another  con- 
versation took  place — the  prisoners  were 
then  dragged  through  a  thicket,  told  in 
English  to  stoop,  and  being  led  forward  a 
few  paces,  the  bandages  were  taken  from 
their  eyes. 

The  scene  which  now  unfolded  itself 
was  singular  enough,  and  sufficient  to 
have  alarmed  any  one  placed  in  a  similar 
situation.  At  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
yards  before  tliem,  a  large  fire  was  blaz- 
ing, between  which  and  the  spot  where 
the  prisoners  now  were,  stood  two  rows, 
or  files  of  Highlanders,  each  with  a  naked 
dirk  in  his  hand,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
his  belt.  The  dark  eyes,  swarthy  com- 
plexions, and  shaggy  brows  of  this  horde 
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were  rendered  still  more  ferocious  by  the 
imperfect  light  of  the  fire,  the  gleam  of 
which  was  reflected  from  the  polished 
weapons  which  they  held  ;  it  flashed  in 
the  eyes  of  their  captives,  adding  to  the 
wildness  and  gloom  with  which  they  were 
surrounded — but  language  can  convey  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  scene,  which 
was  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Salvator 
Rosa. 

An  altercation,  more  violent,  and  longer 
in  duration,  now  took  place,  all  of  which 
was  conducted  in  Erse — many  threaten- 
ing gestures  were  displayed,  and  most 
significant  and  ferocious  glances  cast  upon 
the  strangers.  One  among  them  appear- 
ed to  have  some  influence,  or  authority 
over  his  companions;  he  seemed  about 
the  age  of  forty,  of  a  stout'  muscular  form, 
bronzed  face,  bushy  red  whiskers,  with  an 
eye  that  flashed  fire  at  every  glance ;  he 
had  a  feather  in  his  bonnet;  his  pistols 
appeared  to  be  more  finely  mounted  than 
the  others ;  he  stood  apart  from  the  rest, 
with  his  tartan  plaid  gracefully  thrown 
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over  his  shoulder;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  dignity  in  his  attitude  and  countenance 
which  inspired  our  adventurers  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  confidence,  that  he 
could  not  be  guilty  either  of  a  cruel  or  a 
treacherous  action.  When  he  spoke,  all 
were  silent.  One  young  man  stood  forth, 
addressing  him,  apparently  in  the  lan- 
guage of  entreaty,  and  in  an  imploring  at- 
titude, during  which  many  sullen  and 
suspicious  glances  were  cast  upon  him  by 
his  companions.  The  dispute  terminated  ; 
and  he  who  seemed  to  be  vested  with 
authority,  addressing  his  prisoners  in  Eng- 
hsh,  and  pointing  to  an  earthen  seat  be- 
hind them,  said — "  Gentlemen,  sit  down." 
A  silence  of  some  minutes  now  pre- 
vailed, during  which  the  prisoners  cau- 
tiously endeavoured  to  survey  their  man- 
sion of  captivity ;  their  eyes  having  been 
a  little  inured  to  the  large  fire,  the  glare 
of  which  only  tended  to  deepen  the  sur- 
rounding gloom,  they  discovered  that  the 
walls  on  every  side  were  solid  rock,  and 
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that  they  were  immured  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

The  same  personage  again  addressed 
them,  and  with  much  dignity  said — 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  rash  and 
imprudent;  you  offered  violence  to  one 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  protect ;  you  des- 
pised warning,  and  rushed  upon  danger. 
Your  safety  now  depends  upon  your- 
selves. Tn  the  mean  time  make  no  in- 
quiries— we  answer  no  questions." 

Silence  again  prevailed.  A  large  kettle 
was  upon  the  fire;  and  now  that  our  ad- 
venturers were  slightly  relieved  from  their 
apprehensions,  the  savoury  steam  from 
the  kettle  began  to  remind  them  that  they 
were  hungry  several  hours  ago. 

The  young  man  formerly  mentioned 
had  been  out  for  some  time,  and  now  re- 
turning, whispered  something  to  the  chief, 
who,  addressing  his  prisoners,  with  much 
politeness,  requested  them  to  deliver  up 
their  watches. 

Colonel  Melville  put  his  into  the  hands 
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of  the  mountaineer,  who  stood  waiting 
till  Charles  should  deliver  his. 

Charles  was  now  overwhelmed  by  dis- 
tress ;  it  was  upon  this  watch  that  he  re- 
lied for  a  discovery  so  essential  to  his 
happiness ;  to  part  with  it,  was  wringing 
drops  of  blood  from  his  heart ;  and  muster- 
ing up  a  little  courage,  he  said — "  Sir, 
my  watch  is  of  little  intrinsic  value ;  but, 
from  circumstances  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, is  almost  as  dear  to  me  as  life 
itself  If  all  that  I  have  can  be  accepted 
in  its  stead,  I  shall  reckon  myself  your 
debtor." 

Colonel  Melville  also  interceded,  offer- 
ing all  the  gold  in  his  possession,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  watch.  Here  both 
seemed  to  forget  that  their  money  was  as 
much  in  the  power  of  these  marauders  as 
their  watches ;  but  a  determined  and  stern 
look  informed  them,  that  nothing  would 
be  accepted  in  exchange. 

With  reluctant  heart,  and  trembling 
hand,  Charles  drew  forth  the  watch,  press- 
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ing  it  to  his  lips;  a  tear  fell  upon  the 
glass,  as,  with  a  look  that  spoke  the  agony 
of  his  breast,  he  parted  with  the  talisman 
of  his  future  hopes. 

The  watches  were  now  delivered  to  the 
young  man,  who  immediately  left  the 
cavern.  The  woman  they  had  never  seen 
since  they  were  blindfolded. 

One  of  the  band  now  came  up,  and  took 
from  the  prisoners  their  powder-flasks,  and 
shot  of  every  kind,  all  of  which  were 
carried  away ;  and  soon  after,  supper  was 
set  upon  a  large  deal  table,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor. 

The  chieftain  of  these  brigands  request- 
ed the  strangers  to  join  them ;  and  the 
invitation  was  given  in  a  tone  of  softer 
feeling  than  he  had  before  assumed.  Co- 
lonel Melville,  who  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  of  these  sons  of 
the  mountains,  felt  assured  of  their  pre- 
sent safety  from  this  invitation,  and  his 
confidence  revived,  which  he  secretly  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  to  his   com- 
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panion,  who  now  sat  dejected  and  absorb- 
ed in  silent  sorrow. 

The  supper  was  an  excellent  olio  of 
venison  and  mountain  game,  to  which  the 
captives  did  more  justice  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  situation.  A 
flask  of  whiskey  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
flanked  by  a  couple  of  tin-plate  decanters, 
containing  water  pure  as  rock  crystal. 
Bread  there  was  none. 

The  chief,  fiUing  a  wooden  quegh,  tip- 
ped with  silver,  from  the  flask,  drank  it 
off^.  placing  the  whiskey  before  the  stran- 
gers. 

The  colonel  followed  the  example  of 
his  host.  Charles  also  participated,  but 
more  sparingly.  It  passed  round,  and 
they  continued  to  sit  for  some  time,  dur- 
ing which  a  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  Gaelic,  with  several  glances  at  the 
prisoners,  who,  having  been  stripped  of 
their  watches,  now  began  to  wonder  why 
no  demand  had  been  made  for  their  mo- 
ney, and  sat  revolving  in  their  minds 
what  the  end  of  this  would  be. 

VOL,  IL  c 
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Some  of  the  inen  now  busied  them- 
selves in  preparing  couches  of  fresh  and 
fragrant  heather,  which  they  disposed  in 
a  very  artful  manner,  with  the  flowers  up- 
permost.  Two  couches  only  were  spread, 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  caxe;  after 
which  all  the  Highlanders  left  the  subter- 
ranean abode,  except  the  chief  and  the 
young  man  before  mentioned. 

The  chief  now  addressed  his  prisoners 
in  English,  saying — "  You  are  doubtless 
wearied — these  are  the  only  beds  we  can 
offer  you ;  but  you  will  find  them  com- 
fortable. I  leave  you  under  the  charge 
of  a  trusty  sentinel.  Rest  in  peace  and 
^security ;"  and  so  saying,  he  immediately 
left  the  cave. 

There  was  something  in  the  air  and 
manner  of  this  man  which  indicated  that 
his  word  might  be  relied  on ;  besides,  the 
captives  reflected  that  they  had  been  in 
his  power  for  many  hours ;  but  they  had 
remarked  the  lowering  brows  and  insi- 
dious glances  of  one  or  two  in  the  party, 
and  were  not  altogether  without  appre- 
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hensions  from  them,  now  that  the  chief 
was  absent.  However,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  their  heathy  couches,  resolved 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  rest  their  wearied 
limbs.  Their  beds  were  placed  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  gloomy  mansion,  so 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating either  their  hopes  or  fears  to  each 
other.  The  sentinel  kept  up  the  fire,  so 
as  to  diffuse  its  light  upon  each  as  he  lay ; 
he  was  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
his  belt,  a  dirk  on  his  side,  and  a  keen 
claymore  glanced  in  his  hand;  he  con- 
tinued to  walk  with  steady  and  uniform 
pace  across  the  cavern,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  prisoners,  but  with  light 
and  gentle  step,  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing 
them,  and  keeping  constantly  between 
them  and  the  entrance  of  the  cavern ;  and 
they  observed  that  he  fixed  his  eye  upon 
each  of  them  as  he  turned  in  his  walk. 
After  much  wearisome  and  painful  cogi- 
tation, they  feigned  sleep,  to  observe 
whether  it  would  produce  any  change  in 
c  2i 
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the  motions  of  their  sentinel ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  walk  with  the  same  equal  pace 
and  gravity  of  manner  as  before. 

Wearied  nature  sunk  under  the  languor 
which  now  overpowered  them,  and  they 
both  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  in  which 
they  had  not,  however,  continued  long, 
when  Charles  sprung  from  his  couch,  ex- 
claiming— "  My  dear  colonel,  where  are 
you  wounded  ?  Speak,  if  you  are  able  ! 
Villains!  would  you  murder  my  friend? 
But  it  was  I  that  brought  him  here ;  and 
I  will  die  in  his  defence !  Unhand  him 
this  moment!  or Alas!  I  am  unarm- 
ed. But  if  you  must  have  blood,  spare 
his  life,  and  take  mine !" 

During  this  reverie  of  the  imagination, 
the  sentinel  had  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon 
the  dreamer,  and  being  soon  satisfied  that 
he  was  asleep,  contented  himself  with 
watching  his  motions.  Colonel  Melville 
was  preparing  to  join  his  friend;  but 
the  sentinel  motioned  to  him  to  remain 
quiet. 

Charles  had  walked  forward  to  the  centre 
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of  the  cavern,  where,  falling  upon  his 
knees,  and  clasping  his  hands,  he  cried,  in 
imploring  accents — "  Oh,  for  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville's, for  Emma's  sake,  spare  his  life !" 

The  sentinel  now  clapped  his  hand 
upon  the  sleep-walker's  shoulder,  who  in- 
stantly awoke,  and  began  to  apologize, 
when  the  sentry  made  a  sign  for  him  to 
be  silent,  and  go  to  bed.  He  turned  his 
face  from  the  light,  and  lay  musing ;  when, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  his  watchful  guard 
tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 
Charles  started ;  for  his  brain  was  still 
confused  with  his  dream ;  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  fire;  and  when  the  sentinel 
saw  that  he  was  fairly  awake,  he  pushed  a 
folded  paper  into  his  hand,  making  a  sign 
to  put  it  in  his  pocket;  and  laying  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  in  token  of  silence,  he 
instantly  resumed  his  post. 

Charles,  persuaded  that  it  contained 
some  information  concerning  his  parents, 
was  endeavouring  to  discover  the  con- 
tents by  the  dim  light  of  the  fire ;  when 
the  sentinel  observing  him,  stepped  out 
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of  his  walk,  frowning  and  holding  his 
sword  in  a  threatening  position. 

Our  hero,  much  vexed,  folded  the  pa- 
per, putting  it  carefully  in  his  pocket, 
upon  which  the  youthful  Highlander's 
features  relaxed,  and  he  again  took  his 
station. 

Sleep  w^as  now  banished  from  the  eyes 
of  Charles,  who  was  lost  in  conjecturing 
what  might  be  the  contents  of  this  mys- 
terious paper ;  but  the  mountaineer  having 
prohibited  his  attempt  to  read  it,  and  also 
imposed  silence,  he  had  no  remedy  but 
patience. 

Colonel  Melville  again  slept  soundly ; 
and  Charles  had  lain,  as  he  supposed,  more 
than  an  hour,  plunged  in  deep  thought, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  thfe  report  of  a 
musket,  which  was  almost  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  in  a  minute  or  so 
after,  other  two  were  heard  in  quick  suc- 
cession; they  seemed  to  be  quite  near, 
and  the  reports  echoed  through  the  gloo- 
my cavern.  Sleep  had  so  completely 
sealed  up  the  senses  of  his  friend,  that 
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this  noise  did  not  interrupt  his  repose. 
Charles  would  have  been  more  alarmed, 
had  he  not  seen  that  the  sentinel  shewed 
no  signs  of  surprise.  Our  hero  kept 
steadily  observing  all  his  motions,  when 
he  saw  another  Highlander  enter  the  cave ; 
they  exchanged  some  words  in  Erse ;  the 
sentry  kept  his  post — the  other  approach- 
ed; and  the  fire,,  now  nearly  burnt  out, 
just  afforded  hght  sufficient  to  exhibit  the 
features  of  the  chief  He  passed  in  front 
of  the  couches,  and  finding  colonel  INIel- 
ville  asleep,  tapped  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder,  saying — "  Rise  !" 

The  same  injunction  was  repeated  to 
Charles  ;  they  started  to  their  feet;  when 
their  host,  with  much  dignified  compo- 
sure, delivered  back  their  watches. 

The  eyes  of  Charles  sparkled,  a  flush  of 
joy  spread  over  his  face,  and  making  a  re- 
spectful bow,  he  said—"  I  thank  you,  sir." 

The  chief  then  addressed  them,  saying 
— "  You  must  now  depart.  Submit  to 
our  will,  and  keep  silence."     And  taking 
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the  flask  of  whiskey  from  a  recess,  after  a 
draught  from  the  quegJi,  he  filled  and  pre- 
sented it  to  each  of  his  guests,  and  also 
the  sentinel  in  succession.  Their  fowling- 
pieces  were  now  put  into  their  hands,  and 
the  shooting-tackle  also  delivered.  The 
chief  then  proceeded  to  blindfold  them  as 
before,  merely  saying — "  This  must  be; 
fear  nothing." 

They  were  now  led  along,  and  soon 
requested  to  stoop,  from  which  they  con- 
jectured that  they  were  leaving  the  cave. 
Of  this  they  were  soon  sensible,  for  the 
cool  mountain  breeze  fanned  their  cheeks, 
and  they  inhaled  the  fresh  air  with  the 
most  delightful  sensations.  They  were 
led  forward  through  tangling  thickets, 
and  afterwards,  as  they  supposed,  over  an 
open  heath ;  they  crossed  several  rugged 
and  deep  ravines,  from  which  they  con- 
jectured that  their  egress  was  by  another 
way  than  that  by  w^hich  they  had  entered. 
They  could  perceive  that  it  was  day,  but 
knew  nothing  of  the  hour.     They  passed 
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through  a  wood,  which,  having  traversed 
for  a  considerable  time,  they  once  more 
emerged  upon  an  open  country. 

Their  conductors  now  stood  stiU,  and 
the  chief,  whom  they  knew  by  his  voice, 
said — "  You  are  now  free.  Depart,  and 
come  not  back  to  this  strath.     Farewell !" 

Their  eyes  were  unbound;  and  their 
guides,  rushing  into  the  thicket  behind 
them,  instantly  disappeared. 


cd 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Lochaber's  niuirs  are  broad  and  dun. 

Her  glens  are  lang  and  drear, 
Her  mountain-mists  blot  out  the  sun  ; 

I'tn  weary  wandering  here.  Anon. 

Highland  Hospitality, 

The  spot  where  they  were  left  was  near 
the  bottom  of  a  sloping  bank,  with  a  deep 
and  narrow  dell  in  front,  beyond  which 
was  a  hill  of  no  great  height ;  the  wood, 
which  formed  a  curving  amphitheatre, 
rose  behind  them,  and  on  each  side,  inter- 
cepting their  view  of  the  sun ;  but  from 
the  dew  which  still  gemmed  the  purple 
bells  of  the  heath,  they  concluded  that  it 
was  early  in  the  morning ;  for  both  their 
watches  had  been  allowed  to  run  down 
when  carried  away. 

All  the  landscape  was  new  to  them, 
and  they  resolved  upon  ascending  the 
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hill  before  them,  that  they  might  recon- 
noitre the  face  of  the  country. 

Charles  was  impatient  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  paper  so  mysteriously 
delivered,  and  of  which  his  friend  was  yet 
ignorant;  when  it  was  now  mentioned, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  de- 
livery, colonel  Melville  begged  of  him  to 
suspend  his  curiosity,  until  they  were  at 
a  greater  distance,  as  their  conductors 
might  still  be  observing  their  motions. 

However  reluctant  to  postpone  the  an- 
ticipated solution,  Charles  saw  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  suggestion.  They  there- 
fore crossed  the  narrow  glen,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hill,  that  they  might  ascer- 
tain their  situation.  When  they  reached 
the  summit,  the  lofty  Ben  Nevis  soon  at- 
tracted their  attention,  whose  proud  head 
was  now  seen  towering  to  the  skies,  white 
with  eternal  snows,  glistening  to  the 
morning  sun.  The  prospect  around  was 
romantically  wild ;  but  the  minds  of  our 
travellers  were  not  sufficiently  tranquil  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  landscape.     They 
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now  found  that  morning  was  not  yet  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and,  by  considering  the  direction 
they  were  in  from  Ben  Nevis,  formed  a 
tolerable  conjecture  of  the  route  they 
should  take  to  regain  their  former  track. 

Descending  a  little  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill,  Charles  announced  his  de- 
termination not  to  proceed  farther,  till  he 
had  examined  the  manuscript,  in  which 
he  had  expected  to  find  what  he  had  so 
long  and  assiduously  sought. 

They  sat  down  upon  a  mossy  hillock — 
the  important  paper  was  produced,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  fly-leaf  torn  from  some 
old  book,  brown  with  age,  and,  from  the 
deep  shade  with  which  it  was  tinged, 
seemed  to  have  long  inhabited  a  smoky 
mansion.  The  ink  was  only  a  few  shades 
darker;  the  pen  had  been  bad,  and  the 
hand  which  had  traced  the  characters  ap- 
parently inured  to  little  practice.  The 
ink  had  also  spread  upon  the  paper,  which, 
when  unfolded,  exhibited  a  mass  of  blots 
and  hieroglyphics,  which  Charles  con- 
templated with  a  despondent  and  hope- 
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less  eye.  However,  by  patient  investiga- 
tion and  repeated  perusals,  the  contents  of 
this  sybilline  leaf  were  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows. 

"  Yur  mothr  is  wil,  ay  sa  hir  in  gun  ; 

she  nos  yu  ar  aliv ;  yur  fathr  is  in " 

Here  the  ink  had  run  into  a  blot,  which 
defied  the  keenest  eye  and  most  patient 
inspection  to  trace  a  single  letter  of  the 
important  word — "  the  grin  purs  is  yurs. 
Al  the  poors  on  erth  shal  not  mek  mi  sey 
mar,/ til  God's  gud  tim  cum.  Yu  hev  bin 
the  kas  of  long  sufring  to  mi ;  ay  hev  sevd 
yur  lif  with  mutch  trubel.  Kum  no  mor 
hir,  or  yur  deth  is  sertn.  When  it  is  the 
wil  of  Hevn,  yu  shal  hir  frum  mi ;  but 
sik  mi  no  mor,  ay  kan  not  agen  sev  yu." 

"  Alas !"  cried  Charles,  "  how  am  I  dis- 
appointed !  how  does  fate  tantalize  me ! 
my  birth  remains  involved  in  the  same 
obscurity  as  ever  !  Cruel,  wicked  woman ! 
why  will  you  not  unfold  the  dreadful  mys» 
tery,  which  blights  the  blossom  of  youth, 
and  poisons  the  sweetest  joys  of  life  ?  that 
vile  blot  too,  upon  the  veiy  word  which 
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might  have  disclosed  the  secret !  was  ever 
any  thing  so  unfortunate  ?  sure  fate  itself 
conspires  against  me !" 

"  Stop,  Charles,"  cried  his  friend,  "  you 
are  rash — you  are  ungrateful!  you  have 
the  assurance  that  your  mother  is  well, 
and  also  the  reasonable  hope  that  your  fa- 
ther is  alive.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  place  of  his  residence  is  il- 
legible ;  but  we  must  be  content.  One 
thing  is  evident,  that  this  woman  wishes 
to  preserve  you,  and  has  just  now  saved 
both  our  lives.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
watches  were  carried  to  hier,  that  she  might 
ascertain  your  identity,  which  before  she 
must  only  have  conjectured,  from  your  si- 
milarity to  your  parents,  and  the  mention- 
ing of  Glenthorn,  which  was  repeated  last 
year  in  her  hearing.  Her  mind  seems  to 
be  as  much  oppressed  by  retaining  the  se- 
cret, as  yours  is  anxious  to  have  it  reveal- 
ed ;  but  we  can  do  no  more ;  and  I  trust 
you  are  disposed  to  obey  her  injunctions, 
in  not  returning  to  the  glen." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Charles,  "  my 
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mind  is  too  much  agitated  at  present  to 
resolve  upon  what  I  will  or  will  not  do ;  I 
must  deliberate  more  coolly  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  That  is  prudently  said  ;  and  now  we 
had  better  resume  our  journey ;  for  a  long 
and  desert  wild  lies  before  us,"  said  the 
colonel. 

"  Upon  looking  at  their  fowling-pieces, 
they  now  discovered  that  the  flints  had 
been  taken  out;  and,  upon  examination, 
found  that  they  had  neither  powder  nor 
shot.  This  had  most  probably  been  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  adopted  by  the  High- 
landers, although  now  productive  of  some 
inconvenience  to  our  adventurers,  as  they 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  kill  any  game 
during  their  journey. 

Charles  now  believed  that  he  could  ac- 
count for  the  firing  which  he  had  heard 
before  they  left  the  cave ;  each  of  their 
pieces  was  double-barrelled,  and  fully  load- 
ed when  taken  from  them  ;  the  probability 
therefore  was,  that  the  prudent  mountain- 
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chief  discharged   the    pieces   only   when 
about  to  restore  them. 

Our  adventurers  now  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  tract,  by  which  they  had  come 
on  the  preceding  night ;  but  a  range  of 
hills  had  to  be  crossed  before  they  could 
reach  their  former  path.  Hunger  began 
to  remind  them  that  they  had  not  break- 
fasted; no  house  appeared  in  sight,  and, 
to  add  to  their  distress,  a  thick  fog  closed 
around  them ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring,  and  they  had  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  position  of  the  sun  when 
first  obscured. 

By  climbing  heights  and  descending 
declivities,  crossing  ravines  and  skirting 
lakes,  they  were  soon  totally  unconscious 
in  what  direction  they  were  travelling. 
Their  situation  was  now  little  to  be  envi- 
ed, and  they  consulted  in  vain,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  direct  them  ;  the  only  re- 
solution that  they  could  adopt  was  to  keep 
the  first  path  they  might  find,  if  any  traces 
of  a  road  should  be  discovered ;  they  were 
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indifferent  about  its  direction,  provided  it 
led  to  the  abodes  of  men.  They  continued 
to  travel,  at  a  quick  pace,  over  a  wild  and 
extensive  heath,  intersected  with  lakes* 
and  interspersed  with  swamps ;  all  was 
dreary  and  desolate ;  even  the  melancholy 
fir,  or  the  prickly  furze,  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  cheering  and  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  this  sterile  and  solitary  scene, 
where  the  only  traces  of  vegetation  were 
interminable  fields  of  heath,  whose  flowers 
had  no  longer  either  beauty  or  fragrance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  weary  travellers. 
In  the  marshes,  the  trembling  cana  was 
still  seen ;  but  its  downy  softness  and 
snowy  colour  were  sullied  by  the  heavy 
dew  with  which  it  was  now  encumbered ; 
these,  with  the  creeping  grey  lichen  and 
sombre  dull  moss,  which  clung  to  the 
rocks  that  impeded  their  way,  were  all 
that  graced  or  interrupted  the  cheerless 
uniformity  of  this  barren  wilderness.  They 
had  wandered  thus  for  many  hours,  and 
found  nothing  but  a  continued  succession 
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of  desolation,  and  were  now  much  fa- 
tigued, faint,  and  dispirited — believing 
that  they  had  entered  upon  a  desert, 
where  the  foot  of  man  had  never  trod, 
and  where  animal  life  was  extinct;  for,  ex- 
cept the  hoarse  and  continuous  roarings  of 
a  waterfall,  which  they  believed  to  be  at  a 
great  distance,  all  around  them  was  still 
and  silent  as  the  grave. 

Our  hero  now  began  to  express  his  re- 
gret for  the  danger  and  fatigue  to  which 
he  had  been  the  means  of  exposing  his 
friend,  and  of  which  they  could  not  calcu- 
late upon  the  termination. 

The  colonel,  who  having  less  to  vex  his 
mind,  was  less  despondent  than  his  com- 
panion, said,  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  regret  or  apology  upon  his  account, 
for  that  he  had  been  in  far  greater  dangers, 
and  endured  more  fatigue  than  he  expect- 
ed to  encounter  here — "  Therefore  cheer 
up,  man  !"  cried  the  gallant  soldier ;  "  this 
is  our  first  campaign  ;  and  while  I  trust  it 
will  be  a  short  one,  I  also  indulge  the  hope 
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that  you  and  I  shall  have  one  more  glori- 
ous, and  of  longer  duration,  when  we  go 
to  gather  laurels." 

"  Are  you  not  contented  with  those 
which  you  have  already  reaped  ?"  inquir- 
ed Charles. 

"  No !  indeed  I  am  not.  I  expect  to  be 
a  general,  and  see  you  colonel  of  my  regi- 
ment." 

With  conversation  of  this  kind  they 
forgot  their  fatigue  for  a  little,  till  they 
came  to  a  kind  of  path,  which  crossed 
right  before  them ;  they  both  paused,  and 
beheld  it  with  delight. 

"  Now,  to  the  right  or  left,  colonel  ?" 
said  Charles.        >^ 

"  To  the  right  always  when  you  are  in 
doubt,"  replied  the  colonel. 

After  pursuing  this  tract  for  more  than 
an  hour,  it  descended  into  a  valley,  which 
having  traversed  for  some  time,  they  dis- 
covered to  be  that  of  Glen  Nevis,  from 
which  they  had  imagined  themselves  many 
miles  distant.  This  was  a  double  disap- 
pointment ;    for,   exclusive   of  their   still 
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having  almost  the  whole  journey  to  per- 
form, they  had  again  come  into  theimme- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  those  whom  they 
had  no  wish  to  meet. 

As  they  stood  dehberating  upon  their 
future  procedure,  they  observed  a  High- 
lander coming  up  the  glen,  by  the  same 
track  which  they  had  pursued  last  night; 
they  stood  still,  waiting  his  approach,  and 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  youthful 
son  of  the  mountains  who  had  acted  as 
their  sentinel  in  the  cavern.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  them  shewed  the 
greatest  signs  of  surprise  at  this  unexpect- 
ed meeting. 

The  mountaineer  looked  more  stern, 
with  something  like  suspicion  glancing  in 
his  eye,  which,  they  observed,  hastily  turn- 
ed to  the  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  then 
to  their  pieces,  which  were  still  without 
flints. 

Colonel  Melville  conjecturing  vv^hat  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  said — "  Do  you  un- 
derstand English,  sir?" 

The  monosyllable  "  yes !"  was  his  reply ; 
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a  cloud  of  doubt  still  seeming  to  hover  on 
his  brow. 

The  colonel  then  addressed  him,  saying 
— "  You  are  no  doubt  surprised  to  find  us 
here,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  many 
miles  distant ;  but  one  sentence  will  ex- 
plain the  whole ;  owing  to  the  fog,  we 
lost  our  way  among  your  hills  and  bound- 
less heaths,  to  which  you  conducted  us  in 
the  morning,  and  have  travelled  ever  since, 
without  knowing  whither,  till  we  again 
found  ourselves  in  this  glen.  You  are  the 
first  human  being  we  have  seen,  and  we 
are  much  fatigued,  and  very  hungry  ;  for 
your  whiskey  is  digested  long  ago.  We 
have  already  experienced  your  kindness, 
and  now  commit  ourselves  to  your  care, 
in  full  confidence,  requesting  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  conduct  us 
where  we  can  have  something  to  eat." 

The  Highlander  paused ;  his  countenance 
became  more  open  ;  the  stern  features  of  his 
brow  seemed  to  relax,  and  he  said — "  Ay, 
the  mist !"  then  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
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small  flask  and  a  piece  of  barley  cake,  after 
tasting  the  whiskey,  he  presented  it  and 
the  bread  to  the  wayworn  strangers;  a 
stream  of  pure  water  was  trickling  from 
a  rock  close  by,  from  which  both  slaked 
their  thirst,  and  found  themselves  much 
refreshed.  They  expressed  their  thanks, 
to  which  the  only  reply  was  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  head ;  and  after  a  short  si- 
lence, he  said — "  If  you  are  true  men,  and 
can  trust,  follow  me!"  and  he  turned 
round,  passing  forward  in  the  way  that 
led  out  of  the  glen.  After  about  an  hour's 
quick  walking,  during  which  he  spoke  not 
a  word,  he  struck  into  a  thick  and  dark 
wood,  the  mazes  of  which  he  continued 
to  thread  with  much  dexterity,  and  in  the 
same  unbroken  silence,  till  the  growing 
shades  indicated  the  approach  of  evening. 
They  soon  came  up  to  a  small  hut,  so 
closely  shaded  that,  even  in  broad  day,  it 
might  have  been  passed  unobserved  at  a 
few  yards  distance ;  their  guide  whistled 
softly  at  the  door,  but  no  answer  was  re- 
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turned ;  he  repeated  his  call  more  shrilly, 
biit  all  was  silent;  then,  stooping  his  head, 
he  said — "  Follow  me !" 

They  entered  the  wretched  hovel,  which 
was  quite  dark;  the  remains  of  a  wood 
fire  served  to  light  up  a  quantity  of  sticks, 
which  the  Highlander  brought  from  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cabin,  and  pointing  to  some 
turf-seats,  he  said — "  Sit  down !" 

They  now  beheld  each  other's  counte- 
nances ;  in  that  of  the  mountain  hero,  no 
deceit  could  be  traced ;  but  it  was  strongly 
marked  v/ith  a  thoughtful n ess  and  gravity 
unsuitable  to  his  youthful  appearance  ; 
wliile  he,  believing  that  something  like 
want  of  confidence  betrayed  itself  in  the 
faces  of  his  guests,  said — "  We  shall  get 
something  for  supper  here ;  and  you  will 
find  a  shelter  for  the  night.  The  master 
is  out ;  I  shall  wait  his  arrival,  and  then 
leave  you  ;  but  fear  nothing;  you  are  safe; 
he  will  conduct  you  out  of  the  forest  in 
the  morning;  take  care  to  keep  the  road 
better  next  day." 

Colonel  Melville  now   took  from  his 
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pocket  a  couple  of  guineas,  offering  them 
to  the  guide,  who  declined  the  present,  say- 
ing— "  No  occasion ;"  but  upon  the  colonel's 
appearing  offended,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  them.  Charles  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  paper  which  had  afforded  him 
so  imperfect  information  upon  the  subject 
of  all  others  the  most  interesting,  and 
said — "  Sir,  you  can  perhaps  explain  this." 

But  the  Highlander,  in  a  rapid  tone,  re- 
plied— "  I  know  nothing !" 

"  Tell  me  only  one  word,  which  is  blot- 
ted !"  cried  Charles,  in  a  most  entreating 
accent. 

But  the  youth,  assuming  a  stern  coun- 
tenance, and  knitting  his  brows,  said — "  I 
have  already  answered  ;"  and  pushing  away 
the  extended  hand  that  held  the  paper, 
added — "  either  put  it  in  your  pocket  or 
the  fire!" 

A  whistle  was  now  heard  near  the  door  *» 
when  the  Highlander  immediately  went 
out,  and  soon  after  returned,  accompanied 
by  another,  of  most  repelling  appearance. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  the  meridian  of  life. 
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short  in  stature,  but  muscular  and  broad- 
shouldered  ;    of   a   deep,    swarthy   com- 
plexion,   with    dark,    shaggy   eyebrows, 
which  lowered  over  his  little  grey  eyes, 
whose  glance  stole  from  underneath,  with 
secret  and  suspicious  caution.  Their  guide 
addressed  him  in  Gaelic,  and  the  conver- 
sation was  continued  for  some  time.  Bread 
and  cheese  were  now  placed  before  them ; 
but  their  host  did  not  eat ;  continuing  to 
w^alk  about,  while  they  allayed  the  crav- 
ings of  appetite :  he  affected  ease  and  indif- 
ference;   but  they  detected  him  casting 
hasty   and   stolen   glances   around   him  : 
passing  behind  his  guests,  he  contrived  to 
look  at  their  fowling-pieces,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  they  were  without  flints,  be- 
trayed itself  by  a  momentary  relaxation  of 
his   iron   features ;    this  was    noticed   by 
Charles,  and  also  by  their  guide,  although 
their  host  believed  it  unobserved.     While 
they  continued  to  eat,  he  appeared  to  listen 
as  if  for  some  expected  sound ;  and  instead 
of  the  carelessness  which  he  affected,  seem- 
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ed  plunged  in  deep  thought.  Their  guide 
again  addressed  him,  and  receiving  a  short 
reply,  drew  forth  the  flask  which  had  al- 
ready administered  to  their  necessities, 
drank  off  a  queghful,  offering  it  next  to 
their  host,  who  declined  the  beverage ;  it 
was  then  placed  before  our  wanderers  ;  but 
at  this  moment  a  low  whistle  was  heard 
near  the  door,  when  the  ferocious-looking 
Highlander  immediately  glided  out,  and 
in  about  a  minute  after,  their  guide  also 
stole  to  the  door  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  discovered  by  him  who  had  gone 
before.  The  close  contracted  brows  and 
unsociable  disposition  of  their  host,  had 
rather  alarmed  his  guests ;  and  what  was 
now  going  on,  apparently  with  such  mys- 
tery, had  no  tendency  to  allay  their  ap- 
prehensions; although  they  still  felt  in- 
clined to  place  confidence  in  the  manly 
open  countenance  of  their  guide.  Not 
ch using  to  speak  their  suspicions,  they  ex- 
changed looks  sufficiently  indicative  of 
what  was  passing  in  their  minds.  In  a 
few  minutes,  their  guide  entered  the  hut 
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alone,  and  with  similar  silence  and  caution 
as  had  marked  his  egress.  He  appeared 
thoughtful  and  abstracted,  pacing  the  floor 
with  slow  and  irregular  steps.  Soon  after 
their  host  returned,  colonel  Melville  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  a  draught  of  water; 
there  was  none  in  the  hut ;  but  after  a  col- 
loquy between  the  host  and  their  guide, 
the  former,  with  apparent  reluctance,  took 
up  a  pitcher,  and  went  for  a  supply. 

Again  their  friendly  Highlander  secretly 
followed  him,  and  almost  instantly  re- 
turning, said,  in  a  suppressed  and  hurried 
voice — "  Take  your  pieces,  make  no  noise, 
and  follow  me!"  and  he  passed  speedily 
and  lightly  from  the  hut,  leading  them  on 
through  an  intricate  and  almost  impercep- 
tible path  in  the  wood,  with  a  celerity 
which  required  all  the  powers  that  his  fol- 
lowers could  exert  to  keep  him  in  view, 
for  it  was  now  very  dark.  When  they 
had  proceeded  to  a  considerable  distance, 
he  turned  suddenly  from  the  path  ;  enter- 
ing a  deep  and  close  thicket,  he  instantly 
D  2 
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stopped,  and,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  said 
— "  Can  you  fix  your  flints  and  load  in 
the  dark?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Here  then,"  giving  a  couple  of  flints 
to  each,  with  a  flask  of  powder,  "  lose  no 
time  1 — here  are  some  pistol-bullets — they 
are  too  small,  but  we  have  no  choice." 

The  pieces  were  soon  loaded,  when  our 
travellers,  much  surprised,  ventured  to  in- 
quire the  meaning  of  this  preparation. 

"Hush!"  said  their  guide;  "  keep  si- 
lence, and  be  ready  to  obey  my  orders !" 

The  party  stood  still  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  they  distinctly  heard 
some  persons  near  them,  and  by  the  brush- 
ing of  feet,  the  number  seemed  consider- 
able. At  one  time  the  sound  was  so  near, 
that  they  seemed  to  be  entering  the  thicket ; 
the  Highlander  cocked  his  pistols,  direct- 
ing his  companions  to  follow  his  example. 
It  was  a  moment  of  awful  suspense;  for 
they  expected  to  be  immediately  attack- 
ed;  the  light  pattering  of  the  feet  conti- 
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nued  for  a  little,  and  gradually  faded  upon 
the  ear,  till  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 

Our  party  now  resumed  their  journey, 
traversing  the  thicket  in  a  direction  dif- 
ferent from  that  by  which  they  had  enter- 
ed; their  guide  continued  to  walk  very 
quick,  till  his  companions  were  much  fa- 
tigued. At  last  they  found  themselves 
upon  an  open  heath,  and  from  the  altitude 
of  some  stars  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted, it  seemed  to  be  about  midnight ; 
the  fog  was  entirely  dissipated,  and  scarcely 
a  cloud  speckled  the  azure  sky. 

Having  proceeded  till  the  country  was 
open  all  around  them,  their  guide  halted, 
and  said — "  I  have  been  deceived;  the 
friend  whom  I  expected  to  meet  was  ab- 
sent ;  he  whom  you  saw  is  a  villain ;  he 
had  a  party  in  the  wood.  We  have  been 
pursued  ;  but  they  have  missed  our  track. 
I  think  we  are  now  safe.  You  must  be 
tired ;  but  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  rest^ 
ing.  I  shall  accompany  you  till  daylight. 
Let  us  go  on,  and  be  silent." 

They  had  now  much  food  for  conversa- 
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tion  ;  but  their  guide  had  interdicted  the 
use  of  speech  ;  they  therefore  proceeded 
communing  with  their  own  thoughts.  A 
beautiful  aurora  borealis  appeared  around 
the  pole,  and  gradually  spread  across  the 
sky,  reaching  nearly  to  the  zenith ;  the 
coruscations  flitted  along,  with  a  rapidity 
which  the  eye  could  not  follow,  exhibiting, 
in  quick  succession,  a  variety  of  light  and 
shade,  intermingled  with  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  more  splendid  and  magnificent 
than  any  similar  phenomenon  that  our  tra- 
vellers had  ever  beheld.  Charles  was  com- 
pletely unmindful  of  every  thing  but  the 
fairy  scene  before  him  ;  his  fancy  rioted 
with  delight  on  the  fantastic  figures  which 
she  herself  created,  while  imagination  rov- 
ed in  the  illimitable  fields  of  space,  lost  in 
what  it  could  not  comprehend.  The  gaudy 
hues  imperceptibly  vanished,  and  soon 
after,  the  first  beams  of  morning  began  to 
tinge  the  deep  azure  of  the  eastern  sky. 
They  continued  their  route ;  fatigue  was 
fol-gotten  in  the  delight  with  which  they 
beheld   the  streaks  of  light  ascend  the 
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heavens;  not  a  doud  intercepted  the  ap- 
proach of  tiie  great  luminary ;  and  when 
our  adventurers  saw  the  first  portion  of 
the  glorious  orb  of  day,  stretched  like  a 
golden  thread  along  the  horizon,  their 
hearts  expanded  with  joy ;  and,  like  the 
idolaters  of  the  east,  they  could  have 
almost  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the 
lord  of  light,  which  their  bosoms  hailed  in 
silent  adoration.  They  were  upon  the 
summit  of  a  heathy  ridge,  and  had  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  around  them,  when  the 
youthful  son  of  the  mountain  stopped,  and 
looking  with  more  cheerfulness  than  they 
had  ever  before  seen  in  his  countenance, 
said — "  You  are  now  in  safety,  and  silence 
is  no  longer  necessary.  Do  you  know  the 
country  around  you  sufficiently  to  find 
your  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  colonel  Melville,  "  I 
think  we  are  nearly  in  the  track  by  which 
we  entered  these  wilds." 

Charles  inquired  the  name  of  some  hills 
in  the  distance,  and  their  guide,  fully  satis- 
fied that  they  could  not  now  miss  their  way, 
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proposed  leaving  them ;  and  again  pro- 
ducing the  flask,  they  had  a  parting  cup ; 
he  drunk  to  their  safe  arrival,  expressing 
his  regret  that  they  had  no  bread,  and  di- 
recting them  where  they  could  procure 
breakfast  a  few  miles  forward. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  you,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  for  it  is 
obvious  that  to  you  we  are  indebted  for 
our  lives;  only  say  how  we  can  reward 
you." 

"  I  am  sufficiently  rewarded,"  replied 
the  mountaineer,  "  by  seeing  you  in  safe- 
ty. You  have  been  imprudent  and  in 
danger.  Make  no  more  such  rash  at- 
tempts ;  even  if  you  were  to  find  a  friend, 
he  might  not  be  able  to  protect  you — and 
I  shall  not  be  there." 

"  You  leave  Lochaber  then  ?"  said  colo- 
nel Melville. 

"  Yes  ;  oh  that  I  had  never  entered  it !" 
said  the  Highlander,  heaving  a  sigh,  and 
his  bosom  betrayed  an  emotion  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  disguise. 

"  Your  speech  leads  us  to  believe  that 
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you  are  not  a  native  of  the  Highlands,"  said 
Charles. 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  What  countryman  are  you  ? 

"  I  am — a  Saxon — such  as  yourself,"  re- 
plied he,  with  hesitation,  and  seeming  re- 
luctance  to  be  questioned. 

"  And  whither  do  you  go  ?" 

"  That  is  uncertain." 

"Can  you  go  with  us?"  said  Charles, 
tenderly. 

"  With  you  !  no." 

Colonel  Melville,  believing  that  there 
was  something  uncommon  in  this  man's 
history,  said — "  Young  man,  we  would 
not  be  inquisitive ;  but  if  in  our  power  to 
be  useful  to  you,  our  inclinations  strongly 
urge  us  to  evince  our  gratitude,  and  you 
would  oblige  us  by  shewing  how  we 
could  serve  you." 

"  I  firmly  believe  and  most  sincerely 
thank  you;  but — it  cannot  oe — at  least 
for  the  present." 

The  colonel  then  took  out  his  purse, 
D  3 
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saying-—"  A  trifle  will  suffice  for  our  ex- 
pences  till  we  reach  home ;  take  this  ;  I 
regret  that  it  is  not  more  worthy  of  your 
acceptance." 

"  Again  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  1  cannot 
— will  not  accept  more  of  your  bounty 
than  I  have  already  experienced." 

Being  urged  by  the  colonel  and  Charles, 
he  paused,  as  if  irresolute,  and,  in  a  hesi- 
tating voice,  said — "  The  confidence  that 
we  have  both  reposed  in  each  other  now 
emboldens  me  to  say,  that  my  situation  is 
changed  since  I  met  you  last  night.  I 
had  resolved  upon  embracing  the  first  op- 
portunity of  leaving  the  company  in  which 
you  found  me;  but  from  a  discovery  that 
I  made  before  we  left  the  hut  in  the  wood, 
my  separation  must  be  imnnediate ;  to  my- 
self this  were  nothing — but  there  is  an- 
other, whom  I  am  bound  to  protect ;  we 
must  depart  together;  we  have  no  time 
for  preparation,  and  our  route  is  uncer- 
tain**— He  paused  abruptly. 
^  ^  I  understand  you,  and  honour  your 
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feelings :  take  the  purse,"  said  the  bene- 
volent colonel. 

"  No,  sir,  not  the  purse ;  but  I  will  ac- 
cept another  guinea,  not  for  myself,  but 
for  my — for  one  who  is  less  prepared,  and 
more  unable  to  meet  what  may  happen." 

Colonel  Melville  pressed  a  larger  sum 
into  his  hand,  crying — "  Say  not  a  word, 
for  I  will  have  it  so." 

Charles  presented  two  pieces. — "  Carry 
these  from  me  to  your  friend." 

"  No^  sir,  not  a  penny ;  settle  the  money 
between  you  ;  but  I  have  too  much  al- 
ready !"  and  no  entreaties  could  prevail 
upon  the  Highlander  to  accept  them. 

Charles  then,  in  imploring  accents,  said 
— "  Oh,  sir,  you  can  tell  me  about  my 
parents  !  will  you  not,  before  you  leave  us, 
relieve  the  mind  of  an  unhappy  child,  who 
has  given  all  this  trouble  to  his  friends, 
from  the  restless  anxiety  which  pervades 
his  bosom  ?" 

A  dark  cloud  gathered  on  the  brow  of 
the  mountaineer,  and  he  replied- — "  I  know 
not — can  say  nothing — be  satisfied  for  the 
d6 
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present,  and  hope  for  the  best ;  there  are 
more  unhappy  sons  besides  you  in  the 
world." 

Tears  seemed  to  stand  in  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger ;  a  deep  sigh  escaped  from  his 
bosom  ;  and  extending  his  hand,  which 
both  shook  most  cordially,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  descend- 
ed the  height  with  the  fleetness  of  a  moun- 
tain deer. 

Our  travellers  had  now  much  food  for 
conversation,  the  events  of  last  night  be- 
ing equally  surprising  with  those  of  the 
former  evening ;  this  young  man  too,  so 
open,  yet  so  cautious,  so  honourable  in  his 
conduct,  there  appeared  something  myste- 
rious about  him,  and  they  exhausted  their 
minds  in  various  conjectures,  till  they 
reached  the  hamlet  to  which  they  had 
been  directed  for  breakfast ;  it  consisted  of 
several  houses,  and  they  entered  that 
which  had  the  most  respectable  external 
appearance;  its  only  inhabitants  were  a 
woman  and  two  children ;  the  furniture 
although  mean  and  scanty,  approximated 
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nearer  to  the  fashion  of  the  low  country  ; 
the  woman  rose  upon  their  entrance,  set- 
ting a  wooden  stool  for  each. 

They  addressed  her  in  English,  upon 
which  she  sent  out  one  of  the  children, 
who  soon   returned,  accompanied  by  its 
father,  who,  in  most  barbarous  English, 
inquired  what  they  wanted.    When  made 
acquainted  with  their  wishes,  he  contrived, 
in  his  broken  language,  to  inform  them> 
that  his  cottage  could  afford  nothing  bet- 
ter than  pottage  and  milk — ^looking  signi- 
ficantly at  the  costume  of  his  guests,  in  a 
way  which  seemed  to  imply  his  suspicions 
that  this  fare  would  not  be  very  agreeable 
to  their  palates.     However,  upon  expres- 
sing their  approbation,  and  signifying  that 
they  were  hungry,  the  woman  soon  pro- 
duced a  mess  in  a  very  clean  wooden  dish, 
upon  which,  with  the  addition  of  excellent 
milk,  they  made  a  hearty  and  agreeable 
breakfast.     Upon  inquiring  what  was  to 
pay,  the  landlord  said  they  were  welcome ; 
the  guests  then  gave  a  shilling  each  to  the 
children,  who,  by  their  expressions  of  ad- 
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miration,  seemed  not  to  know  the  value 
of  the  donation.  Their  host  now  pro- 
duced excellent  whiskey,  of  which  they 
were  obhged  to  partake;  and  receiving 
some  very  imperfect  directions  about  their 
road,  they  pursued  their  journey. 

By  persevering  exertion  they  reached 
Dalwhinnie  after  sunset;  and  when  seat- 
ed in  the  comfortable  parlour,  exchanged 
congratulations  upon  being  again  in  a  ci- 
vilized  countiy.  Like  sailors  after  a  storm, 
they  forgot  their  cares;  and  after  a  good 
supper,  sat  enjoying  themselves,  and  laugh- 
ing over  their  late  alarms,  till  their  stiffen- 
ed limbs  prompted  to  seek  repose  and 
sleep. 

Their  "  senses  continued  steeped  in  for- 
getfulness"  till  late  next  morning;  they 
had  now  more  than  ordinary  trouble  at 
the  toilet;  after  which,  finding  the  day 
far  advanced,  and  still  feeling  but  partially 
recovered  from  their  fatigue,  they  resolv- 
ed upon  stopping  another  night  in  their 
present  quarters,  and  prosecuting  their 
journey  early  in  the  morning;  when  they 
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started,  quite  invigorated,  and  reached 
their  tent  without  farther  adventure. 
Their  arrival  was  most  sincerely  hailed  by 
Walter,  who  had  been  sadly  alarmed  by 
their  long  absence. 

Having  spent  a  few  days  upon  the 
muirs,  to  recruit  their  spirits,  they  aveng- 
ed themselves  for  the  privations  they  had 
experienced,  by  a  rapid  destruction  of  the 
feathered  bipeds,  more  innocent  than 
those  with  whom  they  had  lately  associated; 
after  which  they  struck  their  tent,  took 
their  departure,  and  arrived  at  Beechwood 
in  good  health  and  tolerable  spirits. 


f^lltOiU  >2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


I've  been  a  fortunate  man.  My  old  partner  used  to  say — 
"  Ah!  you  are  lucky,  Rapid;  your  needle  always  sticks 
in  the  right  place!"  I  must  sink  the  tailor;  but  my 
fashionable  education  has  been  very  much  neglected. 

Morton's  Cure  for  the  Heart-ache. 

A  lucky  Tailor,  and  a  prudent  Magistrate. 


Although  anxious  to  see  his  friends  at 
Glenthorn,  Charles  could  not  be  so  un- 
courteous,  or  deficient  in  gallantry,  as  to 
refuse  colonel  Melville's  invitation  to  dine 
and  pass  the  evening  at  Beech  wood.  He 
did  indeed  plead  his  dishabille,  as  disqua- 
lifying him  from  appearing  before  the  la- 
dies ;  but  his  friend  promised  to  keep  him 
in  countenance,  by  not  changing  an  article 
of  his  own  dress ;  adding,  that  their  being 
newly  from  a  journey  would  be  a  sufficient 
apology. 
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Mrs.   Melville  received   her    husband 
with  that  cheerful  smile  of  fond  affection, 
which  seldom  fails  of  reaching  the  heart. 
To  Charles  she  extended  her  hand,  with  a 
look  that  spoke  his  welcome.    The  young 
ladies  came  forward ;  Emma  hastened  to 
meet  her  father,  clasping  her  ivory  arms 
around  his  neck ;  then  turning  to  Charles, 
with  a  gentle  smile,   her  eyes   beaming 
with  the  softness  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
a  slight  blush  deepening  the  tint  of  her 
rosy  cheek,  she  offered  her  hand  to  wel- 
come his  return.     With  the  most  respect- 
ful diffidence,  yet  with  tender  fondness,  he 
took  the  gentle  hand,  pressing  her  slender 
fingers,  while  he  almost  trembled  with 
emotion ;  for  fancy  still  represented  Em- 
ma's snowy  arms  encircling  her  father's 
neck,  and  Charles  envied  his  friend  the 
embrace  of  this  amiable  daughter.     She 
felt  the  tremour  of  Charles,  and  her  guile- 
less heart  was  equally  at  a  loss  whether 
she  ought  to  withdraw  her  hand,  or  allow 
him  to  retain  it ;  but  his  fingers  having 
imperceptibly  slid  to  her  wrist,  she  felt  a 
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glow  beginning  to  kindle  upon  her  cheek, 
and  gently  disengaging  her  hand,  began 
an  easy  conversation  concerning  their  sport 
on  the  hills,  in  which  her  father  and  Louisa 
joined ;  but  nothing  could  arouse  Charles 
from  his  abstraction ;  he  was  absent,  and 
often  gave  responses  foreign  to  the  subr 
ject,  till  Emma  began  to  rally  him,  by  say- 
ing that  his  fancy  was  still  following  the 
heathcock  on  the  mountains. 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  playful  Louisa, "  Charles 
has  been  struck  with  the  charms  of 
some  mountain  shepherdess,  and  is  now 
saying  to  himself,  in  the  words  of  the  song, 
*  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart 
is  not  here !" 

"  Well,  there  are  ideas  which  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  that  cannot  be  shaken 
off  at  pleasure,  and  1  can  easily  suppose 
that  there  is  much  fascination  in  the  sports 
of  the  hills,"  said  Emma;  "  we  must  there- 
fore excuse  Charles,  although  I  predict 
that  he  will  soon  forget  the  subject  which 
now  appears  to  engross  his  attention." 

This  grave  speech  only  added  to  the 
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confusion  of  our  hero,  and  his  friend  pro- 
posed  that  they  should  have  a  walk  before 
dinner,  as  he  wished  to  look  at  some  ope- 
rations  on  the  farm.  The  abstraction  of 
Charles  continued,  and  he  listened  to  the 
colonel's  observations  on  rural  economy, 
while  his  thoughts  were  ^very  differently 
employed.  His  friend,  believing  that  their 
recent  adventures  still  occupied  and  haunt- 
ed the  mind  of  Charles,  was  anxious  to  get 
him  engaged  in  some  pursuit  of  sufficient 
interest  to  fix  his  attention.  Aware  that 
he  was  a  good  mathematician,  the  colonel 
inquired  whether  he  had  studied  fortifica- 
tion, or  had  any  general  knowledge  of  mi- 
litary tactics.  Upon  being  answered  in 
the  negative — "  Well  then,'*  replied  he, 
"  I  know  something  of  the  art,  both  in 
theory  and  practice ;  you  must  contrive  to 
pass  part  of  the  winter  here,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Polybius  and  Vauban,  we 
shall  make  some  progress.  1  have  seen  a 
survey  of  the  farm  of  Glen  thorn  by  you  ; 
it  does  you  credit  by  its  accuracy,  and  also 
as  a  draughtsman;   your  proficiency   in 
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geometry  will  enable  you  to  proceed  with 
facility,  and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  enter  upon  your  profession,  not 
as  a  raw  schoolboy,  but  as  one  resolved  to 
add  lustre  to  his  rank,  rather  than  be  in- 
debted to  the  station  in  which  he  is  placed 
for  the  distinction  which  he  may  obtain  in 
society." 

Charles  expressed  his  warmest  thanks 
for  this  proffered  favour,  but  hinting  his 
fears  that  he  should  be  troublesome  as  a 
pupil,  to  which  a  complimentary  reply  be- 
ing made,  they  soon  after  went  in  to  din- 
ner. Mrs.  Melville  was  all  complaisance, 
cheerfulness,  and  good  humour  ;  the  young 
ladies  sportive  and  animated ;  but 

"  Nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  sooth  the  stranger's  wo." 

Even  the  racy  juice  of  the  grape  lost  its 
potency,  and  our  hero  was  found  as  dull 
and  stupid,  when  he  adjourned  to  the  tea- 
table,  as  he  appeared  in  the  forenoon  ;  se- 
veral strokes  of  raillery  and  badinage  were 
played  off  against  him,  which  he  was  un- 
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able  to  repel,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  re- 
taliate. 

The  evening  was  fine,  and  hoping  that 
a  change  of  scene  might  enable  him  to 
escape  from  his  own  thoughts,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Glen  thorn. 

"  Why,  Charles,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I 
thought  it  was  agreed  that  you  were  to 
pass  the  night  here  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  was  understood  so,"  re- 
plied Charles ;  "  and  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  vacillation  of  my  mind; 
but  I  really  feel  anxious  to  see  my  dear 
friends  at  Glenthorn,  from  whom  I  do  not 
recollect  having  been  so  long  absent :  in- 
deed, I  think  they  might  justly  charge 
me  with  indifference,  were  I  to  spend  a 
day  and  night  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, without  seeing  them." 

His  friend  did  not  seriously  oppose 
his  departure;  and  Mrs.  Melville  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  his 
friends,  highly  applauding  his  filial  piety, 
which  seemed  never  to  forget  them. 
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^His  reception  at  Glen  thorn  fully  re- 
warded his  solicitude ;  and  if  parental  af- 
fection could  have  banished  the  distract- 
ing thoughts  which  agitated  his  bosom, 
here  he  might  have  enjoyed  happiness. 

During  the  absence  of  Charles,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Angus  had  been  waited  upon 
by  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than 
Francis  Fergus,  of  Dubby  Moss,  esquire, 
who  wished  to  see  our  hero,  and  express 
his  thanks  for  the  service  rendered  to  him, 
in  saving  his  son  and  heir  from  a  watery 
grave. 

As  Mr.  Fergus  was  a  man  of  much  im- 
portance in  his  own  estimation,  and  also 
in  that  of  his  wife,  whom  he  always  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  "  my 
lady,"  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice 
some  leading  features  in  his  early  history. 

William  Fergus,  father  of  Francis  Fer- 
gus, esquire,  and  l^rd  of  Dubby  Moss, 
was  a  tailor,  inhabiting  a  cottage,  to  which 
was  annexed  the  appendage  of  about 
twenty  falls  of  a  hail-yard,  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  common,  between  Shuttledale 
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and  Trimmingburgh,  his  dwelling  being 
close  by  the  public  road  between  these 
towns.  He  was  industrious  in  his  voca- 
tion, and,  according  to  the  established 
custom  of  the  times,  travelled  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  parish,  often  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  making  or  mend- 
ing hodden  coats,  plaiden  hose,  or  doddit 
mittens,  as  they  were  wanted  by  his  em- 
ployers :  for  these  labours  he  was  remu- 
nerated with  the  sum  of  four  shillings 
Scots,  or,  as  it  was  generally  termed,  a 
groat  per  diem,  exclusive  of  his  victuals, 
w^hich  were  always  the  best  that  the  house 
could  afford.  William  was  reckoned  an 
adept  in  his  calling ;  and  his  services  being 
much  in  request,  his  stitching  establish- 
ment generally  consisted  of  himself,  a 
journeyman,  and  two  apprentices,  form- 
ing a  body  of  four  effective  tailors ;  from 
his  assistants  he  had,  by  legal  contract,  a 
bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
wages;  and  with  this  apparently  scanty 
income,  he  preserved  such  respectabiUty 
and  external  decorum,  as  to* be  elected 
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kirk-elder,  to  the  famous  and  worthy  di- 
vine, Mr.  Hernbletter,  pastor  in  the  parish 
of  Greenglebe.  In  this  last  capacity  Wil- 
liam acted  as  a  kind  of  jackall,  if  not  by 
running  down,  at  least  in  scenting  out  the 
prey,  over  which  he  and  his  associates 
chuckled,  in  that  divan  known  by  the 
name  of  the  kirk-session ;  for  the  pious 
Mr.  Hernbletter  was  zealous,  and  rigidly 
righteous,  in  exercising  the  discipline  of 
the  kirk  against  offenders ;  and  William, 
by  virtue  of  his  occupation,  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  gossip  and 
low  scandal  of  the  parish,  which  was  faith- 
fully treasured  up  during  the  week,  and 
most  circumstantially  related  to  the  minis- 
ter in  a  private  interview  before  sermon 
on  Sunday.  To  this  diligence  in  collect- 
ing and  reporting,  it  was  chiefly  owing, 
that  there  were  more  public  rebukes  and 
cutty-stool  exhibitions  in  the  parish  of 
Greenglebe,  than  in  any  other  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery.  William  gene- 
rally got  the  credit  of  this,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  was  so  modest  as  to  re- 
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fuse  the  honour ;  he  was  so  meek  in  tem- 
per and  mild  in  speech,  that  he  contra- 
dicted no  man,  but,  by  a  smile  and 
approving  nod,  assented  to  every  thing; 
and  for  these  amiable  quahties,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sleekum. 

William's  only  son,  Francis,  had,  for 
about  twelve  months,'  exercised  the  same 
business  as  his  father,  and  had  made  sucli 
progress  in  the  mysteries  of  the  needle 
and  thimble,  that  his  labours  were  charged 
at  half  the  rate  of  his  father  s  to  his  em- 
ployers ;  and  the  highest  ambition  of  Fran- 
cis was  to  establish  himself  for  life  as  a 
master  tailor ;  but 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

One  Saturday  evening  in  winter,  as 
William  and  his  men  (as  he  always 
termed  them)  were  returning  home,  plod- 
ding their  weary  way  through  a  deep 
snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  day,  their 
hearts  gladdened  when  they  entered  upon 

VOL.  IL  E 
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the  king's  highway ;  for  there  some  per- 
sons on  horseback  had  recently  passed, 
leaving  a  slight  track  behind  them.  Wil- 
liam, according  to  his  constant  practice, 
was  walking  in  front,  and  about  a  mile 
from  his  own  house,  when  he  suddenly 
fell  flat  on  his  belly  among  the  snow, 
uttering  most  lamentable  groans. 

His  servants  hastened  to  assist  him, 
and  were  about  to  lift  him  up,  but  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  touched  ;  they  urged 
that  he  could  not  lie  among  the  snow, 
without  receiving  further  injury ;  and  the 
journeyman  proposed  carrying  him  home 
on  his  back,  saying — "  I'm  feared  you've 
hurt  yoursel'  upo'  that  ugly  black  hillock 
that  gar't  you  fa'." 

"  Oh,  Jamie,  I  canna  be  stirred !"  cried 
William;  "  just  let  me  lie  still  here,  till  I 
sattle  a  wee:  you  an'  tlie  callan  will 
gang  awa'  hame,  an'  send  out  by  Elspa 
wi'  a  spark  o'  gin,  for  it's  a  sair  cholic 
fightin'  within  me.  O — h  !  The  laddie 
Francie  will  stay  beside  me  till  his  raither 
come;  an',  d'ye  hear,  lads,  it's  late  now. 
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gang  baith  to  your  beds  as  soon  as  you're 
hame,  an'  get  up  in  time  for  the  kirk  the 
morn.     O — h  !" 

"  Dear  me,  master,"  said  James,  "  we 
canna  lat  the  gudewife  come  out  alane  at 
this  time  o'  night — we  maun  come  wi' 
her." 

"Na,  na,"  cried  William,  "you  maunna 
brak'  the  Sabbath ;  there's  enow  to  do  that 
forby  you ;  but  gang  awa,  an'  see  that  ye 
do  my  bidden  like  good  bairns.  Dinna 
put  aff ;  for  oh  !  I'm  sair  distressed." 

The  tailors,  no  less  surprised  by  their 
master's  sudden  illness  than  by  his  obsti- 
nate refusal  of  assistance,  executed  their 
mission  ;  when  Elspa,  in  great  alarm,  has- 
tened to  the  relief  of  her  husband,  and  in 
due  time  returned  with  him  leaning  be- 
tween her  and  Francis. 

The  apprentice  was  an  arch  dog,  and 
suspecting  some  mystery  in  the  affair, 
contrived  to  secrete  himself  behind  a  turf 
stack,  to  witness  their  approach ;  and  he 
affirmed  that  Elspa  had  a  lapful  of  some- 
£  2 
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thing  in  her  apron.  William  was  assisted 
to  his  bedchamber  in  the  dark ;  he  was 
unable  to  officiate  on  Sunday,  but  re- 
covered soon  after. 

At  the  kirk,  proclamation  was  made  by 
the  officer,  of  a  gentleman's  valise  being 
lost  between  Trimmingburgh  and  Shuttle- 
dale,  and  a  large  reward  offered  for  the 
recovery ;  the  valise  was  never  heard  of, 
and  the  owner,  who  belonged  to  the  north 
country,  became  bankrupt  in  consequence. 

Soon  after  this,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  "  laddie  Francie"  was  losing  his  health 
by  confinement ;  he  therefore  bade  adieu 
to  thimble  and  scissors,  opened  a  small 
shop  in  Shuttledale,  and  at  the  first  term 
exchanged  it  for  one  more  extensive;  he 
purchased  largely,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
always  paid  with  ready  money.  Like  a 
duteous  and  affectionate  child,  he  now  re- 
moved his  parents  to  a  more  comfortable 
residence  in  town,  where  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  his  prosperity,  and 
enjoying  ease  and  repose  in  their  latter 
days. 
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When  Francis  arrived  at  the  prudent 
age  of  thirty,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer,  for  whom,  in  days  of  yore, 
he  had  plied  the  needle  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  Business  continued  to  prosper;  and, 
in  due  time,  honour  followed  wealth,  for 
he  arrived  at  the  highest  civic  promotion 
that  Shuttledale  could  bestow  —  being 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  borough, 
and,  ea^  officio,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace.  Francis  had  never  been 
very  dextrous  in  penmanship;  but  find- 
ing that  he  should  now  have  occasion  to 
exhibit  his  name  in  an  official  capacity, 
he  occupied  all  his  leisure  hours  for  a 
whole  week  in  writing  the  words  "  Fran- 
cis Fergus,  Provost  and  J.  P.,"  which 
was  the  designation  he  uniformly  adopted, 
after  being  seated  in  the  municipal  chair. 

In  these  attempts  at  inscribing  his  name 
in  graceful  form,  nearly  a  quire  of  paper 
was  consumed;  and  his  waggish  shopboy 
contrived  to  secrete  one  of  these  sheets, 
filled  on  all  sides  with  the  important  words, 
in  as  great  a  diversity  of  style,  and  as 
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many  different  forms,  as  are  to  be  found 
in  "  the  Penman's  Vade  Mecum."  This 
sheet  is  still  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  in 
the  archives  of  a  virtuoso,  who  sometimes 
amuses  his  friends  by  exhibiting  the  manu- 
script during  the  second  bowl  after  din- 
ner. 

After  much  private  practice,  Mr.  Fer- 
gus found  it  impossible  to  speak  in  any 
other  style  than  his  vernacular  accent  and 
idiom.  To  varnish  over  this  vulgarity, 
he  therefore  affected  so  much  patriotism, 
as  to  pique  himself  upon  preserving  the 
primitive  manners  of  his  country,  particu- 
larly in  speaking  in  a  broad  provincial 
dialect,  which  he  termed  our  national  lan- 
guage; and  from  this  he  never  swerved, 
except  when  obliged  to  use  some  phrase 
or  technical  term,  for  which  his  memory 
could  not  supply  a  ready  synonyme. 
Fully  aware  of  the  dignity  attached  to 
the  office  of  provost  of  a  royal  borough, 
and  the  necessity  that  existed  for  striking 
awe  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  he  affect- 
ed much  stateliness,  gravity,  and  decorum 
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in  his  whole  behaviour,  and  performed  the 
most  trivial  actions  with  an  air  of  dignity 
not  unworthy  of  the  mayor  of  Garrat; 
this  was  preserving  state  at  less  expence, 
and  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  his  feel- 
ings, than  fine  clothes  and  an  expensive 
establishment,  for  which  he  had  no  relish. 
It  being  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  sound  reason,  that  a  man 
should  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  public  without  remunera- 
tion, and  there  being  no  salary  attached 
to  the  office,  Francis  revolved  many 
schemes  in  his  mind,  how  his  labours  for 
the  public  weal  should  find  an  adequate 
reward.  Being  deeply  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  having  many  importations 
coastways,  and  also  from  foreign  countries, 
he  moved  in  council,  that  the  first  magis- 
trate, from  his  election  to  that  office,  and 
afterwards  during  life,  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  paying  shore  dues.  This  motion 
was  supported  by  those  who  considered 
themselves  as  heirs  apparent  to  the  civic 
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chair,  but  after  long  and  keen  discussion, 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Frustrated  in  this  hope,  after  much 
cogitation,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
purchase  of  some  waste  ground,  which  the 
magistracy  had  permitted  to  be  occupied 
by  the  inhabitants  pro  bono  publico,  for 
time  immemorial;  this  he  procured  for  a 
trifle,  justly  observing  in  council,  that  it 
was  as  much  found  money,  as  the  town 
derived  no  benefit  from  it  in  its  present 
state. 

Convinced  that  he  had  got  a  good  bar- 
gain, he  now  very  laudably  set  his  mind 
to  work  how  the  public  could  be  reward- 
ed; and  the  first  measure  that  occurred 
was  that  of  getting  a  substantial  bridge 
thrown  across  the  river  which  divided  the 
town  from  the  country,  at  a  place  where 
there  was  considerable  intercourse,  by 
means  of  a  slight  wooden  bridge  for  foot 
passengers.  By  subscribing  to  this  under- 
taking, first  a  certain  sum  for  the  town, 
and  next  for  himself,   as  an  individual. 
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aided  by  some  judicious  observations  of 
liow  much  it  would  add  to  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
were  liberal  in  their  contributions,  and 
the  swelling  arch  arose,  which  all  pro- 
nounced was  both  "  for  ornament  and 
use." 

Shuttledale  was  thriving  in  trade,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  population.  A  new 
street  was  soon  opened  on  a  line  with  the 
bridge,  which  happening  to  pass  through 
tiie  waste  ground  so  recently  purchased 
by  Mr.  Fergus,  the  fortunate  provost  let 
it  for  an  annual  feu-duty,  which  exceeded 
the  purchase-money. 

As  if  Fortune  had  delighted  to  pour 
her  favours  upon  this  worthy  magistrate, 
another  favourable  incident  occurred ;  he 
had,  many  years  before,  lent  a  sum  to  a 
needy  man,  for  which  he  held  an  heritable 
security  over  several  acres  of  land,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  to 
which  there  was  now  easy  and  direct  ac- 
cess by  the  bridge  just  erected.  The 
E  3 
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mortgager  became  still  more  straightened 
m  his  circumstances — the  day  of  redemp- 
tion specified  in  the  bond  was  past,  and 
Francis  Fergus  became  legal  proprietor; 
from  its  local  situation,  and  other  causes 
already  specified,  this  land  was  also  im- 
mediately feued,  at  a  rate  which  paid 
the  proprietor  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  the  money  laid  out. 

Thus  did  this  public-spirited  magistrate 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  pros- 
perity of  Shuttledale  and  his  private  inte- 
rest mutually  promote  each  other,  and  all 
produced  from  the  suggestions  of  his  fer- 
tile brain  and  consummate  prudence. 

The  period  of  his  provostship  expired, 
and  he  again  sunk  into  the  rank  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  the  titles  of  esquire  and  J.  P., 
like  the  uppermost  seat  in  the  church  gal- 
lery, being  considered  as  an  appendage 
belonging  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the 
man;  for  several  of  his  correspondents, 
most  uncourteously,  forgot  the  esquire 
after  his  retirement ;  and  what  was  a  still 
greater  mortification,  the  darling  J.  P., 
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which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  in 
learning  to  execute  with  ease  and  grace- 
fiil  penmanship,  and  which  he  had  as 
much  pleasure  in  explaining  to  those 
whom  he  supposed  unacquainted  with 
the  abbreviation,  as  ever  an  antiquarian 
enjoyed  in  illustrating  a  Roman  coin,  or 
an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  this  was  still 
dear  to  him,  and  he  could  not,  without  a 
sigh,  resign  the  dignified  and  favourite  ap- 
pellation. 

He  had  still  the  further  mortification 
to  find,  that  after  years  of  unwearied  ap- 
plication, and  unremitted  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  he  was  far  from  popular  among 
the  ignorant  and  ungrateful  citizens  of 
Shuttledale ;  of  this  he  soon  felt  a  pain- 
fully convincing  proof,  for  when  the  time 
came  round  when,  according  to  the  sett 
of  the  borough,  he  could  again  stand  can- 
didate for  the  civic  chair,  which  he  was 
the  more  anxious  to  obtain,  as  a  parlia- 
mentary election  would  take  place  while 
he  remained  in  office,  the  Shuttledalians, 
like  the  fickle  Athenians  with  the  great 
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Alcibiades,  rejected  their  quondam  bene- 
factor, and  added  to  the  insult,  by  elect- 
ing a  man  wlio  had  almost  constantly  op- 
posed him  in  council,  being  of  very  diffe- 
rent principles,  both  in  borough  and  na- 
tional politics. 

Disgusted  with  such  vile  ingratitude, 
Mr.  Fergus  resolved  upon  retiring  from 
the  drudgery  of  business,  and  the  disgust- 
ing association  which  he  was  compelled 
to  hold  with  greasy  citizens,  and  w^ith- 
draw  to  a  snug  retreat  in  the  country, 
where,  like  other  great  men,  he  could  en- 
joy the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  private 
life.  This  resolution  was  most  strenuously 
supported  by  Mrs.  Fergus,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  estate  of  Dubby  Moss  was  in  the 
market,  and  the  sale  had  been  often  ad- 
journed, and  the  price  reduced.  Mr.  Fer- 
gus, who  had  often  higgled  over  the  coun- 
ter for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  penny ; 
knew  how  to  drive  a  bargain ;  and  after  a 
tedious  negociation,  the  purchase  was 
completed,  and  he  became  Francis  Fer* 
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gus,  of  Dubby  Moss,  esquire,  a  title  he 
trusted  more  permanent  than  the  tem- 
porary honours  obtained  in  Shuttledale. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  that 
could  add  to  his  dignity,  he  in  due  time 
got  himself  enrolled  in  the  list  of  free- 
holders, and  afterwards  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  at  quarter  sessions,  by  which 
the  favourite  J.  P.  was  once  more  restored 
to  his  name.  His  progeny  were  a  sou 
and  daughter ;  the  son  being  heir  to  the 
estate,  and  apparently  inheriting  all  his 
father's  virtues,  exclusive  of  others  which 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  station  in  which 
he  was  placed;  of  these,  the  most  con- 
spicuous were,  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
rank,  and  a  most  sovereign  contempt  for 
every  man  who  could  not  write  esquire, 
or  some  other  title,  either  as  a  precursor 
or  an  appendage  to  his  name.  We  have 
already  exhibited  some  feats  of  this  youth- 
ful scion,  and  shall  now  bring  forward 
the  parent  stem  from  which  he  sprung. 

Mr.  Fergus  appeared  at  Glenthom, 
with  what  he  conceived  great  condescen- 
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sion  and  affability,  and  was  received  by 
Mrs*  Angus  with  a  cold  reserve,  very 
unlike  her  usual  manner,  but  which  the 
laird  interpreted  into  the  awe  inspired  by 
the  dignity  of  his  rank.  Mr.  Angus  was 
called  in,  when  the  squire  opened  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visit,  by  saying — "  Ye'll  nae 
doubt  ferly  what's  made  me  ca'  here,  as 
I'm  no  in  the  habit  o'  visitin'  amo'  the 
farmers,  except  my  ain  tenants;  but  I 
cam'  on  purpose  to  see  the  callan  Charlie 
—Charlie  Meldrum— or  Mellon- — or  what 
is't  they  ca'  him  ?" 

^'  If  it  is  Charles  Melville  you  mean, 
sir,  he  is  not  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Angus. 

"  Oh  dear,  that's  an  unco'  pity !  for  I've 
come  anes  errand  to  thank  him  for  the 
trouble  he  took  wi'  Mr.  Fergus.  I'm  sure 
I  canna  say  how  muckle  a'  the  family  are 
obliged  to  him." 

"  I  hope  your  son  is  quite  recovered  ?" 
said  Mr.  Angus. 

"  Oh  ay,  praise  to  his  name  an'  your 
Oiarlie,  he^  brawlie  again ;  but  oh,  it  was 
an  unco  fleg  to  us  a'.    Ye  dinna  ken  what 
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it  is  to  be  parents,  sirs,  an'  canna  form  ony 
rationable  conjecture  about  their  feelins ; 
although  fowk  says  that  you're  a  kindly 
hearted  'oman,  Mrs.  Angus,  no  to  ha'e 
ony  childer  o'  your  ain."  Ellen  made  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  laird 
continued — "  I  wadna  ha'e  sic  anither 
forenoon,  for  ha'f  the  lands  o'  Dubby 
Moss ;  ye  see,  Mr.  Fergus  had  gotten  a 
new  galloway,  that  cost  me  fifteen  red 
guineas,  forby  a  new  saddle  an'  bridle; 
ye  never  saw  a  bonnier  mare,  Mr.  Angus, 
it  wad  ha'e  done  your  heart  good  to  lookit 
at  her,  an'  her  skin  as  sleekit  as  a  butter 
ba'.  Weel,  Mr.  Edward  was  nae  doubt 
a  wee  vain  o'  his  new  bought ;  an'  he  wad 
be  afF  that  mornin'  on  a  visit  to  the  young 
lady  o'  Langbutts;  he  had  never  been 
upon  her  back  but  anes  afore,  an'  I  begged 
him  to  ca'  canny ;  for  I  had  a  dridder  she 
was  kittle,  an'  bade  him  keep  a  good 
bridle  hand,  as  the  poor  thing  was  young, 
an'  kenin'  he  was  forwardsome,  for  he  had 
gotten  some  lessons  at  the  Circles  an'  the 
questram  school.    I  cried  when  he  was 
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caperin'  out  at  the  yate — *  fling  awa'  that 
whup,  Mr.  Edward,'  an'  I  cudna  help 
pray  in'  to  the  Almighty  for  a  blessin' 
upon  him  for  a'  that ;  but  it  was  a'  in  vain, 
for  he  wadna  hear  me,  but  galloped  afFlike 
Jehu.  Weel,  Good  forgi'e  me!  I  maybe 
thought  o'er  muckle  o'  them  baith,  as 
they  went  out  the  avenue:  my  lady  was 
lookin'  o'er  the  window^  an'  says — '  It's 
no  ilka  day  that  the  young  lady  o'  Lang- 
butts  will  get  a  visit  frae  sic  a  genteel  lad.' 
— '  She's  o'er  daft  for  him,'  says  I,  '  an'  he 
put  the  spur  to  her,  she'll  cowp  him  o'er 
the  lugs ;  she  sud  a  ha'en  a  martingale  to 
keep  down  her  head.' — *  Hout !  nae  fear,' 
said  my  lady.  A  weel,  I  stappit  into  the 
garden,  just  by  way  o'  recuration,  an' 
dandert  about,  lookin'  at  the  bonnie  fruit 
upo'  the  wa's,  some  o'  the  finest  jargum- 
nels  that  ever  your  een  lookit  on ;  forby 
c^ins  like  very  sucker ;  rysarts  as  red  as 
blood;  an'  grosers  an'  hinny  blobs  that 
vrad  gar  a  body's  mou'  water;  but  a'  the 
time  I  cudna  help  thinkin'  about  Mr. 
Edward   an'  the  brown    mare,    an'   the 
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bonnie  weel  tochered  young  lady  o'  Lang- 
butts,  for  I  kent  weel  she  wad  neither 
thole  whup  nor  spur. 

"  Aweel,  I  stappit  awa'  into  the  kitchen, 
whan  in  comes  a  stirrah,  a'  hechin',  an' 
sae  breathless  that  he  cudna  speak ;  at 
length  he  got  out — *  Oh  the  young  laird !' 
— ^*  Weel,  w^hat  about  him?'  cried  I. — 
*  Him  an'  the  brown  mare's  drowned  in 
the  trout-pool,'  quoth  he.  My  lady  cow- 
pit  o'er  i'  the  floor  in  a  swarf,  an'  I  stood 
like  a  statute.     There  was  a  trial,  sirs !" 

"  It  was  certainly  very  alarming,"  said 
Mr.  Angus. 

"And  when  did  your  lady  recover ?" 
inquired  Ellen. 

*'Ou'deed  I  cudna  weel  tell  you;  for  whan 
I  lookit  at  my  lady,  lyin'  as  dead's  a  maw, 
the  lasses  a'  scriechen',  my  only  son  an' 
the  fifteen  guinea  mare,  forby  a  new  saddle 
an'  bridle,  a'  drowned  i'  the  trout-pool, 
it  was  an  awfu'  whup — a  sair  straik  a'  of 
a  suddenty !  an'  I  said  to  mysel' — *  What 
signifies  the  lands  o'  Dubby  Moss  now ! 
I'm  a  poor  man  the  day,  for  a'  the  walth 
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I  ha'e.'  The  tears  were  rappin'  down  my 
cheeks,  an'  I  ran  forth ;  but  I  was  blind 
wi'  greetin',  an'  rinnin'  thro'  the  park,  I 
cam'  wi'  sic  a  rackabimus  upon  a  tree, 
that  the  fire  bruinded  frae  my-een,  an' 
raised  a  lump  like  a  teuchat's  egg  upo' 
my  brow.  Whan  I  cam'  to  the  trout- 
pool,  there  was  nae  sign  o'  Mr.  Fergiis ; 
but  the  bonnie  brown  mare  lying  on  her 
braidside,  an'  the  water  gushin'  in  at  her 
inou',  an'  the  spleet  new  saddle  a'  hashed 
amo'  the  stanes.  My  head  begude  a 
whirlin';  an'.  Good  forgi'e  me!  I  had 
thoughts  o' jumpin'  in  beside  them,  whan 
a  wife  cried — '  Hoy,  laird !  this  way.'  I 
never  got  sic  a  blythe  sight,  as  whan  I 
saw  my  bairn  lookin'  out  amo'  the  blan- 
kets. But  no  to  deteen  you,  they  told 
me  wha  took  him  out  o'  the  water,  an'  a* 
that  he  had  done. — '  Aweel  then,'  says  I, 

*  a  byganes  maun  be  forgotten.'  An' 
whan  we  got  him  hame  i'  the  gloamin',  as 
soon's  he  was  conversible,  I  said,  says  I— - 

*  Ye  maun  forgi'e  Charlie  for  the  past.' 
His  mither,  my  lady,  prigget  sair  wi'  him 
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too ;  sae  I  houp  yell  tell  the  callan  that, 
in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Edward  Fergus  is 
willin'  to  forget  an'  forgi'e." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  mean," 
said  Mr.  Angus. 

"  What  is  there  to  forget  and  forgive?" 
cried  Ellen. 

"  Oh,  Pse  warrant  ye  ken  brawlie,  sae 
mony  pleys  as  they've  haen  at  the  school 
in  Shuttledale." 

"  We  never  heard  a  word  upon  the 
subject,"  replied  both;  "  if  Charles  and 
his  companions  quarrelled,  we  never  made 
ourselves  parties  in  the  affair." 

**  Ay,  you're  no  a  father,  goodman, 
that's  it ;  an'  ye've  maybe  a  tender  heart, 
goodwife  ;  but  after  a',  that's  far  frae  like 
a  mither's.  Gif  that  callan  we're  speakin' 
o'  had  been  your  ain  bairn,  your  only  son, 
an'  you  ha'en  as  mony  bonnie  rigs  to  leave 
him  as  there  is  upo'  Dubby  Moss,  ye 
wad  a  found  your  heart  warmer;  but 
there's  a'  the  odds  i'  the  world.  Think  o' 
me  an'  my  lady,  no  a  lad  bairn  but  him- 
sel' ;  it  was  e'en  natural  that  we  wad  like 
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him  weel  used  an'  respeckit.  He  was  aye 
weel  told  to  mind  wha  he  was  come  of, 
an'  no  meddle  wi'  ony  aneath  his  ain  sta- 
tion ;  but,  sirs,  it  wasna  to  be  expeckit 
that  he  wad  thole  to  be  jamphed  an' 
snaggit  by  the  wabster  smatchets  of  Shut- 
tledale ;  an'  syne  that  callan  Charlie  to  set 
himsel'  at  their  head,  it  cudna  be  thought 
that  my  son  wad  bear  that,  frae  ane  that 
naebody  kens  whether  he  had  either  fa- 
ther or  mither,  but  ane  as  it  were  drappit 
frae  the  cluds.  I  cudna  blame  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, suppose  he  was  angry,  for  he  has 
his  father's  blood  in  his  veins.  How  an' 
a'  be  that,  as  I  said  already,  is  a'  to  be 
forgotten  an'  forgi'en  now;  an'  I  wadna 
said  a  cheep  about  it,  had  it  no  been  that 
baith  o'  you  appeared  so  very  ignorant 
concerning  their  outfa's." 

*'  And  I  think,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Angus, 
warmly,  "  it  would  have  been  no  worse 
for  your  son  that  his  parents  had  been  as 
ignorant  of  this  as  ourselves ;  and  as  for 
Charles  Melville,  of  whom  you  speak  so 
contemptuously,  permit  me  to  say,  sir, 
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that  I  am  well  satisfied  he  has  at  least  as 
good  blood  in  his  veins,  if  not  better,  than 
any  that  ever  warmed  the  laird  of  Dubby 
JNIoss's  heart !" 

"  Ye're  angry,  Mrs.  Angus,"  said  Mr. 
Fergus ;  "  now  I've  never  lost  my  temper 
out  o'  my  ain  house  sin'  I  first  sat  upo' 
the  bench,  an'  that's  no  a  tale  o'  yester- 
day now.  Ye  say,  I  speak  contemptibly 
o'  the  lad  Charlie.  Na,  na  ;  ye've  miscon- 
struckit  my  words — I'm  sure  me  an'  mine 
are  baith  obliged  to  him  ;  an'  gif  ye'll  only 
hear  me  out,  I  think  it  will  kythe  plainly 
that  I  dinna  want  to  be  Ingratefool." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  word  more 
upon  the  subject,"  said  JNIr.  Angus,  rising. 

"  Hout,  goodman,  dinna  be  in  sic  a 
fluther.  Sit  down  ;  it's  nae  ilka  day  that 
I  come  to  hinder  your  wark  ;  I  ha'ena 
said  my  say,  an'  ye  dinna  ken  wharefore 
I  cam'  yet." 

Mrs.  Angus,  willing  to  see  what  this 
conceited  and  ostentatious  upstart  would 
be  at,  requested  her  husband  to  sit  down. 
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when  the  laird,  clearing  away  some  huski- 
ness  from  his  throat,  resumed  thus — 

"  When  a  service  is  dune  to  ane  o'  my 
station,  by  ony  body  in  a  laigher  spear, 
something  mair  than  thanks  is  lookit  for. 
Now  my  lady  an'  me's  turned  the  matter 
again  and  again  in  our  heeds ;  I  may  say, 
we've  thought  about  it  sleepin'  an'  wau- 
kin',  an'  seein'  the  callan  Charlie  has,  as 
ane  may  say,  nae  tether  stake  in  society, 
an'  naebody  to  look  to  but  you  twa, 
we've  thought  o'  mae  than  ae  plan  for  his 
behoof,  an'  he  sail  get  his  choice. 

"  First  an'  foremost,  ye  see,  I've  an 
auld  acquaintance  in  Jamaky,  that's  made 
a  hantle  o'  good  siller  at  my  hand ;  for  he 
said  a'  my  Wast  Ingey  consignments, 
whan  i  was  provost  o'  Shuttledale;  now, 
gif  the  callan  has  the  spunk  to  push  his 
fortune,  I'll  gi'e  him  a  letter  to  my  friend 
in  Jamaky,  to  tak'  him  for  a  dark;  an' 
I'll  do  mair — I'll  gi'e  an  order  upo'  my 
friend  for  bis  passage  out,  an'  that'll  no 
put  you  to  ony  expence;   I'se  warrant 
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warrant  ye've  been  at  aneugh  already, 
upon  bis  account.  But,  in  tbe  second 
place,  sud  the  lad  no  like  to  become  an 
emigranter,  my  lady  has  a  cousin  a  super- 
visor, an'  mair  nor  that,  I've  now  some 
moyen  amo'  my  breether,  the  freeholders 
in  the  county,  an'  I've  nae  doubt  o'  get- 
tin'  him  on  to  be  a  ganger ;  that's  a  gen- 
teel post,  an'  sure  pay.  And  in  the  third 
and  last  place,  there's  the  farm  o'  Puddle- 
mire — ye  ken  it,  goodman,  upo'  the  north 
wast  neck  o'  my  estate;  that  I  was  fool 
aneugh  to  set  to  that  never- do- w eel  Tarn 
JafFray,  he  keepit  it  only  three  year,  an', 
atweesh  you  an'  me,  I  want  ha'f  a  year's 
rent  yet ;  but  what  cud  I  do  ?  the  fallaw 
had  neither  siller  nor  credit.  Good  kens 
how  he  tint  them  ;  for  I  maun  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  put  the  farm  in 
grand  order,  baith  wi'  ditchin'  an'  drainin', 
forby  ca'in'  lime  shalls ;  it  was  set  to  him 
at  a  very  reasonable  rent :  now,  out  o'  grati- 
tude for  what  the  lad  Charlie's  done,  I'll  gi'e 
him  a  nineteen  years'  tack  o't,  at  twa  shil- 
lin's  the  acre  aneath  Tam  JafFray's  rent. 
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There's  just  fifty  acres  o't;  now  in  nine- 
teen year,  wi'  the  intel-est,  that's  puttin' 
aboon  a  hiinder  red  guineas  in  his  loof; 
an'  gif  ye  Hke  to  be  caution  for  the  rent, 
as  young  fowks  is  sometimes  floughter- 
some,  that  will  help  to  keep  him  steady, 
an'  he  sail  get  leave  to  send  his  yeld  cattle 
to  the  muir  forby.  Now,  goodman,  there's 
three  outlooks  for  him,  let  him  chap  an' 
chuse;  I  wadna  like  but  to  do  the  gen- 
teel thing,  whan  I  put  my  fit  to  the  ba'; 
an  he  sail  get  twa  weeks  to  mak'  up  his 
mind." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  begged  that  he 
might  not  lose  a  tenant ;  requesting  also 
that  he  would  not  trouble  any  of  his 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  on  account  of 
Charles  Melville ;  and  Francis  Fergus, 
esquire,  took  his  leave,  astonished  to  find 
that  the  favours  he  intended  were  held  in 
so  little  estimation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars^ 

Congeal'd  impetuous  showers  descend  ; 

Haste,  close  the  windows,  bar  the  doors, 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella  and  a  friend  !     Johnbon. 

Autumnal  Sports,  and  Winter  Pleasures. 

It  was  now  the  season  when  the  hope 
that  had  brightened  the  eye  of  the  farmer, 
was  ripened  into  that  fruition  which  glad- 
dened his  heart.  The  children  of  labour 
rejoiced,  and  all  ranks  seemed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  scene  of  general  happiness ;  for 
the  ripened  grain  hung  its  golden  head, 
or  the  rich  shock  rose  on  every  field  ;  and 
-the  most  selfish  heart  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
.pand,  in  contemplating  the  rural  picture, 
in  which  the  vegetable  and  animal  world 
•were  so  harmoniously  blended. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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Of  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in 
the  country,  or  have  even  had  the  felicity 
of  spending  a  few  weeks  there,  in  this  de- 
lightful season,  there  are  perhaps  few  who 
do  not  recollect  the  pleasure  with  which 
they  have  stood  upon  a  sloping  bank  after 
sunset,  enjoying  "  each  rural  sight,  each 
rural  sound ;"  the  fleecy  purple  clouds, 
fringed  with  gold,  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly blending  with  the  fine  etherial  blue 
by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  in  the 
distant  east,  the  broad  full  moon,  rising 
over  the  dark  hill,  her  fiery  aspect  gradu- 
ally mellowing  to  a  soft  and  silvery  bright- 
ness, as  she  silently  ascends  the  sky.  With 
slow  but  cheerful  steps,  the  joyous  reapers 
cross  the  fragrant  stubble-field,  their  laugh 
floating  on  the  stillness  of  evening ;  or 
perhaps  the  melting  tones  of  rural  song, 
poured  artless  from  the  lips  of  a  village 
maiden,  who  warbles  with  innocent  de- 
light "  The  Waukin'  o'  the  Fauld,"  or 
"  Braw  Lads  on  Galla  Water,"  or  haply, 
with  tender  pathps,  "  The  Braes  of  Yar- 
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row,"  or  "  The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest  are 
a'  wed  away."  In  the  distance,  the 
slow  returning  herds  lowing  as  a  bass 
to  the  sharp  treble  whistle  of  their  youth- 
ful conductor.  The  grating  wheel  of 
the  loaded  team,  heard  descending  the 
pebbly  slope,  and  at  intervals  the  cheer- 
ful "  jee  ho !"  of  the  driver.  High  in 
air,  the  cawing  rooks  spread  their  jetty 
wings,  as  they  journey  to  the  shady  and 
towering  wood ;  the  owl,  with  melancholy 
sound,  hoots  in  the  copse ;  lambs  bleating 
on  the  distant  hills,  while  the  deep  and 
hollow  barkings  of  the  farmer's  mastiff  are 
responded  by  the  shrill  yelpings  of  the  vil- 
lage cur ;  the  river  rushes  over  the  rock 
in  hoarse  murmurs,  or  gurgles  along  in 
gentler  chidings ;  while  echo  blends  the 
whole  in  mingling  confusion.  The  farmer, 
walking  in  the  barn-yard,  sees  with  secret 
delight  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the 
stack,  which  rises  beneath  the  knees  of  the 
builder;  while  the  bat  flits  suddenly  along, 
and  the  beetle,  as  he  "  wheels  his  droning 
F  2 
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flight,"  calls  forth  the  presage  of  a  fine  day 
to-morrow.  Such  is  the  picture  of  a  plea- 
sant evening  in  autumn,  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  most  delightful  sensations  m 
every  heart  capable  of  relishing  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  or  of  adoring  the  goodness 
and  bounty  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Charles,  upon  his  return  from  the  hills, 
had  resumed  his  equestrian  exercises,  and 
by  the  end  of  autumn,  considered  himself 
a  tolerable  horseman.  Having  permission 
from  his  friend  colonel  Melville,  he  sonie- 
times  walked  out  with  his  gun,  arid  was 
now  a  good  marksman.  One  forenoon  he 
had  strolled  over  the  muirs  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  he  was  met  by  Francis 
Fergus,  of  Dubby  Moss,  iesquire,  to  whbm 
the  person  of  our  hero  was  unknown  ;  but 
Charles  was  well  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  squire.  This  gentleman 
was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  laws,  especially 
such  as  protected  the  property,  rights,  arid 
privileges  of  that  class  of  society  to  whiibh 
he  now  belonged,  insomuch  that  his  nariie 
was  an  object  of  terror  to  all  the  poachers 
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\vithin  ten  miles  round  his  mansion.  Be- 
ing also  fond  of  pushing  himself  forward, 
he  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  upon  the 
bench  at  quarter  sessions  for  the  county, 
and  also  the  justice  of  peace  courts  in 
Shuttledale,  to  the  great  dread  of  petty 
delinquents,  and  annoyance  of  the  quo- 
rum, who,  havdng  less  inclination  to  live 
as  tyrants  in  the  country,  hated  the  trouble 
of  hearing  complaints,  which,  although 
perhaps  countenanced  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  were  often,  upon  investigation,  found 
to  be  frivolous  and  vexatious.  There  were 
at  that  period,  and  still  are,  many  muirs 
and  waste  grounds,  unclaimed  or  undivid- 
ed by  the  conterminous  proprietors;  on 
these  the  peasantry  were  in  the  practice  of 
cutting  turf,  or  divots,  to  cover  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  also  of  grubbing  furze  and 
pulling  heath  for  fuel ;  these  were  allow- 
ed to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  heritors  in 
general,  although  Mr.  Fergus  had  often 
y.erponstrated  with  them  against  permit- 
ting such  depredations,  urging  them  to 
the  same  rigorous  pros.e|Qiatio|i  as  he  adopt- 
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ed  against  offenders  ;  for  if  a  trespass  was 
committed  on  his  domain,  he  immediately 
brought  an  indictment ;  if  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  he  lodged  an  informa- 
tion. In  one  season,  Mr.  Fergus  had  the 
three  following  prosecutions — one  against 
a  widow,  whose  son,  a  boy,  was  detected 
with  a  back-load  of  furze,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  indictment,  he  had  clandestinely 
and  feloniously  cut  and  carried  away  from 
the  muir  of  Francis  Fergus,  esquire;  another 
was  against  an  old  woman,  a  parish  pauper, 
for  picking  up  a  few  fallen  sticks  in  a  se- 
vere storm  of  snow,  for  the  purpose  of 
cooking  her  humble  meal,  or  warming  her 
withered  limbs ;  and  a  third  was  against 
a  blind  man,  for  allowing  his  cow  to  pas- 
ture on  a  common,  to  which  the  laird  of 
Dubby  Moss  pretended  a  right  as  his  pro- 
perty. 

From  all  that  Charles  knew  of  the 
squire,  he  held  him  in  still  greater  con- 
tempt than  his  son  ;  and  from  the  relation 
of  what  had  passed  during  his  interview 
at  Glenthorn,  our  hero  was  inclined  to 
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blame  the  parents  for  the  wayward  propen- 
sities of  their  child. 

It  will  not  be  imagined  that  Charles 
was  disposed  to  treat  him  with  much  re- 
spect on  their  present  rencontre ;  he  was 
about  to  pass,  when  the  laird,  strutting 
before  him,  said,  in  a  peremptory  tone — 
**  Who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  What  right  have  you  to  inquire  T 
said  Charles,  haughtily. 

"  You're  a  potcher,  sir!  and  by  the 
^statue  a  vagrant  and  a  delinkum — deliver 
your  gun!" 

"  If  you  want  a  shot  with  my  fowling- 
piece,  I  have  no  objections  to  letting  you 
try ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  can 
shoot ;  you  have  not  the  air  of  a  sports- 
man ;  you  are  rather  like  a  tailor !" 

"  You're  a  slandersome  rascal,  an'  I'll 
no  stand  to  ca'  quarrels  wi  you  ;  I  tell  you, 
sir,  you're  potchin'  an'  trespassin'  upo'  my 
property,  whare  you've  nae  right  to  set  a 
lit  without  my  leave." 

"  Your  property !  whom  do  you  call 
yourself?" 
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"  My  name,  sir,  is  Francis  Fergus,  esquire, 
of  Dubby  Moss,  freeholder  of  the  county, 
and  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace !" 

"  You  the  laird  of  Dubby  Moss  1  that's 
a  good  joke  !  Mr.  Fergus,  sir,  is  a  gentle- 
man, both  in  manners  and  appearance  ; 
you  are  the  contrary  in  both,  and  the  one 
does  not  shame  the  other;  but  I  know 
you  now — you  are  the  drunken  bell- 
man of  Shuttledale,  and  come  here,  as  I 
suppose,  for  a  load  of  broom  to  make  be- 
soms. Have  you  had  a  dram  this  morn- 
ing ?  I  suppose  not ;  for  you  have  a 
poor,  meagre,  starved-like  appearance;  I 
am  afraid  you  have  had  no  breakfast. 
Here,  fellow  !  there  is  sixpence  for  you ; 
go,  get  some  victuals ;  but  don't  spend  it 
with  Maggy  Hillocks  in  the  Beggars' 
Beild,  as  you  pass,  for  they  say  you  meet 
your  friends  there." 

In  this  injunction  more  was  meant  than 
met  the  ear,  and  the  laird  felt  it  severely; 
his  countenance  distorted  with  rage,  he 
said — "  Sir,  you  are  the  most  impudentest 
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dog  that  I  ever  seed  in  my  life,  ^'  I  wad 
gi'e  a  red  guinea  to  ken  your  name  1" 

**  111  tell  you  for  half  the  sum,  if  you 
will  shew  me  of  what  use  the  information 
can  be." 

"  Use  !  why,  sir,  I'll  persecute  you  for 
a  potcher  an'  a  blackgerd ;  I'll  lat  you  ken 
gif  I  be  the  laird  o'  Dubby  ISIoss." 

"  Well,  fellow,  be  what  you  may,  my 
name  is  Charles  Melville,  and  I  reside  at 
Glenthorn.  Have  you  any  thing  further 
to  say?" 

The  squire,  now  utterly  confounded  be- 
tween rage  and  shame,  slunk  away,  deeply 
abashed,  without  uttering  a  word;  Charles, 
although  averse  from  inflicting  pain,  either 
bodily  or  mentally,  feeling  a  secret  gratifi- 
cation in  the  retribution  he  had  obtained, 
for  the  contemptuous  language  held  by 
•Mr.  Fergus  at  Glenthorn. 

Winter  set  in,  and  Charles,  agreeably 
to  the  arrangements  made  between  him 
and  colonel  Melville,  went  over  to  Beech- 
wood,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  his  at- 
P5 
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tack  upon  Polybius  and  Vauban.  The 
friendly  colonel  acted  as  his  preceptor; 
they  studied  hard  for  two  hours  every 
forenoon,  and  nearly  the  same  time  in  the 
evening.  While  the  roads  were  good, 
Charles  generally  slept  at  Glen  thorn,  walk- 
ing over  to  Beech  wood  after  breakfast ; 
but  many  causes  occurred  to  prevent  or 
interrupt  this  regularity;  dark  or  rainy 
nights,  and  many  other  casualties,  such  as 
a  hit  at  backgammon  with  his  tutor,  ot 
a  game  at  chess  with  Emma;  these  often 
protracted  his  stay  till  it  was  too  late  for 
returning. 

His  acquaintance,  the  misanthrope,  had 
called  and  missed  him  at  Glenthorn ;  when 
Mrs.  Angus  mentioned  this,  describing 
the  man,  Charles  informed  her  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  singular  character,  and  his  lik- 
ing for  James ;  these  were  double  recom- 
mendations to  the  favour  of  Ellen — he  was 
indigent,  and  the  friend  of  Charles.  Upon 
his  next  call,  he  was  recognised  as  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  never  after  found  himself 
at  a  loss  for  a  dinner,  or  a  night's  lodging. 
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if  Glenthorn  was  in  his  way ;  and  if  any 
part  of  his  dress  appeared  to  be  taking 
leave  of  him,  he  was  certain  of  finding  a 
supply. 

David  and  Ellen  had  often  anticipated 
the  pleasure  which  they  expected  frOm 
the  company  of  Charles,  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  ;  but  of  this  the  kindness 
of  colonel  Melville  had  deprived  them, 
and  they  had  too  much  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  their  protege,  to  repine  at 
what  they  saw  was  obviously  for  his  fu- 
ture advantage.  He  spent  a  week  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  friends 
at  Glenthorn,  after  which  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  Beechwood. 

Soon  after  the  new  year,  a  severe  storm 
set  in,  and  the  snow  fell  so  heavily,  that 
all  communication  and  public  intercourse 
was  for  a  considerable  time  suspended. 
The  amusements  of  the  family  at  Beech- 
wood  were  therefore  entirely  within  doors ; 
consisting  of  those  already  mentioned, 
with  the  additions  of  a  song  from  Emma 
and  Louisa,  accompanied  by  the  harpsi- 
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chord,  occasional  reading,  and  juvenile  cri- 
ticism.    The  conversation  of  Emma  was 
sensible,  but  not  formal  and  sententious — 
sedate  without  being  languid  or  insipid, 
and  sentimental  without  affectation  ;  when 
she  read  a  tender  tale,  in  which  the  feel- 
ings and  emotions  of  the  heart  were  ex- 
cited, her  sensibility  was  discovered  by  a 
slight  tremour  in  her  voice,  which   she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  disguise;  this  was 
still  more  conspicuous  when  she  accom- 
panied her  harpsichord  to  a  soft  and  melan- 
choly air ;  for  then  the  melting  pathos  of 
her  tones  thrilled  to  the  heart,  while  her 
eyes  swam  in  dewy  lustre,  like  stars  in  the 
pure  and  deep  azure  of  a  cloudless  wintry 
sky ;  the  cadence  of  her  voice  falling  mel- 
lowed upon  the  ear,  soft  as  fhe  green  wave 
kisses  the  sandy  shore,  when  ncrt  a  zepihyr 
ripples  the  undulating  tide,  and  gentle  as 
the  dew  descends  on  the  lily's  scented 
bosom. 

Louisa  was  gay,  but  "not  giddy ;  she  had 
much  liveliness,  'but  no  levity  in  her  man- 
ner ;  the  playful  and  imioeexrt  joke  flpwed 
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from  her  tongue  with  artless  volubility ; 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  united  to 
form  the  fascinating  smile  that  played  up- 
on her  lips,  while  guileless  delight  spaf  kled 
in  her  eye. 

One  day,  Winter  had  been  collecting 
all  his  terrors,  and  seemed  only  to  wait  for 
the  shades  of  night,  that  lie  might  ascend 
his  throne  of  darkness  in  terrible  ^^jesty. 
The  snow  fell  thick,  and  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees  bent  beneath  their 
fleecy  burden  ;  the  sun  was  obscured^  and 
the  penetrating  frost,  with  arrowy  breath, 
pervaded  the  atmo&pliere ;  evening  ap- 
proached, and  the  wind  blew  with  a  vio- 
lence which  continued  to  increase ;  but  the 
shutters  were  closed,  a  cheerful  .fire  blazed, 
the  splendid  urn  hissed  upon  the  table, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  happy  faces,  who 
seemed  deaf  to  the  warring  wind,  and  in- 
sensible of  the  gloomy  sadness  which  in- 
volved the  face  of  nature.  But  they  were 
obliged  to  listen,  for  the  tempest  awoke 
in  awful  sublimity  ;  the  driving  snow  pelt- 
ed  upon  the  windows,  and  the  hail  rattled. 
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as  if  determined  to  obtain  admission.  The 
bellowing  winds  raved  like  deep  thunder 
among  the  bending  woods;   lofty  trees, 
which  had  proudly  defied  the  storms  of 
ages,  were  heard  to  rend  asunder,  or  fall, 
with  tremendous  crash,  prostrate  on  the 
lawn;  broad  oaks  seemed   to  groan,  and 
loud  complainings    swelled   on  the   gale. 
Windows  clattered  in  their  frames  ;  shut- 
ters started,  in  despite  of  bolts  and  hinges; 
doors  flapped,  massy  beams  creaked,   the 
roof  seemed  to  groan,  and  the  walls  to 
shake  around  them.     Symptoms  of  alarm 
appeared  in  the  countenances  of  the  ladies; 
but  colonel  Melville  requested  them  to  be 
easy,  for  there  was  no  danger.     The  tem- 
pest continued  to  howl  with  unremitted 
fury,  unless  by  momentary  fits,  as  if  the 
spirit  of  the  storm   had  paused,  that  he 
might  be  enabled   to  breathe  sounds  of 
deeper  horror. 

"  Come,  Emma,"  cried  the  colonel,  "  sit 
down  to  the  harpsichord,  and  let  softer 
notes  chase  from  our  minds  this  war  of 
elements." 
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Emma  complied  with  her  father's  re- 
quest, and  sung  the  following  ballad,  with 
a  plaintive  tenderness,  which,  before  she 
had  finislied,  chased  the  playful  smile  from 
the  lip  of  Louisa,  and  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  her  sparkling  eye  with  the  tear  of  sen- 
sibility. 

«„■■ 

"  THE  FLOWER  OF  GLENISLA. 


"  The  tempest  was  howling,  the  road  long  and  dreary, 

And  thick  drove  the  snow  on  the  dark  heath  of  Lorn, 
Where  wandered  poor  Mary,  dejected  and  weary; 

For  Love  in  her  bosom  had  planted  his  thorn. 
Her  William  was  poor,  but  she  thought  him  true-hearted. 

Truth  flowed  from  his  tongue,  and  love  lighted  his  eye; 
But  the  flower  of  Glenisla,  betrayed  and  deserted. 

Was  now  left  to  languish,  to  wither,  and  die ! 

"  Dark  night  fell  around  her,  no  kind  star  was  beaming  ; 

Her  tresses  were  filled  with  the  sharp-driving  hail; 
And  from  her  dark  eyes  the  big  tear-drops  were  streaming. 

That  chilled  her  wan  cheek  as  they  froze  in  the  gale. 
Cold,  hungry,  and  fainting,  this  flow'ret,  forsaken. 

Now  pillowed  her  i)ead  on  the  white  glistening  snow  ; 
Her  dim  eye  no  more  in  fond  love  to  awaken; 

The  blush  on  her  pale  cheek  no  longer  to  glow. 
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"  Now  qniirmuring  low,  she  said—*  Dear  deceiver! 

My  last  breath  shall  whisper  forgiveness  to  you; 
May  anguish  like  mine  be  a  stranger  for  ever  ! 

Farewell,  thou  vain  world ! — faithless  Vyilliam,  adieu  !' 
The  last  sigh  she  heaved  with  the  loud  tempest  blepHed  ; 

And  cold  was  her  heart  when  the  morning-beam  shone; 
For  Mary's  pure  spirit  to  heaven  had  ascended, 

Where  suffering  and  sorrow  are  ever  uniinown." 

"  Emma,"  said  the  colonel, "  you  seem  to 
have  leagued  with  the  genii  of  the  tem- 
pest, that  you  might  increase  our  melan- 
choly. Come,  Louisa,  let  us  hear  whether 
you  cannot  wake  a  more  cheerful  strain." 

She  touched  the  keys,  and  after  a  short 
symphony,  in  a  clear  voice,  and  lively  air, 
warbled  thus : — 

"  Now  the  twilight  is  gone. 

And  the  black  clouds  are  scowling;. 
From  his  cold  icy  throne 

Grisly  Winter  is  howling; 
Let  the  dance  and  the  song, 

Love  and  friendship  combining,. 
Our  glad  moments  prolong, 

All  their  pleasures  entwining. 

"  Till  the  bright  vernal  hours 

Set  young  flovi' Vets  a-springing  ; 
And  from  wild  woodlfjnd  bowers 

Nature's  minstrels  are  singing  : 
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While  the  primroses  svyeet 

Bend  their  heads  o'er  the  fountain; 

And  the  lamb's  plaintive  bleat 
Fxhoes  soft  from  the  raoonliaini 

"  Not  a  cloud  dims  the  sky^ 

As  the  season  advances; 
And  the  gay  summer-fly 

In  the  eVeiiing-sun  dances: 
While  tlie  bee  wings  his  flight 

To  the  heath's  purple  blossom^ 
Or  escapes  from  our  sight>        ' 

In  the  white  lily's  bosom. 

"  Golden  harvest  draws  near, 

Pouring  out  all  her  treasure; 
And  the  forest  now  sere, 

Shews  how  fleeting  each  pleasure  ! 
Let  us  then  chase  away 

Clouds  of  darkness  and  sorrow; 
And  the  gloom  of  to-day 

Cheer  with  hope  for  to-morrow." 

"  Ay,  Louisa,"  cried  her  father,  when 
the  song  was  ended,  "  that  is  the  anodyne 
for  a  night  like  this  ;  and  such,  my  dear 
girls,  is  the  method  by  which  you  should 
endeavour  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
scenes  of  life,  which  you  will  find  as  di- 
versified with  vicissitudes,  as  the  seasons 
which  Louisa  has  just  now  described.     I 
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trust  you  will  never  be  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  tempest ;  but  it  would  be  a  ro- 
mantic hope  to  suppose  that  all  your  hours 
will  glide  along  in  uninterrupted  calm 
and  cloudless  sunshine ;  such  is  not  the 
constitution  of  our  natures,  and  is  very  sel- 
dom the  lot  of  humanity  ;  therefore  close 
not  your  eyes  in  shrinking  fear,  when  the 
dark  cloud  hovers  above  your  head ;  nor 
tremble  when  you  hear  the  howling  of 
the  angry  gale ;  far  less  indulge  that  me- 
lancholy and  morbid  sensibility,  w^hich 
only  enervates  the  mind,  and  gives  double 
force  to  the  pressure  of  every  external  evil. 
Be  assured  that  a  cheerful  mind  will  en- 
able you  to  look  upon  trivial  ills  with  con- 
tempt, and  to  meet  serious  distresses  with 
composure  and  equanimity  ;  according  to 
the  concluding  sentiment  of  Louisa's  song, 
always  let  the  gloom  of  to-day  be  cheered 
by  the  hope  of  brighter  skies  to-morrow. 
But  I  have  chosen  a  bad  season  for  a  mo- 
nitory lecture,  the  continuance  of  which 
would  rather  have  a  tendency  to  awaken 
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the  feelings  which  it  is  my  wish  to  banish 
for  the  present." 

The  evening  was  passed  in  cheerful  con- 
versation, and  the  howling  of  the  tempest 
so  far  subsided,  as  to  serve  for  their  lullaby 
at  the  hour  of  repose. 

Winter  passed  away,  and  in  the  month 
of  March,  colonel  Melville  left  Beechwood 
for  Edinburgh,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
some  weeks ;  Charles  therefore  returned 
to  Glenthorn,  dividing  his  time  between 
study,  riding,  walking,  and  that  sensible 
and  cheerful  conversation  which  he  always 
enjoyed  with  his  benevolent  protectors. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Oh,  sweeter  than  the  flower  th?it  scents  the  gale, 
She,  well  could  work  the  rich  embroidery, 

Or  with  the  maidens  bear  the  milking-pail ; 
Yet  light  at  beltane  reel,  you  could  espy 
No  lady  in  the  land  who  with  this  May  could  vie. 

Hogg. 


I  wad  gi'e  a'  my  gowd,  my  bairn, 

My  lands  an*  jointure»fee, 
For  ae  blast  o'  the  westlin'  wind, 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee  ! 

Edam  o'  Gordon. 

Prudence  at  her  Post,  and  Beauty  in  Distress. 

Dan  Norval  still  continued  at  Glen- 
thorn,  was  now  a  man  in  stature  and  be- 
haviour, and  gaining  daily  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  his  master;  and  Dan  felt  himself 
so  happy,  that  he  would  not  have  exchang- 
ed his  situation  for  the  service  of  the  best 
gentleman  in  the  county.     His  sister  was 
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just  now  to  be  married  to  a  farm-servant, 
whose  residence  was  about  a  mile  beyond 
Beech  wood. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  custom  of  the 
peasantry  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  by 
what  is  still  known  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  appellation  of  "  a  penny 
wedding,"  a  species  of  rustic  festivity 
w^hich  is  falling  fast  into  desuetude.  The 
relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances  of  the 
parties  were  generally  invited,  and  the 
company  assembled  often  amounted  to 
two  or  three  hundred;  all  paid  a  certain 
sum  for  dinner,  and  regaled  themselves  by 
dancing,  and  drinking  punch  or  toddy 
during  the  afternoon,  the  materials  for 
which  were  furnished  by  the  bridegroom, 
at  a  certain  price ;  when,  after  defraying 
all  expences,  it  was  generally  expected 
that  a  surplus  would  remain  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  new-married  couple.  Exclusive 
of  those  who  were  personally  invited,  as 
this  was  a  kind  of  public  entertainment, 
"inany  young  men,  from  the  superior  ranks 
in  life,  w^ould  often  attend,  merely  to^n- 
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joy  the  exhibition  of  rural  beauty  in  its 
best  array,  and  to  mingle  in  the  festivities 
of  low  life ;  and  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing pleasing  in  seeing  so  large  an  assem- 
blage of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  arrayed  in 
all  their  rustic  finery.     After  dinner,  no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  or  seen  but  fiddling, 
dancing,    drinking,    laughter,   love,    and 
good-humour;  and  if  the  scene  did  not 
always  exhibit  "  the  feast  of  reason,"  it 
never  failed  to  produce  "  the  flow  of  soul." 
Charles   had    never  witnessed  one   of 
these  rural  fetes,  and  the  present  seemed 
to  offer  a  fair  occasion  for  gratifying  his 
curiosity ;  he  therefore  intimated  to  Dan 
his  wish   to  be  regularly  invited  to  the 
wedding.     Had  the  lord  of  the   manor, 
with  all  the  people  of  rank  and  title  in  the 
county,  attended  his  sister's  marriage,  Dan 
could  not  have  felt  more  elated,  or  thought 
himself  and  his  sister  more  highly  honour- 
ed, than  he  did  by  the  company  of  Charles ; 
he  had  long  been  convinced  that  Charles 
was  his  friend  ;  but  he  considered  it  as 
publicly  avowed  on  the  present  occasion. 
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and  felt  his  own  importance  increase  in 
proportion. 

The  company,  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  hundred,  dined  upon  the  green,  on 
temporary  tables,  or  rather  one  long  table, 
formed  of  planks  and  ladders  laid  for  the 
occasion,  and  covered  with  webs  of  linen. 
After  dinner,  Charles  went  to  the  barn, 
which  served  for  a  ball-room,  where  he 
found  an  assemblage  of  lads  and  lasses, 
ranged  around  the  house,  seated  on  benches, 
exclusive  of  about  two  dozen  who  were 
on  the  floor,  occupied  in  dancing  Scotch 
reels. 

Like  the  boy  who  has  for  the  first  time 
entered  a  country  fair,  and  cannot  stop  till 
he  has  explored  the  heterogeneous  scene 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other ;  or  like  the 
gaudy  belle  in  the  show-room  of  a  fashion- 
able milliner,  who  cannot  allow  her  eye  to 
rest  upon  gauze,  satin,  or  lutestring,  but 
continues  restless  and  impatient  until  she 
has  turned  over  and  examined  all  the 
French  and  Flanders  laces,  ribbons,  gew- 
gaws, and  frippery,  so  tastefully  arranged 
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by  the  officiating  priestess  in  the  temple 
of  fashion;  or  like  the  epicure,  who  being 
to  dine  at  the  Hotel  de  Gourmands,  can- 
not resolve  upon  a  single  dish  till  he  has 
perused  the  bill  of  fare  with  profound  at- 
tention, whatever  may  be  its  length ;  or 
like  the  bee,  that  "  buzzes  from  the  lily 
to  the  rose;"  or  like  an  hundred  other 
things  to  be  found  in  the  world — so  did 
our  hero  slowly  pace  round  the  arena  ; 
now  admiring  a  set  of  expressive  features, 
and  next  a  fine  complexion ;  now  arrested 
by  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes,  and  again  fas- 
cinated by  a  dimple  on  a  cheek  where  the 
glow  of  health  was  more  deeply  suffused 
by  the  blush  of  modesty,  while  artless 
smiles,  lovely  pouting  lips,  flowing  ring- 
lets, and  all  the  nameless  witchery  of  fe- 
male charms,  wantoned  on  every  side ; 
when  he  turned  to  the  dancers,  the  "  light 
fantastic  toe,"  slender  ankle,  graceful  form, 
aild  easy  motion,  w^re  more  conspicuous, 
from  the  en  hon  point  rotundity,  awk- 
ward gait,  hoyden  airs,  and  boisterous  vul- 
garity of  others  around  tiuetn.     Thus  was 
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he  assailed  on  all  sides,  by  the  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  female  beauty  that  floated 
before  him,  absorbing,  and  at  the  same 
time  distracting  his  attention.     But  amidst 
all  this  assemblage  of  rural  loveliness  and 
rustic  finery,  one  face  and  form  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  Charles  as  conspicuously 
pre-eminent;  it  was  that  of  a  girl  in  the 
meridian  of  youthful  bloom  ;  her  stature 
and  form   might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  a  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  (the 
comparison  is  hackneyed,  but  we  know  of 
none  better) ;  there  was  a  regularity  and 
expression  in  her  features,  which  not  only 
claimed,  but  almost  commanded  respect ; 
the  mild  and  melting  lustre  of  her  eyes 
indicated  tenderness,  regulated  by  innate 
modesty;  while  every  motion  exhibited 
the  graces  of  art,  with  the  ease  of  nature. 
Her  dress  was  in  a  style  of  chaste  sim- 
plicity, which  evinced  the  correctness  of 
her  taste,  and  the  purity  of  her  mind; 
and  could  our  hero  have  forogtten  the 
fine  blue  eyes  of  Emma  Melville,  it  is 

VOL.  II.  G 
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probable  that  his  heart  would  have  been 
in  some  danger  from  these  powerful  at- 
tractions. 

After  having  for  some  time  studied 
the  customs  of  the  place,  Charles  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  mingle  in  the  festivi- 
ties around  him ;  etiquette  requb-ed  that 
he  should  first  dance  with  the  bride  and 
her  maids ;  having  made  this  sacrifice  to 
politeness,  he  hastened  to  indulge  his 
wishes,  by  offering  his  hand  to  the  fair 
unknown,  who  had  so  particularly  fixed 
his  attention. 

With  a  modest,  but  not  bashful  blush, 
she  rose,  and  permitted  him  to  lead  her 
to  the  dance,  in  which  she  moved  with  a 
lightness  of  step  and  unassuming  dignity 
of  manner,  which  still  raised  her  in  his 
esteem  ;  he  detained  her  for  another  dance, 
in  which  he  imagined  she  joined  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure.  At  the  conclusion,  he 
inquired  very  respectfully  whether  she 
would  again  favour  him  ;  when  she  softly 
whispered — "  Custom  requires  that  you 
take  out  the  other  girls,  otherwise  you 
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will  offend,"  and  she  modestly  retired  to 
her  seat. 

Charles  could  not  help  admiring  her 
good  sense  and  self-denial ;  for  he  flattered 
himself  that  she  enjoyed  the  last  dance ; 
and  he  considered  her  monitory  hint  as  a 
proof  of  her  respect  for  him,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  she  wished  him  to  behave  with 
propriety. 

Dancing  was  to  Charles  an  easy  exer- 
cise, and  he  went  through  the  accustomed 
routine  unfatigued,  but  without  pleasure ; 
and  could  not  avoid  occasionally  glanc- 
ing his  eye  over  the  house,  apprehensive 
that  the  fair  who  still  occupied  his  thoughts 
might  depart. 

At  these  rural  fetes,  custom  had  estab- 
lished it  as  a  prescriptive  right,  that  every 
beau  might  embrace  the  girl  with  whom 
he  danced,  if  inclined  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege. Our  hero  saw  this  freedom  often 
exercised,  and  again  leading  out  the  fair 
incognita^  he  was  about  to  indulge  his 
wishes,  by  taking  the  same  liberty,  but 
G  2 
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she  repelled  him  with  a  significant  glance, 
and  an — "  Oh,  no  !"  in  a  tone  so  soft  and 
fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
manding, as  prohibited  his  persisting; 
still  the  refusal  was  so  tender,  and  the 
glance  of  her  eye  so  eloquent,  that  Charles, 
although  but  a  novice  in  affairs  of  love 
and  gallantry,  felt  what  the  epigrammatist 
describes — 

"  A  oenile  '  no/  said  with  a  smile, 
Is  vvortii  a  thousand  '  yeses." 

After  dancing  a  few  reels  they  sat  down  ; 
and  Charles  found  the  modesty  and  good 
sense  of  her  conversation  not  less  pleas- 
ing than  her  personal  attractions.  She 
was  led  out  to  dance ;  while  Charles  kept 
his  seat,  anxious  to  discover  whether  she 
would  yield  to  any  other  swain  the  favour 
which  she  had  refused  to  himself;  and  se- 
cretly rejoiced  to  find  that  every  advance 
of  the  kind  was  repelled  with  an  air  of 
dignity  very  different  from  that  by  which 
he  had  been  interdicted. 

His  curiosity  was  now  strongly  excited 
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to  discover  who  she  was;  for  her  dress, 
although  it  seemed  more  elegant,  was  far 
less  showy  and  gaudy  than  that  of  the 
peasantry  around  her;  while  her  every 
other  accomplishment  indicated  a  rank 
much  superior.  Reluctant  to  inquire  of 
any  one  present  concerning  her,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  Dan's  entrance 
to  obtain  the  desired  information,  first  di- 
recting Dan's  attention  to  her,  and  then 
leading  him  out,  that  they  might  converse 
without  interruption. 

"  Bless  me!"  cried  Dan,  with  much 
surprise,  "  it's  no  possible  that  ye  can  be 
a  stranger  to  her  face." 

"  Indeed  I  am — I  really  do  not  know 
her,"  replied  Charles. 

"  No  ken  her !"  cried  Dan ;  "  no  ken 
Susie  Tait!  the  bonnie  lassie  that  you 
had  in  your  arms,  an'  saved  frae  a  watery 
grave,  whan  the  Argus  was  wrecked,  at 
the  hazard  o'  your  ain  life.  An'  I'm  sure 
you  never  did  a  favour  to  ane  better 
worthy  o't,  or  mair  gratefu'  for't,  than 
Susie  Tait ;  for  ilka  time  that  I  see  her. 
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she  speers  for  your  health,  prays  for  your 
happiness,  an'  says  that  if  Providence  had 
no  sent  you  to  her  reUef,  she  must  have 
perished.  I  was  ae  night  in  the  house — 
her  good  auld  mither  spak'  o'  you,  till  the 
tears  were  happin'  down  her  cheeks ;  an' 
I'm  mistaken  if  the  water  was  no  standin' 
in  Susie's  een  too;  for  her  heart  was  sae 
gryte  that  she  cudna  speak.  Oh,  sir,  she's 
a  sensible  lassie ;  I  ken  na  ane  in  a'  the 
parish  that's  fit  to  ha'd  the  candle  to  her; 
an'  whan  I  consider  her  behaviour  wi' 
ithers  o'  her  station,  she  seems  a  dove 
among  a  flock  o'  craws ;  an'  whan  I  lookit 
at  her  just  now,  an'  syne  o'er  a'  the  barn, 
she  was  just  like  a  lily  amang  a  bunch  o* 
field  gowans." 

Although  Charles  was  inclined  to  Dan*s 
opinion,  yet  the  warmth  of  his  eulogium 
surprised  him,  and  he  felt  a  most  sincere 
pleasure  in  having  been  the  means  of  pre- 
serving one  who  appeared  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  society  in  which  she  was 
placed.  It  also  added  to  the  interest  he 
had  previously  felt  concerning  her ;  for  it 
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would  have  grieved  him  to  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  good  opinion  he  had 
formed. 

Without  being  able  to  assign  to  him- 
self any  sufficient  motive,  or  perhaps  not 
very  solicitous  to  find  one,  he  continued 
to  watch  her  conduct,  which  always  ap- 
peared to  her  advantage,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  those  among  whom  she  was 
mingling.  There  being  always  a  number 
of  parties  enjoying  themselves  over  the 
social  bowl,  of  which  the  matrons  and 
maidens  were  brought  to  participate, 
Charles  attached  himself  to  a  few  good 
fellows,  froni  whom  a  deputation  was  sent 
for  a  troop  of  females,  who  soon  arrived 
with  as  many  as  the  room  could  possibly 
accommodate,  after  having  recourse  to  the 
not-unusual  expedient  of  a  belle  being 
seated  on  the  knee  of  every  gallant  beau 
in  the  room.  Susan  Tait  was  among  the 
number  brought  in ;  but  no  inducement 
could  prevail  upon  her  to  exchange  a  very 
uneasy  and  confined  seat  for  the  knee  of 
a  young  farmer  who  sat  next  to  her,  and 
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who  exerted  every  blandishment  to  effect 
his  purpose.  She  was  equally  prudent 
and  temperate  in  tasting  the  beverage  be- 
fore them,  although  quite  cheerful,  with- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  prudery 
or  affectation.  When  she  retired,  Charles 
followed,  and,  as  the  ball-room  was  at 
some  distance,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, saying,  that  it  was  only  upon 
hearing  her  name  that  he  had  recognised 
her.  She  in  few  words  modestly,  but 
with  much  feeling,  alluded  to  her  obliga- 
tions to  him,  which  were  of  a  magnitude 
never  to  be  repaid. 

Any  young  man  of  ordinary  feelings 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  a  reply  to 
a  speech  of  this  kind  from  the  lips  of  a 
pretty  girl;  and  Charles  was  not  silent, 
seeming  much  inclined  to  protract  the  in* 
terview ;  but  Susan  rather  quickened  her 
steps,  and  her  gallant  had  just  time  to  say, 
}n  a  half-whisper — "  Allow  me  the  plea- 
sure, of  seeing  you  safely  home  to-night — 
you  know  I  am  your  guardian  angel." 
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They  were  now  mingling  in  a  crowd 
at  the  barn-door,  and  Susan  made  no 
reply. 

After  another  dance,  Charles  could  find 
no  opportunity  for  conversation ;  he  there- 
fore rejoined  his  company  over  the  bowl, 
where  fresh  levies  of  buxom  and  frolick- 
some  damsels,  who  appeared  "  nothing 
loth"  to  a  little  badinage  and  flirtation 
with  their  admiring  swains,  rustic  mirth 
and  humour  gave  such  variety  and  no- 
velty to  the  scene,  that  more  than  an  hour 
had  passed  away  before  Charles  thouglrt 
of  his  assignation.  He  was  just  about  to 
make  a  proposition  for  settling  their  reck- 
oning, when  a  matron  entered  the  room 
in  search  of  her  daughter,  whom  hav- 
ing descried,  she  said — "  Rise,  an'  come 
awa  hame,  Kitty  Brown ;  your  cousin, 
Susie  Taifs  awa,  near  an  hour  syne.  Oh, 
sirs,  she's  a  wise  weel  behaved  lassie  that. 
I  wish,  frae  my  heart,  mine  were  like  her. 
I  ken  there  was  twa  three  chaps,  ilka  ain 
fainer  than  anither  to  gang  hame  wi* 
g3 
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Susie  the  night ;  but  she  slippet  out  can- 
nily,  an'  just  stealt  awa'  wi'  auld  John 
Black  an  his  wife — she's  at  her  mither's 
fireside  by  now." 

Our  hero  had  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
guising the  chagrin  which  he  felt  at  what 
he  now  heard ;  but  as  it  served  to  pro- 
duce a  general  eulogium  upon  Susan  for 
prudence  and  propriety  of  conduct,  it  al- 
most reconciled  him  to  the  disappoint- 
ment; and  he  now  resolved  upon  amusing 
himself,  till  the  bedding  of  the  bride  should 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  ceremony  of  throwing  the  stocking. 

Most  of  tlie  elderly  people,  and  also 
many  young  folks,  of  a  kin  to  Susie  Tait  in 
disposition,  were  now  retired ;  and  among 
those  who  remained,  mirth,  love,  and 
strong  liquor,  had  so  far  acquired  an  in- 
fluence over  many  of  their  votaries,  as  not 
only  to  banish  restraint,  but  also  upon 
some  occasions  to  expel  decorum ;  for 
boisterous  laughter,  coarse  jokes,  and  wan- 
ton dalliance,  began  to  usurp  the  place  of 
;3^tive  cheerfulness  and  innocent  hilarity . 
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When  Charles  witnessed  what  was  going 
forward,  and  listened  to  the  remarks  that 
were  made,  he  secretly  applauded  Susan 
Tait's  prudence,  not  only  in  withdrawing 
early,  but  also  in  preventing  both  herself 
and  him  from  being  the  objects  of  such 
idle  gossiping. 

The  important  bedding  took  place,  the 
stocking  was  thrown,  healths  drank,  and 
many  jokes  passed  upon  the  occasion. 
The  festivities  in  the  barn  had  now  as- 
sumed quite  a  different  character,  from 
that  witU  which  they  appeared  after  din- 
ner ;  it  might  be  compared  to  the  change 
from  regular  comedy  to  broad  farce.  The 
appetite  of  Charles  was  completely  palled, 
and  he,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  ad- 
herent Dan,  took  his  way  home  a  little 
after  midnight. 

A  deep  and  narrow  glen  lay  between 
them  and  Beechwood;  they  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  top 
of  the  bank,  when  a  strong  glare  of  light 
shone  through  the  trees ;  it  continued  to 
increase ;  they  became  alarmed,  and  has- 
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tening^  forward,  soon  discovered  that  the 
house  of  Beech  wood  was  on  fire.     It  was 
less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  exerting 
their  utmost  speed,  they  soon  reached  the 
dreadful  scene;  but  before  they  arrived, 
the  flames  were  blazing  through  the  win- 
dows on  the  first  floor.     None  were  pre- 
sent  except  the  domestic  servants,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  only  newly  alarmed, 
and  were  running  to  and  fro  in  a  state  of 
confusion.     Charles  knew  that  the  colonel 
was   in   Edinburgh,   and   his   immediate 
thoughts  and  inquiries  were  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  family.     The  servants 
stared  wildly,  without  replying,  and  ran 
in  all  directions,  as  if  they  were  frantic. 
Volumes  of  thick  smoke  were  rolling  from 
the  principal  entrance,  and  no  measure 
seemed  to  be  adopted  for  stopping   the 
conflagration. 

Charles  paused  for  a  moment,  when  a 
dreadful  shriek  burst  upon  his  ear,  and 
looking  up,  he  beheld  two  females  at  the 
windows  of  the  second  floor,  Wringing 
their  hands  in  agony,  and  apparently  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  flames ;  turning  to  Dan, 
he  hastily  cried — "  Follow  me !"  and  rush- 
ed in  at  the  door,  through  mingled  smoke 
and  fire.  Having  reached  the  landing- 
place  at  the  top  of  the  first  floor,  a  sheet 
of  flame  rushed  along  the  passage,  blazing 
up  to  the  next  flight  of  stairs,  with  a  fury 
which  seemed  to  set  all  mortal  power  at 
defiance.  Favoured  by  a  current  of  air, 
which  drove  the  smoke  and  flame  in  an- 
other direction,  he  paused  to  recover 
breath,  being  nearly  suffocated  in  ascend- 
ing the  first  stair.  As  he  stood,  a  man 
descended  the  second,  and  staggering 
against  him,  exclaimed — "  Merciful  Hea- 
ven !  they  must  perish ;  no  man  living 
can  ascend  that  stair." 

Charles  grasped  Dan*s  arm,  and  rushed 
up  the  steps. 

"  You  will  never  return,"  cried  the 
man. 

Charles,  having  some  acquaintance  with 
the  plan  of  the  house,  pushed  forward, 
keeping  hold  of  Dan's  arm,  lest  they 
should  be  separated  by  the  merciless  ele- 
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ment.  With  extreme  diflSculty  they 
reached  the  door  of  a  bedroom,  in  a  corner 
of  which  stood  Emma  and  Louisa,  shriek- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  despair.  The  fire 
had  burst  through  the  floor,  and  was  as- 
cending to  the  ceiUng.  To  leap  from  the 
windows  was  certain  destruction ;  and  to 
conduct  them  through  the  blaze  that  filled 
the  passages  Charles  considered  impossible ; 
but  he  was  determined  to  save  them,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Not  a  moment 
was  now  to  be  lost;  for  the  floor  upon 
which  they  stood  was  ready  to  fall  in, 
and  precipitate  them  into  the  burning  gulf 
below. 

The  ladies  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
Charles  with  frantic  wildness,  raising  their 
eyes  in  silent  hopeless  agony.  With  a 
fortunate  presence  of  mind,  Charles  strip- 
ped off  his  great-coat,  directing  Dan  to 
do  the  same,  and  wrapping  these  round 
the  ladies,  to  save  their  faces  and  night- 
clothes  from  the  fire,  Charles  said  to  Dan 
— "  My  dear  fellow,  will  you  venture  with 
me?" 
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"  Yes,  to  life  or  death !"  replied  the 
faithful  and  intrepid  ploughman. 

"  Well,  come  then,"  cried  Charles,  and 
he  grasped  Emma  firmly  in  his  arms; 
while  Dan  followed  his  example  with  the 
trembling  and  passive  Louisa. 

The  fire  was  rushing  along  the  passage 
with  the  noise  of  a  torrent.  With  resolute 
boldness  Charles  led  the  way,  pushing 
along  and  descending  the  stairs,  with  all  the 
caution  that  circumstances  would  admit. 
With  extreme  difficulty  they  reached  the 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  first  stair,  where, 
availing  themselves  of  the  spot  already 
mentioned,  they  halted  to  allow  the  ladies 
breath ;  for  their  faces  were  covered  with 
the  great-coats. 

When  they  had  air,  and  had  recovered 
their  breath  a  little,  both  exclaimed — 
"  Oh,  my  mother  !"— '*  Oh,  Anne  !"  added 
Emma. 

While  she  uttered  this  exclamation, 
the  floor  of  the  room  which  they  had  just 
left  fell  in,  with  a  crash  which  shook  the 
spot  on  which  they  stood,  covering  them 
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with  a  shower  of  fire.  A  dreadful  shriek 
was  heard  from  without;  and  Emma, 
uttering  a  faint  scream,  sunk  lifeless  on 
the  bosom  of  Charles. 

Again  lifting  their  fair  burdens,  they 
descended  the  stair,  surrounded  by  smoke 
and  fire,  and  rushing  through  the  lobby, 
appeared,  to  the  astonished  spectators,  to 
be  vomited  out  by  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. Had  they  not  been  supported, 
both  would  have  fallen  with  their  faint- 
ing burdens;  and  the  first  words  they 
heard  were  those  of  frantic  wildness,  ex- 
claiming— **  Oh,  my  children !  my  child- 
ren !     Let  me  perish  with  them  !" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mother,  where  is 
Anne?"  cried  Louisa,  sobbing  convul- 
sively. 

Anne  attempted  to  speak,  bdt  could 
bhly  utter  an  inarticulate  cry. 

"  Merciful  God,  I  thank  thee!  all  is 
safe,"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  raising  her  hands 
to  heaven. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Courtenay  ?"  cried 
our  hero. 
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"  Here,  Charles !"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
who  stood  shivering  by  his  side. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  cried  Charles ; 
for  both  Emma  and  Louisa  were  still  in 
the  arms  of  their  deliverers,  Emma  press- 
ing the  breast  of  Charles  with  convulsive 
energy. 

One  of  the  maids  led  the  way  across 
the  court  to  the  laundry,  where,  fortu- 
nately, there  was  a  supply  of  clothes,  suf- 
ficient for  the  exigencies  of  their  present 
situation. 

Mrs.  Melville,  her  youngest  daughter, 
and  Miss  Courtenay,  had  slept  in  a  quar- 
ter of  the  building  from  which  they  were 
rescued  with  less  difficulty ;  but  all  were 
too  much  agitated  to  assist  each  other. 

Emma  had  revived  from  her  fainting 
fit,  but  bad  not  yet  recovered  her  senses 
sufficiently  to  be  conscious  of  her  mother 
and  sister's  safety ;  for  when  Charles  at- 
tempted to  place  her  in  a  chair,  she  clung 
to  him,  clasping  her  arms  round  him,  and 
crying — "  Oh,   my  mother!  my  Anne! 
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Carry  me  back,  Charles,  and  let  me  die 
with  them !" 

The  conflagration  had  been  seen  by 
those  who  were  still  keeping  up  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  wedding;  these  were  in- 
stantly closed,  and  old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  maids  and  matrons,  crowded 
to  the  scene  of  devastation.  The  latter 
were  now  gathering  about  the  ladies; 
and  as  Emma's  recollection  was  beginning 
to  return,  Charles  left  them  to  the  care  of 
their  own  sex,  and  hastened  to  join  the 
crowd  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  destruction ;  but  the  mer- 
ciless element  had  now  acquired  such  an 
ascendency,  as  to  set  human  power  at  de- 
fiance. 

The  roof  of  the  building  fell  in  with  a 
most  tremendous  crash,  and  the  blaze 
burst  forth  in  terrible  majesty.  The 
flames  roared  deep  and  hollow,  like  the 
bellowings  of  Etna ;  a  column  of  fire  as- 
cended to  an  immense  height  in  the  air, 
diffusing  a  baleful  glare  of  light  all  around, 
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which  rivalled  the  blaze  of  noon,  scatter- 
ing abroad  a  flaming  shower,  which  cover- 
ed the  lawn  with  burning  flakes ;  and  the 
pond,  whose  waters  had  been  poured  in 
vain,  now  appeared  a  sheet  of  liquid  fire. 

The  crowd  which  was  now  assembled 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ;  but  all 
that  could  be  eflbcted  was,  to  save  the 
other  buildings ;  for  the  family  having 
gone  to  bed  early,  the  conflagration  had 
made  too  much  progress  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. Very  little  of  value  was  pre- 
served ;  and  long  before  day,  the  house 
of  Beechwood  presented  only  a  mass  of 
smoking  ruins. 

Charles  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Glenthorn  immediately  after  he  had  seen 
the  ladies  placed  in  safety,  and  continued 
upon  the  spot  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Angus.  Both  he  and  Dan  were 
considerably  scorched  in  saving  the  ladies ; 
but  to  this  they  had  paid  no  attention, 
while  their  efforts  could  be  in  any  degree 
useful. 
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After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Angus,  Charles 
and  he  consulted  upon  what  was  proper 
to  be  done,  Mrs.  Angus  was  with  the 
ladies,  and  her  husband  took  the  charge  of 
superintendence ;  while  our  hero  and  his 
active  coadjutor  returned  to  Glenthorn. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Yet  why,  when  the  wild  winds  of  winter  are  flown, 

Whenhush'd  to  repose  are  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
When  spring  o'er  the  earth  her  green  mantle  has  thrown, 

And  tlie  sweet  voice  of  gladness  is  heard  from  each  tree; 
When  all  the  fair  objects  that  earth  can  bestow, 

Conobine  to  inspire  rne  with  transports  of  joy, 
Oh,  why  on  my  tongue  dwell  the  accents  of  wo, 

Why  bursts  from  my  bosom  the  sorrow-fraught  sigh? 

William  Allan. 

Love  and  Melancholy, 

An  express  had  been  forwarded  to  colo- 
nel Melville  announcing  the  accident; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  as  there  was  no 
accommodation  for  the  family  at  Beech- 
wood,  Ellen,  with  much  diffidence,  but 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  invited  Mrs. 
Melville  and  her  daughters  to  Glenthorn, 
till  the  arrival  of  her  husband. 

This  offer  was  most  cheerfully  accept- 
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ed,  both  as  being  the  nearest  residence 
they  could  find,  and  as  it  prevented  their 
being  under  obligation  to  any  but  their 
own  tenant.  They  were  escorted  to  Glen- 
thorn  next  morning;  and  when  Charles 
appeared  to  welcome  their  arrival,  it  was 
discovered  that  his  hair  and  eyebrows  were 
completely  singed,  and  several  blisters 
on  his  face.  Dan  also  bore  evident  marks 
of  the  perilous  service  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  although,  by  keeping  close 
in  the  rear  of  his  leader,  he  had  received 
less  injury. 

Mrs.  Melville,  now  that  she  beheld  all 
her  family  safely  around  her,  was  much 
more  composed,  and  in  the  warmest  manner 
expressed  her  obligations  to  Charles  and 
Dan,  whose  undaunted  fortitude  had  saved 
the  lives  of  her  daughters,  and  preserved 
her  from  sorrow,  which  she  felt  could  not 
have  admitted  of  consolation.  She  re- 
gretted that  they  should  have  suffered  so 
much  in  the  service,  and  urged  that  doc- 
tor Opal  should  be  sent  for  immediately. 
But  both  treated  this  as  a  trifle ;  and  if 
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ever  hero  gloried  in  his  scars,  it  was 
Charles.  Wolfe  fell  not  with  more  satis- 
faction, nor  felt  a  prouder  triumph  at  the 
glorious  conquest  of  Quebec,  than  Charles 
would  have  done  had  he  perished  in  his 
daring  attempt,  if  assured  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  object  of  his  enterprise ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  would  not  have  exchanged 
the  glance  which  he  at  that  moment  re- 
ceived from  Emma,  for  the  richest  laurels 
that  ever  wreathed  a  conqueror's  brow. 
He  could  not  forget  how,  with  palpitating 
heart,  she  clung  to  his  bosom,  and  his  own 
still  fluttered  as  he  indulged  the  fond  re- 
collection. 

Emma  now  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
which  he  seized  with  trembling  avidity, 
and  continued  to  press,  almost  uncon- 
scious how  he  was  employed.  She  at- 
tempted to  speak ;  but  her  feelings  were 
too  powerful  for  utterance. 

Charles  was  scarcely  less  agitated  ;  and 
neither  party  dared  to  look  up ;  had  they 
done  so,  they  would  have  found  that  there 
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is  a  silent  eloquence  in  the  eyes  which 
reaches  to  the  heart. 

Louisa  had  recovered  her  spirits  a  little 
more  than  her  sister,  and  walking  up  to 
Dan,  took  his  hand,  saying — "  Pray,  sir, 
accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  in  the  mean 
time;  I  shall  afterwards  find  a  way  to 
evince  my  gratitude  to  you  as  the  pre- 
server of  my  life.  I  never  clung  closer 
to  the  bosom  of  my  mother  than  I  did  to 
yours,  as  you  bore  me  through  the  flames ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  what  I  must  ever 
be  unable  to  repay." 

After  some  hesitation,  Dan  stammered 
out — "  An'  never  had  I  sic  happiness  as 
I  have  at  this  moment,  seein'  a'  things 
turned  out  sae  weel.  I've  been  muckle 
favoured  by  Providence  in  being  made 
the  instrument  o'  savin'  your  life.  I  had 
a  sair  heart,  whan  I  lookit  at  you  baith 
standing  in  the  neuk  o'  the  room;  but 
whan  I  was  bearin'  you  down  the  stairs, 
I  thought  it  wad  ha'e  dunted  through  my 
breast.     I'm  sure  I'll  never  hae  sic  anither 
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bonnie  lady  in  my  arms ;  for  I  hope  you'll 
never  again  be  in  sic  danger  :  but  it's  Mr. 
Melville  wlia  sud  get  a'  the  thanks ;  for  I 
only  did  as  he  bade  me;  an'  I  wad  hae 
followed  him  through  fire  an'  water  to 
save  the  most  worthless  being  that  ever 
crawled  upo'  the  yird,  e'en  for  Ned  Fergus 
himsel,  let  alane  Mr.  Melville's  best  friends. 
I  maun  own  I  had  little  hope  o'  our  suc- 
cess, although  my  fears  werena  for  mysel ; 
but  the  hacks  aye  made  meet  for  the  biir- 
den,  an'  I'll  be  thankfu'  an'  happy  to  the 
latest  hour  o'  my  life,  that  I've  been  made 
usefu'  to  Mr.  Melville  an'  his  friends." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  simplicity,  piety, 
and  devoted  fidelity  to  his  friend,  in  this 
reply,  which  was  not  lost  upon  his  hearers, 
and  made  perhaps  a  deeper  impression 
than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  most 
studied  eloquence. 

Colonel  Melville  lost  not  a  moment  in 
leaving  Edinburgh,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
unpleasant  tidings.  He  had  been  advised 
of  the  safety  of  his  family,  still  the  circum- 

VOi..  II.  H 
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stances  were  such  as  to  produce  a  meeting 
of  more  than  ordinary  tenderness.  When 
informed  that  the  lives  of  his  daughters 
had  been  saved  by  the  intrepidity  of 
Charles,  and  when  he  looked  at  the  scorch- 
ed eyebrows  and  numerous  scars,  which 
were  now  beoinninor  to  cicatrize  on  the 
face  of  our  hero,  his  eyes  filled,  and  he 
could  only  express  his  thanks  by  a  silent 
pressure  of  the  hand.  Charles  was  not  less 
moved  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  exchange  words.  After  a  conversa- 
tion, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat, 
Charles  said  that  he  had  a  partner  in  the 
enterprise,  whose  services  had  been  equally 
effective  with  his  own,  and  who  was  more 
entitled  to  thanks,  as  having  less  to  stimu- 
late his  exertions ;  so  saying,  he  stepped 
out,  and  soon  returned,  introducing  Dan 
to  colonel  Melville,  who,  after  having  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  service  rendered 
to  him,  said — "  You  may  reckon  upon  me  as 
your  friend ;  I  shall  find  some  way,  not  to 
reward  what  you  have  done,  but  to  prove 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  and  if  there  is 
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any  method  which  you  can  point  out,  by 
which  I  can  be  of  use  to  you,  it  will  give 
me  a  sincere  pleasure;  in  the  mean  time, 
take  this,  as  an  earnest  of  my  promise,"  of- 
fering gold. 

"  Xa,  na,  sir,"  cried  Dan,  "  I'll  tak  nae 
reward  for  doin'  my  duty;  I  w^ad  venture 
twenty  lives,  an'  I  had  them,  at  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's bidding,  or  for  you,  colonel,  or  ony 
ane  o'  your  family  ;  but  it  sail  never  be 
for  gowd  that  I'll  risk  my  life.  I'll  be 
proud  o'  your  friendship  ;  an'  happy  am  I 
at  my  heart  that  I've  deserved  it.  I  ken 
naething  that  I  need  ;  but  whan  I  do,  I'll 
apply  to  you,  colonel ;  a  friend  in  the 
courfs  vcorth  a  penny  in  the  purse  P' 

No  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  the  money. 

"  You  are  a  noble-minded  young  man,' 
said  the  colonel ;  "  and  I  must  find  some 
other  way  of  expressing  my  gratitude." 

Colonel  Melville's  first  measure  was  to 
take  lodgings  for  his  family  in  Shuttle- 
dale;  after  which  he  proceeded  immedi- 
H  2 
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ately  in  repairing  bis  house  at  Beechwood, 
to  which  the  season  was  favourable.  As 
the  property  was  insured,  the  loss  was  not 
great  in  a  pecuniar}'  point  of  view,  al- 
though the  family  were  put  to  much  in- 
convenience, and  had  to  meet  many  pri- 
vations. 

This  accident  had  not  perhaps  produced 
so  powerful  and  lasting  effects  upon  anyone 
concerned  as  upon  Charles ;  the  danger  to 
which  he  beheld  Emma  Melville  exposed  ; 
his  feelings,  when  he  bore  the  lovely  burden 
in  his  arms,  and  more  especially  when 
"she  fainted  on  his  bosom ;  these  had  dis- 
closed to  him  the  real  state  of  his  heart, 
and  he  now  found,  that  what  he  had  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  agreeable  sensation, 
or  at  most  a  partiality,  which  absence 
would  soon  teach  him  to  forget,  was  an  in- 
curable passion.  He  recollected  the  plea- 
sure which  he  had  felt  at  the  wedding, 
when  in  Susan  Tait's  company,  and  began 
to  compare  it  with  his  sensations  when 
beside  Emma  Melville,  and  the  difference 
was  obvious  to  himself  at  once ;  the  for- 
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mer  was  merely  approbation  of  a  hand- 
some person,  fine  face,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners ;  the  latter  was  an  ardent  and  devoted 
attachment,  which  now  occupied  his 
thoughts  by  day,  and  became  the  subject 
of  his  dreams  at  night. 

While  making  this  comparison  in  his 
own  mind,  he  could  not  help  recollecting 
how  much  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
not  having  an  opportunity  of  accompany- 
ing Susan  Tait  home  on  the  wedding- 
night  ;  the  probable  consequences  of  which 
struck  him  so  forcibly,  that,  in  a  reverie, 
he  exclaimed — "  Had  I  gone  home  with 
Susan,  I  should  have  proceeded  to  Glen- 
thorn,  and  the  probability  is,  that  Emma 
Melville  would  have  perished;  at  all  events, 
I  should  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
proving  my  affection,  of  saving  her  life, 
and  of  pressing  her  to  my  bosom — plea- 
sures, oh,  how  infinitely  superior  to  that 
which  I  sought!  Yes,  Susan,  thy  pru- 
dence has  repaid  thy  debt  to  me ;  but  if 
I  *feould  presume  to  think  that  such  tri- 
vial actions  were  regulated  by  Providence, 
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I  should  conclude  that  the  whole  was  so 
directed,  that  Emma  Melville  might  be 
saved,  and  that  I  should  be  her  preserver." 

Such  were  the  reveries  and  day-dreams 
of  Charles.  Emma  was  now  removed  to 
Shuttledale  ;  but  her  image  was  still  pre- 
sent to  his  imagination  ;  his  fancy  still 
represented  her  pale  and  fainting  in  his 
arms ;  and  he  still  felt  the  convulsive 
grasp  with  which  her  delicate  hands  en- 
circled his  neck.  Indulging  in  these  dan- 
gerous hallucinations,  he  took  a  pleasure 
in  walking  alone,  and  would  often  rumi- 
nate, in  some  sequestered  spot,  for  hours 
together. 

One  fine  morning,  he  had  sauntered  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  was  walking, 
with  slow  and  solemn  steps,  by  the  side  of 
a  thick  and  luxuriant  coppice- wood,  which 
seemed  alive  with  the  melody  of  the  sea- 
son; the  soft  whistle  of  the  blackbird 
seemed  blended  with  the  still  more  mel- 
low song  of  the  mavis ;  abroad  over  the 
field,  but  invisible  to  the  sight,  the  sky- 
lark  warbled  his  song  of  love,  then  darting 
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down  from  his  airy  height,  nestled  beside 
his  mate,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  brown 
furrow ;  the  linnet,  perched  upon  the 
blooming  furze,  the  stone-chafFer  on  the 
grey  rock,  and  the  goldfinch  on  the  bud- 
ding thorn,  all  mingled  their  varying  and 
dehghtful  notes ;  the  cushat,  buried  in  a 
thicket  impervious  to  the  eye,  continued 
to  repeat  his  amorous  call,  while  on  the 
distant  heath,  the  lapwing  wheeled  his 
mazy  flight,  continuing  his  monotonous 
and  melancholy  cry.  The  rivulet  crawled 
over  its  rocky  bed,  while  the  willow  hung 
its  catkins  over  the  stream  ;  the  swelling 
buds  of  the  sycamore  were  expanding,  and 
the  half  purple  leaves  were  beginning  to 
mingle  with  the  light  and  delicate  green 
of  the  larch ;  on  the  mossy  bank  the  vio- 
let sent  forth  her  odours,  herself  unseen;  the 
fragrant  yellow  primrose  expanded  her 
bosom,  wet  witli  dew,  which  sparkled  like 
gems  in  the  morning  sun. 

But  Charles  heard  not  the  songsters  of 
the  wood;  he  beheld  not  the  renovation 
of  nature,  nor  inhaled  the  perfumes  that 
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breathed  around  him :  one  subject  alone 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  his  external 
senses  were  in  a  state  of  temporary  anni- 
hilation. 

"Oh,  Emma  Melville r  sighed  he,  "  why 
should  1  think  of  thee  ?  I,  who  know 
not  who  I  am — ignorant  to  w^hom  I  owe 
my  being;  perhaps  I  am  the  child  of 
worse  than  poverty — of  unhallowed  love ; 
or,  still  more  dreadful!  of  parents  whose 
guilt  may  have  impelled  them  to  fly  from 
the  outraged  laws  of  their  country.  May 
not  this  bauble  which  I  constantly  wear, 
and  which  I  have  often  vainly  considered 
as  a  proof  of  my  connexion  with  some  re- 
spectable family,  may  not  even  this  have 
been  purloined  (I  tremble  at  the  thought) ; 
and  I  may  have  preserved  it  as  the  means 
of  heaping  upon  myself  future  disgrace 
and  perpetual  ignominy  !"  and  he  pulled 
out  the  watch,  with  the  intention  of  toss- 
ing it  into  the  pool,  upon  the  margin  of 
which  he  was  conjuring  up  these  melan- 
choly reflections.  "  But  no  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, looking  on  the  antique  workmanship 
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of  the  case,  "  this  is  only  conjecture,  and 
the  reverse  is  at  least  equally  probable; 
why  should  I  deprive  myself  of  what  may 
yet  elucidate  the  mystery  which  envelopes 
my  fate?  To  be  in  doubt  is  worse  than 
to  be  resolved ;  happen  what  may,  I  will 
not  deprive  myself  of  any  possible  means 
of  discovering  who  or  what  I  am.  But 
here  I  cannot — will  not  stay !  Oh  that 
I  were  where  I  could  either  distinguish 
myself,  or  sink  into  that  oblivion  by  which 
I  am  surrounded  !  But  of  what  avail 
would  distinction  or  honours  be  to  me  ? 
Emma  Melville  never  will — she  must 
not  unite  herself  to  obscurity,  or  what  is 
still  worse,  to  mystery  !  and,  without  her, 
what  to  me  were  all  the  wealth  and  ho- 
nours which  the  world  can  bestow  ?  I  will 
seek  some  distant  shore,  never  to  return, 
unless  I  can  name  the  land  that  gave  me 
birth,  and  the  authors  of  this  wretched  be- 
ing r 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  wrung 
the  bosom  of  the  now  unhappy  Charles ; 
H  3 
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he  could  think  of  nothing,  nor  of  any  one 
except  Emma  Melville,  while  reason  urg~ 
ed  it  as  his  duty  to  forget  her  for  ever. 
He  became  melancholy,  and  his  health 
evidently  impaired;  all  his  friends  were 
alarmed,  and  apprehensive  that  he  had 
caught  cold,  or  received  some  injury,  on 
the  night  of  the  fire ;  but  no  one  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
order. 

Spring  advanced ;  the  fields  resounded 
with  labour's  cheerful  laugh,  and  the  mea- 
dows assumed  their  verdant  carpets,  stud- 
ded with  nodding  cowslips  and  daisies 
smiling  to  the  sun ;  while  the  marsh-mari- 
gold spread  its  gold-coloured  bosom,  and 
the  purple  orchis  reared  Its  pyramidal 
head. 

The  time  had  been  when  Charles  be- 
held the  renovating  year  with  delight, 
when  he  watched  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion with  pleasing  anxiety,  and  rambling 
in  the  garden  at  Glenthorn,  gazed  upon 
the  opening  blossoms  of  the  clustering 
polyanthus,  powdered  auriculas,  and  snow- 
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white  narcissus — when  to  him  not  a  bud 
could  expand  unseen.  How  changed  was 
now  the  scene  !  the  sweetest  flower  might 
bud,  blossom,  droop,  and  die  unobserved — 
its  progress  inspired  no  pleasure,  and  its 
decay  caused  no  regret.  One  lovely  flower 
absorbed  all  his  attention ;  for  there  he 
believed  the  perfection  of  beauty  and 
sweetness  was  concentrated,  and  it  was 
dear  to  his  heart  as  the  rose  to  the  Persian 
bulbul;  although  he  reflected  with  an- 
guish that  this  gentle  flower  should  never 
again  be  pressed  to  his  bosom. 

The  luxuriant  poplar,  which  his  hand 
had  planted,  pruned,  and  protected,  whose 
towering  head  had  made  his  heart  glow 
with  delight,  now  served  only  to  increase 
his  melancholy  ;  it  caught  his  eye ;  he 
gazed  upon  the  swelling  buds,  his  bosom 
heaved,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.— 
"  Emblem  of  myself!"  said  he,  "  I  picked 
thee  up  on  the  arid  waste,  where  thou 
wast  left  to  perish,  and  well  hast  thou  re- 
warded my  care,  by  annually  increasing 
in  size  and  beauty.    Like  thee,  I  owe  my 
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preservation  and  present  existence  to  the 
kindness  of  strangers  ;  like  thee,  1  have 
hitherto  been  sheltered  from  the  storms  of 
life ;  how  happy  now,  if,  like  thee,  I  could 
still  flourish  beneath  the  dews  of  heaven, 
unconscious  of  present  pain,  and  untrou- 
bled with  anxious  anticipations !  Thou  art 
striking  thy  roots  deep,  and  towering 
aloft;  thy  buds  are  expanding,  and  thy 
leafy  honours  will  soon  wave  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  the  season.  A  few  summer 
suns  only  have  to  shine,  and  thou  wilt 
raise  thy  head  on  high,  smiling  to  the  dews 
of  morn,  and  defying  the  rude  blasts  of 
winter  ;  while  I  shall  sleep  unknown  aH^ 
forgotten,  on  some  distant  shore,  where 
no  friendly  tear  shall  drop  upon  the  sod 
that  covers  my  dust,  and  no  evening  echo 
shall  ever  whisper  my  name — my  name! 
alas !  what  is  it  ?  I  know  not ;  even  now 
I  feel  the  canker-worm  at  my  heart's  in- 
most core.  Oh  that  the  stroke  were  come ! 
that  I  might  fall  here  where  thy  towering 
head  would  cast  its  shadow  on  my  grave,^ 
and  thy  green  leaves  cover  my  mouldering 
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dust !  Here  I  should  still  live  in  the  me- 
mory of  my  dear  friends  ;  they  would 
carve  my  name  upon  thy  smooth  rind,  till 
thou,  like  me,  wert  doomed  to  perish." 

This  morbid  sensibility  had  its  source 
in  the  anxiety  that  Charles  felt  concern- 
ing  the  mysterious  obscurity  of  his  situa- 
tion, now  it  was  nursed  by  hopeless  love; 
every  day  he  became  fonder  of  retirement, 
and  pined  the  victim  of  melancholy. 

Colonel  Melville  one  day  called  to  in- 
quire for  his  friend;  but  he  was  absent, 
and  none  knew  his  track.  After  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Angus  concerning 
Dan  Norval,  the  colonel  requested  that  he 
might  be  called  in ;  and  when  he  appear- 
ed, addressed  him,  saying — "  Dan,  I  am 
informed  by  your  master  that  you  are  a 
good  ploughman,  and  of  sober,  industrious 
habits;  I  have  just  now  a  small  farm,  of 
about  fifty  acres,  out  of  lease;  the  land, 
you  know,  is  excellent,  and  in  good  con- 
dition ;  it  is  both  my  duty  and  inclination 
to  render  you  some  essential  service,  and 
I  consider  this  an  opportunity ;  you  shall 
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have  a  lease  of  this  farm  for  nineteen 
years,  and  a  life-rent  after.  The  rent  shall 
be  fixed  by  your  friend  Louisa,  if  you  can 
trust  to  her  judgment ;  by  which,  I  think, 
you  may  be  comfortably  settled  for  life." 

A  flush  of  grateful  and  animated  feel- 
ing deepened  on  the  bronzed  cheeks  of 
Dan,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  replied — 
"  Your  honour's  pleased  to  think  mair  of 
a  sma'  service  than  it  deserves;  1  canna 
enough  thank  you  for  your  intendit  kind- 
ness, whilk  I'm  sure  is  far  mair  than  I'm 
worthy  of;  an'  I  hope  you'll  no  think  me 
the  less  sensible  of  the  favour,  whan  I  say 
that  I  canna  accept  it." 

"  I  hardly  expected  a  refusal,  Dan ;  but 
you  must  have  some  good  reason.  Are 
you  afraid  that  Louisa  would  fix  you 
with  a  bad  bargain  ?  If  so,  I  will  allow 
Mr.  Angus  to  fix  the  rent,  always  keeping 
in  mind  that  I  wish  you  to  have  a  better 
bargain  than  you  could  have  from  any  one 
else ;  in  short,  Dan,  we  will  not  differ 
about  the  rent." 

"  I  have  nae  fear  o*  that  kind^  colonel; 
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but  I*m  no  inclined  to  leave  Glenthom, 
provided  Mr.  Angus  does  na  want  to  part 
wi'  me,  an',  in  that  case,  I  hope  he'll  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me." 

"  No,  Dan,"  said  his  master,  "  so  far 
from  wishing  to  part  with  you,  I  esteem 
you  as  a  valuable  servant,  and  for  that 
very  reason  would  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  you  to  accept  colonel  Melville's  offer; 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  establishing  your- 
self comfortably  in  the  world,  which  may 
never  again  occur,  and,  I  think,  ought  not 
to  be  slighted." 

'*  Weel,  weel,  then,  sir,  sin*  you  an'  me 
are  baith  pleased  wi'  aneanither,  we'll  no 
sinder  just  yet.  A  rowin'  stane  gathers 
naefog :  better  rue  sit  than  ruejlit.  Far 
be't  frae  me  to  slight  colonel  Melville's 
offer !  lat  me  say  again,  sir,  that  I'm  deeply 
sensible  o'  your  kindness,  an'  wad  be  laith 
at  my  heart  to  lose  your  favour ;  an'  be 
assured,  colonel,  that  whanever  I  want  to 
change  my  master,  your  honour,  I  hope, 
sail  get  the  first  offer." 

^  But,  Dan,  it  may  not  then  be  in  my 
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power  to  make  you  so  comfortable ;  and  if 
it  is  only  the  want  of  a  little  money  to 
stock  the  farm,  that  can  be  managed ; 
Louisa  shall  lend  you,  and  ladies'  favours 
are  lucky,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Thank  you  again,  sir;  but  my  mind's 
made  up,  an'  I'll  tak  my  chance  o'  what 
may  turn  round ;  him  that  lippens  to  Pro- 
vidence and  your  honour's  promise  is  no 
trustin'  to  deaf  nits'' 

So  saying,  and  making  his  best  bow, 
Dan  retired,  leaving  the  gentlemen  sur- 
prised at  his  resolution,  for  which  neither 
of  them  could  account. 

Colonel  Melville  having  learned  that 
Dan  had  been  dressed  in  his  holiday  clothes, 
which  were  much  spoiled,  on  the  night  of 
the  fire,  an  excellent  new  suit  was  now 
sent  to  him,  of  which  he  was  requested  to 
accept,  or  for  ever  forfeit  all  claim  to  colo- 
nel Melville's  friendship. 

"  Na,  na!"  said  Dan,  "  I'll  no  fling 
awa'  the  colonel's  friendship  that  way ;  I'll 
rather  tak  a  new  coat  frae  him  ilka  year." 

One  afternoon,  captain  Lamb,  of  the 
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Flora,  came  on  a  visit  to  Glenthorn  ; 
Charles  bad  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him  while  residing  in  Shuttledale,  and 
some  intimacy  had  taken  place  between 
them.  The  captain  was  a  plain,  blunt 
sailor,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  altered  appearance  of  Charles ; 
observing,  at  same  time,  that  he  seemed  in 
low  spirits.  His  opinion  being  confirmed 
by  the  interest  which  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus,  captain 
Lamb  said — "  Dear  Charles,  I  know  the 
doctor  for  your  disorder,  and  if  you  will 
go  with  me,  I'll  make  you  as  sound  as  a 
new  biscuit." 

"  Why,  captain,  I  am  quite  well,"  re- 
plied Charles. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  captain,  "  but, 
like  young  ladies,  on  particular  occasions, 
your  face  contradicts  your  tongue;  but 
you  are  drooping  for  want  of  society  ;  it  is 
not  your  time  of  life,  man,  to  be  cooped 
up  in  a  comer,  like  an  old  man  picking 
oakum.  You  should  be  seeing  the  world; 
were  I  to  be  wind-bound  for  six  months. 
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I  should  be  laid  up  in  dock  for  life.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  trip  up  the  Baltic  ?  I  shall 
sail  for  Riga  by  the  end  of  next  week ;  I 
am  sorry,  for  your  sake,  that  it  is  not  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  that  you  might  have  seen 
the  queen  of  the  north ;  come,  say  that 
you  accompany  me !  you  shall  have  a  snug 
birth  and  good  fare ;  no  banyan  days ;  and 
it  sha'n't  cost  you  a  farthing,  except  what 
you  may  choose  to  spend  upon  tobacco 
and  so  forth,  when  we  are  in  port.  Yes, 
yes,  it's  all  settled  !  I'll  have  no  denial. 
The  fine  season,  sea  air,  and  change  of 
scene,  will  make  you  hale  and  hearty,  and 
as  stout  as  a  new-bent  mainsail,  before  we 
come  back." 

This  offer,  made  with  the  frank  sincerity 
peculiar  to  captain  Lamb's  profession,  was 
very  agreeable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus, 
who,  believing  that  it  would  have  a  good 
effect,  warmly  seconded  the  proposal ; 
while  Charles,  conceiving  that  any  thing 
which  could  attract  his  attention  would 
be  of  advantage,  made  no  serious  objec- 
tion. 
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"  Very  well,  my  dear  fellow,  hold  your- 
self in  readiness  by  this  day  week;  you 
shall  have  due  notice  when  the  Flora  is  to 
sail ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  fair  wind 
across  the  German  Ocean." 

Both  duty  and  inclination  prompted 
Charles  to  see  colonel  Melville's  family  be- 
fore his  departure ;  he  therefore  resolved 
upon  walking  over  to  Beechwood,  where 
he  could  meet  the  colonel,  and  communi- 
cate  his  intentions,  without  visiting  the 
family  at  Shuttledale,  unless  particularly 
requested  ;  for  he  had  of  late  felt  a  diffi- 
dence in  meeting  them,  which  he  had  not 
formerly  experienced. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  resolution," 
said  colonel  Melville ;  "  for  you  have  al- 
lowed yourself  to  get  melancholy ;  I  pre- 
sume it  is  because  Polybius  and  Vauban 
perished  in  the  conflagration;  firmly  trust- 
ing that  you  will  return  to  us  in  confirm- 
ed health  and  renovated  spirits,  I  hope  to 
have  your  commission  waiting  you  on  ar- 
rival. But  you  must  not  leave  us  with- 
out making  your  cong^  at  my  fireside^ 
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and  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  drinking 
bon  voyage.  It  is  also  possible  that  Mrs. 
Melville  may  trouble  you  with  some  com- 
missions, which  I  know  you  will  readily 
execute." 

Next  day,  Charles  received  a  card,  in- 
viting him  to  dine  with  a  small  party  at 
colonel  Melville's  ;  he  felt  that  this  would 
be  indeed  a  fiery  trial ;  for  he  was  there  to 
meet  one  whom  he  now  held  dearer  than 
all  the  world  beside ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  Ramsay,  he  was — "  Baith  fond  an' 
feared  the  spirit  to  view."  He  could  think 
of  nothing  else  till  the  time  approached, 
and  fancied  himself  attacked  with  a  ver- 
tigo as  he  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  easy  yet  affectionate 
welcome  of  Mrs.  Melville  would  soon 
have  restored  him  to  mental  health,  had 
not  the  timid  and  gentle  pressure  of  Em- 
ma's fingers,  and  a  slight  sigh  that  escaped 
from  her  bosom,  produced  another  parox- 
ysm of  his  disorder.  Never  had  our  hero 
felt  himself  in  so  awkward  a  situation ; 
part  of  the  company  were  met,  some  were 
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addressing  him,  and  others  had  their  eyes 
fixed  on  his  motions.  He  could  think 
only  of  one  subject ;  but  of  that  the  inte- 
rest increased  every  moment ;  for  he  now, 
for  the  first  time,  believed  that  the  feel- 
ings of  Emma  responded  to  his  own.  He 
was  mistaken ;  she  did  indeed  think  of 
him  ;  but  it  was  only  as  the  preserver  of 
her  life,  the  imminent  danger  she  had  es- 
caped, and  the  magnanimous  intrepidity 
of  him  by  whom  she  had  been  rescued. 
While  her  thoughts  were  thus  occupied, 
her  eyes  beamed  with  grateful  tenderness, 
and  Charles,  altliough  not  apt  to  flatter 
himself,  imagined  that  they  betrayed  a 
softer  passion  ;  this  belief,  while  it  added 
to  the  delirium  in  which  he  was  lost,  only 
served  to  augment  his  distress ;  for  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  colonel  Melville 
would  never  sanction  an  union  so  prepos- 
terous ;  and  he  himself  held  Emma's  hap- 
piness and  fame  in  too  high  estimation  to 
contemplate  such  a  measure,  even  if  no  ob- 
stacle had  existed.  This  reflection  hi  some 
degree  recalled  his  reason,  and  he  deter- 
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mined  upon  acting  with  propriety  during 
his  visit,  although  he  still  found  that  it 
was  easier  to  resolve  than  to  execute. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  talking  of 
Charles's  future  prospects,  colonel  Melville 
observed,  that  if  the  most  daring  courage 
and  magnanimity  could  lead  to  promo- 
tion, Charles  had  already  evinced  that  he 
was  a  hero  ;  for  the  man  who  could  brave 
the  devouring  element,  in  all  its  fury, 
would  never  shrink  from  any  danger. 

Charles  modestly  replied — "  The  danger 
to  which  you  allude  was,  like  many  others, 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and 
I  think  he  must  have  been  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  would  not  have 
made  the  attempt !"  and  warming  with  his 
subject,  he  added,  't  but  had  the  risk  been 
incalculable,  permit  me  to  say,  that  there 
lives  not  one  who  would  more  cheerfully 
have  devoted  his  life,  if  by  the  sacrifice  he 
could  have  saved — one  of  colonel  Melville's 
family." 

Finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  be- 
traying his  feelings,  he  made  no  reply  to 
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what  was  further  said  on  the  subject, 
which  being  attributed  to  his  modesty, 
raised  him  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
his  friends.  Apprehensive  that  his  silence 
might  be  equally  observed,  he  endeavoured 
to  mingle  in  the  general  conversation ;  but 
the  very  effort  produced  embarrassment ; 
and  if  for  a  moment  he  encountered  the 
melting  blue  eyes  of  Emma,  each  glance 
shot  like  lightning  through  his  soul  ;  and 
although  that  soul  "  breathed  double  life, 
when  she  was  nigh,"  yet  he  felt  relieved 
when  the  hour  of  departure  approached  ; 
again  he  had  the  pleasure  of  pressing  that 
hand  whose  shghtest  touch  set  the  pulse 
a-maddening  in  his  veins.  Arriving  at 
Glenthorn,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
arose  with  the  resolution  of  avoiding  that 
presence  so  fatal  to  his  peace.  He  con- 
gratulated himself  that  in  a  few  days  he 
should  mingle  in  a  scene,  the  novelty  of 
which,  he  hoped,  would  at  least  di\  ide  his 
thoughts ;  also  indulging  the  hope  that, 
on  his  return,  he  should  find  the  path 
open,  by  which  he  was  to  enter  on  the 
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career  of  life,  which  was  now  wasting  in 
idleness  and  enervating  melancholy. 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  a  message  arrived, 
that  the  Flora  was  to  sail  with  the  even- 
ing tide,  and  Charles  prepared  for  his  de- 
parture. In  packing  his  trunk,  he  was 
putting  in  the  great-coat  that  he  had  worn 
on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and  which  was 
singed  in  several  places,  when  Mrs.  Angus 
said — "  Sure,  Charles,  you  do  not  intend 
to  take  that  coat ;  it  is  quite  spoiled,  and 
you  have  got  another." 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Psha !"  cried  Ellen,  seizing  the  coat, 
"  I  will  give  it  to  your  friend  James  Roy." 

"  James  Roy  !"  exclaimed  Charles ;  "  I 
tell  you  that  must  not  be !"  but  recollect- 
ing that  his  warmth  would  betray  him,  he 
added — "  I  intend  to  wear  it  on  ship- 
board, where  I  would  spoil  a  better." 

"  Why,  Charles,  you  are  about  to  be- 
come a  miser,  I  find !"  said  Ellen,  and  she 
put  the  coat  in  his  trunk. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


With  thee  he  chastity,  of  all  afraid, 

Distrustins;  all,  a  wise  suspicious  maid; 

But  man  the  most — not  more  the  mountain  doe 
Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  a  deadly  foe. 

Coi  LINS. 

Like  and  unlike — Virtue  in  Danger. 

The  Flora  sailed  a  little  before  sunset ;  a 
light  and  favourable  breeze  swelled  the 
sails ;  the  vessel  glided  majestically  along; 
and  they  soon  cleared  the  land :  the  last 
beams  of  the  departing  daystar  shot  hori- 
zontally along  the  glossy  and  level  deep, 
sparkling  in  the  rippling  waters  that  curled 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  stream- 
ing like  liquid  gold  in  her  wake. 

Charles  stood  upon  deck,  contemplating 
the  varying  landscape.     On  the  heights 

VOL.  n.  I 
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contiguous  to  the  town,  the  ladies  were 
enjoying  their  evening  promenade,  and 
he  imagined  that  Emma  was  among  them, 
heaving  a  secret  sigh,  or  conning  a  men- 
tal prayer  for  his  safety.  The  white 
houses  fronting  the  beach  were  diminish- 
ing, and  apparently  sinking  to  the  view ; 
the  majestic  and  venerable  ruins  of  the 
ancient  cathedral  still  rose  pre-eminent  in 
hoary  grandeur;  the  blue  hills  appeared 
in  the  distant  background,  till  dappled 
twilight  fading  away  closed  the  scene. 

Charles  now  went  below;  supper  was 
served,  and  he  prepared  for  sleep ;  but  tlie 
motion  of  the  vessel,  added  to  the  varied 
and  incongruous  thoughts  which  crowded 
upon  his  rnirid,  kept  him  awake  for  several 
hpyrs.  He  rose  late  in  the  morning,  has- 
tened upon  deck,  and  beheld  only  "  a 
dreary  waste  of  sea  and  sky,"  the  dull 
uniformity  of  the  scene  being  interrupted 
only  by  a  sail  or  two^  w^afting  their  soli- 
tary waY^^^^H^^  set  about  opening  a 
jou^nal^  wlifqi  W  had  determined  to  keep 
during  the  voyage.     Captain  Lamb  soon 
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taught  him  all  the  practical  parts  of  what 
he  had  studied  in  theory,  his  journal, 
therefore,  exhibited  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  the  vessel  in  a  scientific  form  on 
one  page,  and  on  the  other  opposite,  such 
occurrences,  observations,  and  reflections, 
as  concerned  himself  only,  delineated  in 
short- hand. 

As  they  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 
up  the  Baltic,  the  bleak  hills,  grey  rocks, 
barren  shores,  and  dark  woods,  gave  variety 
and  interest  to  the  scenes  that  were  rapidly 
shifting  before  him.  Upon  arriving  in 
Riga,  the  wooden  houses,  coarse  jackets, 
long  beards,  and  strange  dialect  of  the 
peasantry,  reminded  him  at  every  step 
that  he  was  in  a  foreign  country. 

He  experienced  much  kindness  and  at- 
tention from  the  factors  and  merchants 
concerned  in  shipping  the  Flora's  cargo; 
and  during  his  stay  continued  to  make 
observations  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people ;  these  were  registered  every 
evening;  and  had  he  been  inclined  tb 
I  2 
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publish  his  "  Pocket  Book,"  the  novelty 
and  profundity  of  his  remarks  might  at 
least  have  rivalled  the  quarto  volume  of  a 
late  celebrated  Baltic  tourist. 

The  greatest  attention  that  Charles  ex- 
perienced during  his  stay  in  Riga,  was 
from  a  Mr.  Zockerbenger,  a  German,  who 
did  business  to  a  great  extent  as  a  whole- 
sale merchant.  This  gentleman  insisted 
upon  Charles  becoming  a  demzen  of  his 
house  while  the  Flora  lay  in  the  harbour. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  whose  age,  fea- 
tures, stature,  and  complexion,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Emma 
Melville.  When  she  first  raised  her  blue 
eyes  to  glance  at  our  hero,  and  extended 
her  hand  to  give  him  welcome^  he  was 
for  a  moment  fascinated ;  and  during  the 
afternoon,  so  strong  was  the  hallucination, 
tliat  he  would  for  a  little  believe  himself 
at  Beechwood ;  and  even  when  reason  ex- 
pelled this  chimera,  he  sat  with  secret  de- 
light contemplating  the  features  of  the 
fair  German,  while  his  thoughts  centered 
in  Scotland.     Charles  could  not  be  want- 
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ing  in  politeness  tx)  any  lady;  but  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned  gave  Miss 
Zockerbenger  a  more  than  ordinary  claim 
upon  his  attention,  and  slie  was  according- 
ly treated  with  a  respectful  deference, 
which  soon  caught  her  observation,  and 
not  a  little  flattered  her  vanity;  for  her 
resemblance  to  Emma  Melville  consisted 
only  in  externals;  she  felt  no  passion, 
except  that  of  self-admiration,  for  the  co- 
quetry which  she  exercised  was  only  a 
ramification  from  this  sole-moving  power. 
She  had,  with  much  complacency,  ol> 
served  Charles  gazing  upon  her  in  silent 
abstraction,  and  immediately  placed  it  to 
the  omnipotence  of  her  charms.  Charles 
had  been  pronounced  the  handsome  ScotSh 
man  in  Riga,  and  Miss  Zockerbenger 
spared  no  pains  to  fix  his  attention ;  she 
at  one  time  affected  the  state  and  hauteur 
of  an  empress;  but  finding  this  did  not 
produce  all  the  effect  which  she  expectecl, 
she  changed  her  plan  of  operations^  smiling 
and  simpering  like  a  dairy-maid.  But  the 
spell  was  dissolved   by  which   our   hero 
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had  been  fascinated,  and  he  found  that 
what  he  had  mistaken  for  Emma  was 
only  a  phantom  ;  for  the  soul  that  ani- 
mated was  not  there ;  and  he  soon  accus- 
tomed himself  to  see  her  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference. 

The  Flora  was  loaded,  and  Charles  heard 
the  time  of  their  departure  announced 
with  sincere  pleasure.  When  he  saw  the 
sail  spread  that  was  to  waft  them  to 
Britain,  he  believed  that  the  land  of  love 
and  happiness  lay  before  them.  A  suc- 
cession of  calms  and  light  winds  carried 
them  down  the  Baltic;  and  Charles  cal- 
culated their  progress  with  more  anxiety 
than  ever  a  young  heir  reckoned  the  days 
that  had  to  pass  till  the  period  of  his  ma- 
jority should  arrive  to  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  wealth  which  he  could  lavish  with- 
out control,  unchecked  by  the  admonitions 
of  an  officious,  impertinent,  and  miserly 
guardian.  But  when  the  land  for  which 
he  longed  appeared  in  view,  his  thoughts 
underwent  another  revolution;  hopeless 
love,  dubious  and  mysterious  birth,  with 
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all  the  demon  train  which  had  before 
conspired  to  disturb  his  peace,  again  rose 
before  him  in  dark  array ;  the  only  beam 
that  twinkled  in  the  gloom  was  the  hope 
that  colonel  Melville  had  procured  his 
commission. 

'The  Flora  came  before  Shuttledale  in 
the  twilight,  and  as  the  tide  did  not  serve 
for  her  entering  the  harbour,  a  boat  was 
soon  alongside,  to  welcome  their  friends, 
and  learn  the  news.  Charles  resolved 
upon  embracing  this  opportunity  of  land- 
ing, and  proceeding  immediately  to  Glen- 
thorn,  that  he  might,  for  the  present, 
avoid  a  meeting  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared. 

It  was  the  last  week  of  June,  the  sea- 
son was  fine,  and  the  evening  beautiful 
and  serene.  Charles  took  the  back  way 
through  the  town,  that  he  might  avoid 
greetings  from  his  acquaintances,  who 
were  most  probably  promenading  on  the 
streets. 

He  had  reached  the  rising  ground  be- 
yond the  town,  and  turned  to  look  back. 
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The  "  yo  heave  yo"  of  the  sailors,  warping 
their  light  vessels  down  the  harbour, 
blended  with  the  murmur  of  the  retreat- 
ing waves,  which  hurled  back  myriads  of 
pebbles  from  the  beach  ;  the  yellow  moon- 
beams shone  on  the  chimney  tops,  and 
the  grey  towering  ruins,  seen  between 
him  and  the  sky,  appeared  sublimely  pic- 
turesque, casting  their  long  and  deep 
shadows  over  the  humble  mansions  clus- 
tered around  them. 

Pursuing  his  path,  he  thought  of  his 
friends  at  Glenthorn,  fondly  anticipating 
the  pleasure  which  little  more  than  an 
hour's  walking  would  now  enable  him  to 
receive  and  communicate.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  Glenthorn  and  its  endear- 
ing localities,  without  Dan  Norval  appear- 
ing in  the  group;  and  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition of  memory,  the  scene  of  the  rural 
wedding,  with  its  numerous  associations, 
appeared  to  his  fancy ;  in  the  foreground 
of  this  picture,  stretched  on  the  retina  of 
the  mind,  appeared  Susan  Tait,  in  all  the 
bloom  of  youthful  beauty  and  blushing 
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modesty,  which  he  had  then  ^een  and  ad- 
mired; but  the  chain  of  connexion,  of 
which  memory  had  already  touched  so 
many  Hnks,  extended  also  to  Beechwood, 
and  to  that  eventful  moment  when  Emma 
Melville  had  clasped  his  neck,  and  pillowed 
her  fainting  head  on  his  bosom.  Thus 
his  thoughts  moved  in  a  circle,  and  when 
they  had  wandered  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, he  found  them  just  at  the  point 
from  which  they  had  started. 

The  distant  chime  of  the  ten-o'clock- 
bell  from  the  steeple  of  Shuttledale  inter- 
rupted the  vesper  song  of  the  blackbird, 
piping  in  the  wood  a  little  before  him; 
he  proceeded,  his  path  fringed  with  strag- 
gling broom,  gay  in  its  fullest  luxuriance 
of  vegetable  gold;  after  passing  onward, 
to  a  short  distance,  he  entered  between 
two  thick  plantations  of  coppice  wood, 
where  the  mountain  ash  mingled  her 
clustered  flowers  with  the  slender  birch ; 
while  the  wild  rose  blushed  on  the  borders 
of  his  path,  these  gave  out  their  odours, 
I3 
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rendered  still  more  fragrant  by  the  dews 
of  evening.     A   deep  hollow  lay  before 
him,  and  he  saw  the  moonbeams  strike 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  with  most  delightful 
variety  of  light   and  shade.     Before  de- 
scending   into  the   dingle  below,   where 
neither  twilight  nor  moonbeam  illumined 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  tangling  shrubs 
by  which   it  was  deeply  overshaded,   he 
paused  to  contemplate  the  scene,  his  bo- 
some    glowing    with    that   calm    delight 
which  it  was  so  well  suited  to  inspire. 
>-.While  he  thus  stood  in  meditative   si- 
lence, the  sound  of  a  human  voice  struck 
his  ear.     He  listened  ;  again  it  rose  louder 
tlian   before;  it  seemed    that  of  distress. 
A^.-^^tP^^^s^^j  a  wild  scream  of  agony 
frpTp  the  dark  hollow  before  him  thrilled 
to  his  heart,  and  he  ran,  or  rather  flew 
down  the  steep,  while  shrieks  still  more 
dreadful  followed  in  quick  succession.     A 
few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  deepest 
and  darkest  part  of  the  dell,  where  he  be- 
held a  woman  struggling  desperately  with 
one  of  his  own  sex.     Charles  rushed  for- 
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ward,  crying — "  Villain,  unhand  the  wo- 
man !"  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to 
release  her  from  his  grasp,  when  he  in- 
stantly received  a  stroke  from  the  ravish er, 
which  made  the  fire  flash  from  his  eyes. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  he  repaid  it 
by  a  succession  of  well-directed  blows, 
which  laid  his  antagonist  prostrate  on  the 
green  sod  beneath  their  feet,  who  soon 
rising  and  muttering  curses,  "  not  loud 
but  deep,"  rushed  into  the  thicket 

All  had  passed  with  such  rapidity,  that 
our  hero  had  no  time  to  observe  the  per- 
son of  the  ruffian  who  had  made  this 
brutal  attack ;  and  he  was  equally  unac- 
quainted with  her  whom  his  prowess  had 
so  opportunely  delivered,  who,  half  frantic, 
now  rushed  into  his  arms,  crying — "  Oh, 
Mr.  Melville,  save  me !" 

Wild  and  broken  as  these  distracted 
tones  were,  Charles  believed  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  Susan  Tait;  and  the  heart 
which  now  palpitated  against  his  seemed 
to  have  communicated  part  of  its  tremours. 
She  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  ter- 
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rors,  for  she  breathed  hard,  and  pressed 
Charles  in  her  arms  with  convnlsive 
enero'v. 

The  handkerchief  had  been  torn  from 
her  bosom  in  the  struggle,  and  her  dis- 
hevelled hair  floated  on  her  snowy  neck 
in  beautiful  disorder.  Charles  was  ten- 
derly folding:  her  in  his  arms,  as  the  best 
means  of  assuring  her  of  that  protection 
which  she  had  so  earnestly  solicited,  when 
as  it  were,  all  at  once  recollecting  her 
situation,  she  burst  from  him,  and  stand- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance,  under  the  shade 
of  a  clustering  birch,  endeavoured  to  ar- 
range such  parts  of  her  dress  as  had  been 
disordered. 

Charles  guessed  the  purpose  of  her  re- 
treat, and  applauding  the  delicacy  of  her 
mind,  allowed  sufficient  time  for  her  ope- 
rations ;  when  again  approaching  her,  he 
inquired  whether  she  knew  the  ruffian 
by  \vhom  she  had  been  attacked. 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  him,"  re- 
plied she ;  "  it  was  that  blackguard,  young 
Fergus  of  Dubby  Moss !" 
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Before  Charles  had  time  to  reply,  a  pis- 
tol was  discharged  from  the  thicket,  and 
the  ball  whistled  through  between  him 
and  Susan,  who  uttered  a  faint  scream, 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  sup- 
ported her. 

Both  were  now  mutually  alarmed,  each 
for  the  safety  of  the  other ;  mutually  re- 
lieved from  their  fears,  he  took  the  arm 
of  the  trembling  girl,  saying — "  This  is 
no  place  to  tarry  in ;  let  us  hasten  to  the 
open  plain." 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  they 
proceeded  with  all  the  speed  they  could  ex- 
ert, keeping  silence,  lest  the  sound  ot  their 
voices  should  enable  the  assassin  to  take 
better  aim.  Xo  other  attempt  was  made, 
and  they  reached  a  spot  where  the  country 
was  open  around  them  in  every  direction. 

SusaiVTait,  although  she  never  affected 
the  nervous  timidity  of  a  modern  fine 
lady,  was  not  an  Amazon,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  half  hour  had  produced 
an  agitation  of  spirits  which  she  could  not 
shake  off;  her  whole  frame  trembled,  and 
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she  continued  to  hang  upon  the  arm  of 
her  deliverer,  who,  imagining  that  con- 
versation would  soonest  restore  her  com- 
posure, observed,  that  as  they  were  now 
secure  from  ambuscade,  they  could  talk 
freely.  He  then  inquired  about  the  at- 
tack of  Fergus;  and  was  informed  that 
the  young  squire  had  come  up  with  her 
just  as  she  entered  the  wood ;  was  at  first 
polite,  but  soon  after  began  to  be  trouble- 
some, although  she  experienced  no  real 
violence  till  they  reached  the  dingle, 
where  she  had  maintained  a  long  and  se- 
vere struggle  before  she  cried  out. — "  But 
cda,  sir,"  cried  Susan,  "  what  do  I  not  owe 
to  you!  You  are  ordained  by  Heaven 
for  my  preserver  from  death — ay,  and 
worseLfthan  death,  and  that  always  at  the 
hazard  of  your  own  life.  I  never  can  re- 
ward you,  but  Heaven  wall." 

We  cannot  correctly  report  the  reply 
made  by  Charles;  but  when  all  circum^' 
stances  a^e  considered,  it  may  be  a  reason- 
able conjecture,  that  it  was  seasoned  with 
the  gallantry  of  a  'preuoc  clievalier,  perhaps 
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not  altogether  displeasing  to  Susan,  who, 
although  her  heart  had  been  far  less  sus- 
ceptible, could  not  fail  of  feeling  herself 
deeply  indebted  to  the  magnanimity  of 
our  hero. 

They  walked  on  for  some  time,  and 
Susan  said — "  Again  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Melville ;  our  roads  separate  here." 

"  And  can  you  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  I  Avould  permit  you  to  go  home 
alone  ?  No,  I  am  resolved  not  to  leave 
you  till  you  are  safe  at  your  own  fire- 
side." 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Melville,  we  have  again 
to  pass  between  two  thick  woods;  and 
there  your  life  would  be  at  stake ;  for  it 
is  you  that  he  wishes  to  murder !" 

"  And  are  not  you  in  equal  danger  ?" 
said  Charles. 

*'  I  must  confess  I  am  not  without  my 
fears,"  said  she,  pressing  his  arm  more 
firmly. 

Charles  pausing,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment said — "  I  fear  no  man  in  open  fight ; 
but  an  armed  ruffian  may  lurk  behind  a 
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bush,  and  in  a  moment  do  a  deed  that 
may  be  fatal  to  either  of  us.  Were  it 
not  for  alarming  your  mother  by  your 
absence,  a  more  prudent  measure  could 
easily  be  adopted." 

Without  seeing  the  inference  that  might 
be  drawn  from  her  reply,  Susan  unsus- 
piciously and  naturally  said — "  My  mo- 
ther, sir !  she  died  six  weeks  ago." 

"  And  do  you  reside  in  the  same  house 
alone?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Susan,  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Then  you  go  not  there  to-night ;  you 
shall  accompany  me  to  Glenthorn,  where 
you  will  be  in  safe  quarters. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  die  with  shame,  to  go 
there  in  your  company  ;  and  I  do  tremble 
to  think  of  returning  home  alone,"  cried 
Susan  ;  and  the  treacherous  moon  gliding 
from  behind  a  cloud,  shewed  the  blushes 
which  crimsoned  the  cheek  of  the  rural 
beauty. 

**  Come,"  said  her  protector,  "  placed  as 
we  are,  there  is  no  time  for  indulging 
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false  delicacy ;  and  a  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  have  met, 
will  prove  a  complete  justification  of  both, 
should  any  be  found  necessary." 

Susan  listened  to  the  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  and  weighing  it 
in  her  mind,  she  beheved  it  the  least  of 
two  evils;  and  without  having  expressed 
a  consent,  allowed  herself  to  be  led  along. 

They  passed  on,  Susan  continuing  on 
the  arm  of  her  champion  ;  when  she  began 
to  apologize  for  the  trouble  she  was  giv- 
ing, and  the  danger  to  which  her  presence 
had  already  twice  exposed  her  protector. 

Charles  replied,  that  he  felt  more  hap* 
piness  than  could  be  expressed  in  the  ser- 
vice that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
render  her,  which,  as  she  had  i^ceived  no 
injury,  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
sure which  he  now  enjoyed  from  her 
company,  in  a  fine  moonlight  walk,  on  a 
calm  summer  evening. — "  This,"  added 
he,  "  is  retribution  for  former  disappoint- 
ment. You  cannot  have  forgotten  that 
you  deprived  me  of  a  walk  upon  which 
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my  heart  was  set,  when  I  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you — I  mean  at  the 
wedding.  I  did  not  think  that  you  had 
been  so  much  of  a  prude,  and  felt  some 
difficulty  in  forgiving  you." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Melville,  you  are  pleased 
to  joke;  but  I  am  sure  that  your  good 
sense  immediately  pronounced  my  ac- 
quittal. Had  I  respected  either  you  or 
myself  less,  the  probability  is,  that  I  might 
have  permitted  you  to  accompany  me  that 
evening." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Charles,  "  I  find  you 
can' turn  your  refusal  into  a  compliment; 
and  as  I  am  now  repaid,  you  are  forgiven 
for  that  disappointment ;  but  I  have  an- 
other charge  against  you — on  the  same 
occasion  you  refused  me  a  favour,  a  very 
pleasant,  although  innocent  indulgence, 
which  you  saw  liberally  and  frankly  grant- 
ed on  all  sides  of  us  ;  that  is  a  debt  which 
must  be  instantly  paid,  with  interest." 

Whether  at  this  moment  Charles  "  suit- 
ed the  action  to  the  word"  we  have  not 
the  means   of  knowing;  but  Susan  im- 
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mediately  extricating  herself  from  his 
arm,  stepped  a  little  aside,  and  said — 
"  Why  will  Mr.  Melville  force  me  to  be 
angry  with  him,  or  to  be  afraid  of  him 
who  assumed  the  title,  and  has  since 
proved  himself  my  guardian  angel  ?" 

"  And  why,  Susan,  should  you  fear 
one  from  whom  you  shall  meet  nothing 
but  kindness?  Why  should  the  gentle 
dove  that  has  just  escaped  from  the  vul- 
ture, trembling  seek  to  leave  the  bosom 
w^hich  glows  with  delight  of  affording  it 
protection  ?" 

"  To  reply  according  to  your  own 
simile,"  said  Susan,  "  the  poor  timid  bird, 
in  escaping  from  the  hawk,  sheltered  it- 
self in  the  bosom  of  a  rash  and  impetuous 
boy,  who  received  it  kindly,  but,  from 
mistaken  fondness,  hugged  it  to  death." 

"  Well,  forgive,  and  still  confide  in  me. 
I  w^ill  not  again  offend  you,"  said  Charles, 
taking  her  arm,  she  neither  consenting 
nor  refusing  to  accept  of  his  escort. 

When  at  some  distance  from  Glen- 
thorn,   Elliot    the    w^atch- dog's    bayinga 
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ware  heard ;  and  Charles  recognising  the 
voice  of  a  friend,  whistled  softly,  which 
in  a  few  minutes  brought  the  faithful 
animal  to  his  feet,  where  a  scene  of  mu- 
tual congratulation  took  place,  which 
many  who  have  experienced  similar  meet- 
ings will  know  how  to  appreciate;  those 
who  have  not,  are  yet  strangers  to  one 
proof  of  unsophisticated  and  disinterested 
friendship;  for  the  faithful  animal  shewed 
his  affection  by  repeatedly  jumping  up  to 
Charles's  neck,  and  after  having  been  re- 
warded with  gentle  pattings,  and  epithets 
of  fondness,  trotted  before  them,  still 
looking  back,  and  occasionally  returning 
to  fawn  upon  his  friend,  expressing  his 
joy  by  sounds  which,  although  inarticu- 
late, could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  this  he 
continued  till  they  were  in  front  of  the 
house,,  £t  . 

Mr.  Angus  had  that  day  been  from 
home,  and  was  arrived  only  a  few  minutes 
before.  Ellen  having  sat  up  waiting  his 
returHi  they  were  seated  together,  when 
th0;  ipingled  whines  and  joyous  barkings 
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of  Elliot  convinced  them  that  some  friend 
was  approaching. 

"  That  is  the  tap  of  Charles  at  the  win- 
dow," cried  Mrs.  Angus. 

They  rushed  out,  and  in  an  instant 
each  was  pressing  a  hand  of  out  hero, 
whose  heart  uttered  a  grateful  response  to 
his  most  cordial  welcome. 

It  was  only  after  the  first  ebullition  of 
feeling,  or  what  may  be  termed  parental 
fondness,  that  they  observed  his  com- 
panion, when  Ellen  said — "  But  you  have 
brought  us  another  friend.     Let  us  go  in." 

Susan  stood  in  the  shade,  and  her  fea- 
tures were  not  discernible ;  she  was  plain- 
ly, but  neatly  dressed  in  mourning.  El- 
len took  her  hand,  and  conducted  her  to 
the  parlour,  where  the  sudden  exposure 
to  the  light,  and  a  consciousness  of  this 
strange  introduction,  covered  her  neck  and 
face  with  blushes. 

Mrs.  Angus  now  recognised  her  face ; 
but  turned  with  an  inquiring  look  to 
Charles.  Anticipating  her  wishes,  he 
promptly  said,  that  he  had  been  the  for- 
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tunate  means  of  rescuing  his  companion 
from  most  imminent  danger,  from  which 
he  saw  no  method  of  securing  her,  except 
bringing  her  along  with  him,  as  they 
would  readily  perceive,  upon  hearing  a 
relation  of  the  circumstances. 

The  blushes  which  now  spread  with  a 
still  deeper  suffusion  upon  the  cheek  of 
Susan,  as  she  endeavoured  to  apologize 
for  her  intrusion,  induced  Ellen  to  assure 
her  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  to  request 
that  every  unpleasant  feeling  might  for 
that  evening  be  forgotten. 

After  a  short  time,  their  new  guest 
withdrew  for  the  night ;  when  Charles  re- 
lated their  adventure,  which  required  no 
embellishment  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and 
to  secure  their  approval  of  the  procedure 
w^hich  he  had  adopted. 

Tender  and  mutual  inquiries  having 
passed  between  these  dear  friends,  Charles 
introduced  his  wish  to  hear  of  colonel 
Melville's  family,  by  asking  whether  there 
was  yet  ilo  word  of  his  commission ;  to 
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which  Mr.  Angus  repUed,  that  he  had 
seen  the  colonel  a  few  days  ago,  who  had 
then  informed  him,  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  week  or  two  at  latest. 

Neither  Mr.  Angus  nor  Ellen  being 
aware  that  Charles  had  any  peculiar  and 
secret  interest  in  the  colonel's  family,  they 
dropped  the  subject,  and  Charles  had  too 
much  delicacy  to  shew  his  anxiety. 

Next  morning,  before  leaving  Shuttle- 
dale,  colonel  Melville  had  heard  of  the 
Flora's  arrival;  he  therefore  called  at 
Glenthorn,  on  his  way  to  Beechwood, 
when  meeting  Charles,  he  congratulated 
him  upon  his  safe  return,  and  renoVated 
health  ;  for  the  voyage  had  improved  his 
appearance,  by  giving  him  a  more  ruddy 
and  less  delicate  complexion.  His  mili- 
tary friend  then  requested  his  company 
to  Beechwood,  to  see  the  new  mansion, 
which  had  been  some  time  roofed  in.  ' 

During  their  walk,  colonel  Melville 
said — "  Dear  Charles,  you  are  doubtless 
much  wearied  of  the  tedium  in  which 
some  months  have  passed ;  for  I  am  aware 
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of  the  pain  which  springs  from  *  hope  de- 
ferred.' It  is  now  almost  certain,  that  I 
shall  very  soon  have  the  pleasure,  not 
only  of  presenting  your  commission,  but 
also  of  accompanying  you  to,  or  soon  join- 
ing you  at  head-quarters ;  and  before  this 
time  next  year,  we  shall  be  chasing  the 
Yankees  in  the  wilds  of  America;  for 
to  me  it  appears  scarcely  to  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  war  will  immediately  take 
place  between  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies.  With  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
this  measure,  I,  as  a  soldier,  have  nothing 
to  do;  I  must  obey  orders,  or  resign  my 
commission.  If  you  are  so  much  of  a 
politician  as  to  have  formed  an  opinion 
which  forbids  your  lifting  the  sword  in  that 
cause*  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  retract.  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  information." 
Charles  was  a  young  man,  and  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  the  governor  and 
the  governed  had  never  been  the  subject 
of  his  studies.  Tlie  conversation  wbich 
had  passed  between  him  and  James  Roy 
upon    war,   as  a   profession,  had  indeed 
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often  occurred  to  his  mind;  but  his  reso- 
lution being  previously  formed,  although 
he  held   many  of  the  misanthrope's  opi- 
nions in  much  esteem,  yet  in  this  instance 
he  set  them  down  as  prejudice,  or  an  aflPec- 
tat.ion  of  singularity,  and  soon  contrived 
to  dismiss  them  from  his  mind  altogether. 
The  communication  now  so  abruptly  made 
by  his  friend,  he  felt,  required  an  immedi- 
ate and  prompt   reply;    for   it   suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  any  hesitation 
on  his  part  would  instantly  be  interpreted 
into  a  want  of  personal  courage,   which, 
next   to  moral    turpitude,  he  considered 
the  greatest  stigma  that  could  be  attached 
to  the  character  of  a  young  man.      He 
therefore  replied,  that  he  felt  incapable>pf 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
should,  like  the  Papists  in  their  religious 
faith,  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  w^- 
doH)  of  his  superiors;  his  choice  of  a  pro^ 
fessipii  was  made,  and  he  hoped,  that,  if 
honoured  with  a  sword,  he  should  neither 
disgrace  the  recpipn^endation  of  his  friends, 
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nor  the  cause  in  which  he  might  be  en- 
gaged. 

This  reply  met  the  approbation  of  his 
friend,  who  said  that  he  wished  only  not 
to  be  called  into  actual  service  till  the 
house  of  Beechwood  should  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  his  family. — "  And  now," 
said  he,  "  let  us  see  what  progress  is  mak* 
ing,  and  favour  me  with  your  opinion  of 
the  improvements  that  have  occurred  to 
me  for  the  family's  future  convenience ; 
after  which,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
accompany  me  to  Shuttledale,  to  partake 
of  a  family-dinner." 

There  was  a  time  when  Charles  would 
have  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  colonel 
Melville's  family  without  embarrassment, 
but  that  was  now  past ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  feelings  which  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  forget,  imposed  an  unavoidable 
restraint  upon  his  behaviour.  His  recep- 
tion was,  however,  so  frank  and  devoid  of 
formality,  that  it  had  the  greatest  tendency 
to  put  him  at  ease.  Mrs.  Melville  receiv- 
ed him,  not  only  with  cheerfulness,  but 
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with  a  tender  feeling,  which  shewed  that 
his  intrepid  services  were  still  fresh  in  her 
memory.  Emma  met  him  with  a  placid 
smile;  but  a  blush,  which  her  endeavour 
to  suppress  only  tended  to  deepen,  kindled 
upon  her  cheek,  and  he  felt  his  veins  tingle 
as  he  touched  her  yielding  hand.  But  the 
lively,  laughter-loving  Louisa  soon  reliev- 
ed him,  by  seizing  both  his  hands,  looking 
archly  in  his  face,  and  declaring  that  he 
was  now  healthy  and  robust  as  a  plough- 
man, and  as  brown  as  a  mulatto. 

After  dinner,  Louisa  said — "  Now, 
Charles,  I  am  to  ask  a  question,  which  you 
must  answer  with  your  usual  sincerity ; 
which  have  the  most  attractive  appearance, 
the  Russian  or  Caledonian  ladies  ?  I  am 
aware  what  a  man  of  gallantry  would  con- 
sider himself  obliged  to  say  ;  but  common- 
place politeness  would  be  no  satisfactory 
reply,  nor,  at  any  rate,  what  is  expected 
from  you  ;  for  observe,  I  allow  you  to 
make  what  particular  exceptions  you 
please,  and  you  are  to  consider  the  ques- 
K  2 
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tion  as  applying  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  sex  in  both  countries." 

"  But,"  said  Charles,  «  before  I  reply, 
it  should  first  be  settled  what  constitutes 
female  charms." 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart !  describe — for 
it  is  only  your  sex  that  can  judge  in  that 
matter,"  cried  Louisa. 

Charles  felt  that  he  had  involved  him- 
self in  a  labyrinth,  and  declared  that  he 
durst  not  hazard  an  opinion. 

"  Come,"  cried  Louisa,  smiling,  "  no 
flinching!  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  female  beauty?" 

"  Really  I  do  not  know — cannot  judge," 
said  Charles,  stealing  a  glance  at  Emma ; 
"  perhaps  an  angel's  features,  and  a  corres- 
ponding mind,  would  express  the  full  per- 
fection of  female  loveliness." 

"  A  most  sensible  and  ambiguous  defi- 
nition, and  worthy  of  the  Cumean  Sybil 
herself!  What  are  the  features  of  an  angel, 
Emma?"  cried  Louisa,  laughing. 

"  Why,  as  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one,  I  can  give  no  opinion ;  and  I 
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suspect  most  of  those  who  use  the  term 
apply  it  to  some  ideal  form,  existing  only 
in  their  own  imaginations. — Yet  no !  for 
black,  brown,  and  fair  ladies,  are  all  an- 
gels in  the  eyes,  or  at  least  by  the  tongues 
of  their  admirers,"  replied  Emma. 

"  But  Charles  has  perhaps  seen  an  an- 
gel, and  in  that  case  can  give  a  descrip- 
tion," said  Louisa.  "  Oh  yes,  I  have  it 
now;  there  is  the  figure  of  what  every 
one  terms  an  angel,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Keillorburn,  with  fat  chubby  cheeks,  star- 
ing eyes,  a  flat  nose,  blubber  lips,  a  huge 
protuberance  of  chin,  and  something  meant 
for  a  pair  of  wings  attached  to  its  shoul- 
ders. Some  of  the  boys  painted  the  hair 
red,  and  the  eyes  green ;  and  we  used  to 
term  it  the  exact  likeness  of  Andrew  the 
butcher's  fat  wife ;  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
this  is  the  model  from  which  Charles  has 
formed  his  idea  of  female  beauty.  But  as 
he  couples  mind  along  with  it,  we  must 
suppose  that  he  means  one  at  least  capaci- 
ous; now  if  mind  can  be  measured  by- 
strength    of  lungs    and    multiplicity   of 
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words,  we  shall  find  both  in  the  prototype 
just  mentioned ;  for  the  butcher's  wife  will 
talk  louder  and  longer  than  any  other  in 
Shuttledale." 

"  Well,  what  say  you  to  this  definition 
of  an  angel  ?  Does  this  meet  your  idea  of 
perfect  beauty,  in  form  and  mind  ?"  said 
Emma,  with  a  most  bewitching  smile. 

"  Such  were  some  of  the  continental 
fair  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,!' 
replied  Charles. 

"  There  are,  no  doubt,  varieties  in  every 
country,"  said  Emma;  but  as  we  seem 
not  to  have  hit  upon  your  standard,  pray 
now,  do  be  so  obliging  as  to  condescend 
upon  particulars;  for  your  former  illustra- 
tion was  quite  indefinite." 

"  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me ;  or  rather 
that  you  will  consider  me  incapable  of 
complying  with  your  request,"  replied 
Charles. 

"  No  excuse !"  cried  both  ladies ;  "  you 
must  condescend  upon  form,  features,  and 
complexion." 

«  Yes,"  said  Emma,  her  eye  beaming 
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like  the  evening-star  in  etherial  azure, 
"  you  must  say  which  you  prefer,  the 
tiny,  fairy  form,  or  the  stately  and  majes- 
tic ;  the  en  hon  point,  or  the  *  fine  by  de- 
grees, and  delicately  less  ;'  flaxen,  auburn, 
or  jetty  locks ;  the  piercing  black,  or  melt- 
ing blue  eye;  the  cheek  which  emulates 
the  rose,  indicating  health  and  careless 
contentment,  or  that  where  the  virgin  lily 
portrays  delicate  languor,  refinement  of 
feeling,  and  sensibility  of  heart," 

"  Now,  Charles,  if  you  do  not  give  the 
palm  to  my  black  eyes,  I  shall  strike  you 
dead  with  their  lightnings,"  cried  Louisa. 

"  And  I  insist  upon  a  compliment  to 
my  auburn  locks,"  said  Emma;  "other- 
wise I  shall  twine  them  into  gorgons, 
frowning  you  into  stone,  that  they  may 
punish  your  temerity." 

"  I  protest  against  that  authority  which 
I  feel  myself  unable  to  resist,"  said  Charles ; 
**  for  the  fire  that  subdues,  and  the  smile 
that  fascinates,  are  alike  irresistible.  But, 
should  I  ever  acquire  sufficient  fortitude 
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to  speak  my  feelings,  it  shall  be  with  sin- 
cerity and  singleness  of  heart." 

Though  this  was  said  with  apparent 
playfulness,  yet  our  hero  found  that  he 
had  betrayed  a  solicitude  greater  than  he 
intended. 

"  You  see  that  our  threats  can  extort 
nothing  but  compliments  from  this  obsti- 
nate man,"  said  Emma;  "  and  besides,  we 
have  completely  wandered  from  the  origi- 
nal question,  to  which  we  can  surely  ob- 
tain a  response,  as  there  are  no  fair  Rus- 
sians here,  to  intimidate  Charles  with  their 
glances.  Do  you  choose  to  reply,  sir?" 
said  she,  feigning  a  frown,  and  suppressing 
the  smile  that  dimpled  her  cheek,  and 
curved  her  lovely  pouting  lip ;  "  or  must 
we  punish  you  for  contempt  of  court?" 

This  sally  in  some  degree  restored  his 
equanimity,  and  he  replied — "  Well  then, 
I  affirm,  that,  generally  speaking,  I  do 
think  the  women  in  Scotland  more  attrac- 
tive than  those  of  Russia ;  but  this^  may 
be  that  national  partiality  which  would 
make  a  Russian  give  an  opposite  decision. 
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In  that  country,  I  met  but  one  lady  whom 
I  thought  really  beautiful,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  in  her  company,  she 
proved  a  mere  automaton." 

"  From  what  premises  did  you  infer 
this  very  unfavourable  conclusion  ?"  in- 
quired Emma. 

"  She  exhibited  no  mind,"  replied 
Charles. 

"  Perhaps  that  was  not  for  want  of 
power,  but  from  disinclination,"  rejoined 
Emma. 

"  Was  she  silent?"  inquired  Louisa. 

"  Generally  so,"  replied  Charles. 

"  But  you  know  that  shallow  waters 
make  most  noise,"  cried  Louisa. 

"  That  simile  is  sophistical,"  said  Charles, 
"  or,  at  least,  will  not  admit  of  general  ap- 
plication. A  scanty  brook  may  indeed 
brawl  and  fret  over  a  rocky  channel,  while 
the  deep  and  strong  river  sweeps  on  in 
majestic  silence ;  but  the  fathomless  ocean 
pours  its  thunders  on  the  ear,  containing 
treasures  of  infinite  variety  and  incalcul- 
able value,  within  its  bosom ;  while  the 
k3 
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shallow  stagnant  pool  is  silent  as  the 
grave,  and,  like  that  house  of  corruption, 
diffuses  noisome  and  putrid  exhalations 
around.  But,  to  drop  the  simile,  the  fair 
Russian  whom  I  mentioned  spoke  quite 
enough  to  convince  me,  that  she  had  at 
least  some  prudence  in  being  generally 
silent,  rather  than  talk  nonsense." 

"  And  was  she  really  beautiful?"  said 
Emma. 

"  Very  much  so  indeed,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Well  now,  favour  us  with  a  descrip- 
tion," cried  Louisa. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  oblige  you  ; 
but  her  beauty  struck  only  at  first  sight, 
like  a  fine  picture ;  with  this  cdds  against 
her,  that,  in  admirhig  a  picture,  we  can 
imagine  it  the  casket  of  a  congenial  mind ; 
whereas  she  could  not  open  her  lips  with- 
out destroying  the  illusion,  and  conse- 
quently failed  to  make  an  impression  " 

"  As  you  seem  determined  to  disap- 
point us,"  said  Emma,  "  we  must  suppose 
that  you  feel  yourself  incapable  of  doing 
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justice  to  her  charms,  and  have  seen  none 
with  whom  you  could  compare  her." 

**  I  have  seen  those  who  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  her  in  form  and  face,  but 
in  every  other  qualification  outri vailed 
her,  as  far  as  the  delicate  and  fragrant  rose 
excels  the  gaudy  and  insipid  tuhp." 

The  entrance  of  a  stranger  interrupted 
the  conversation,  which  now  became  gene- 
ral ;  and  soon  after  tea  Charles  took  his  de- 
parture for  Glenthorn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus,  after  some  com- 
muning upon  the  brutal  attack  and  secret 
malice  of  young  Fergus,  were  at  first  in- 
clined to  institute  a  legal  prosecution 
against  him  ;  but  upon  this  being  men- 
tioned to  Susan  Tait,  she,  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner,  begged  that  she  might  not 
be  made  an  object  of  such  public  notoriety. 
This  idea  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the5^ 
resolved  to  content  themselves  with  pro- 
tecting Susan,  treating  the  ruffian  with  the 
contempt  that  he  deserved. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Ellen,  after 
telling  Susan  that  she  wished  to  befriend 
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her,  requested  her  to  be  candid  in  saying 
whether  she  felt  any  reluctance  to  continue 
in  the  occupation  of  her  lone  cottage. 

"  Oh !"  cried  Susan,  "  I  could  never  lie 
down  there  again  in  confidence ;  I  think  I 
shall  look  for  a  room  in  Shuttledale." 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  afterwards,"  said 
Mrs.  Angus;  "  in  the  mean  time,  if  you 
are  willing  to  stay  here,  I  can  employ  you 
for  some  months  in  sewing,  during  which 
there  will  be  sufficient  time  to  deliberate 
upon  your  future  residence." 

This  arrangement  was  much  to  Susan's 
satisfaction,  and  expressing  her  sincere  and 
warmest  thanks,  she  entered  upon  her  em- 
ployment. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


As  in  virtuous  actions 


The  undertaker  finds  a  full  reward, 

Although  conlewed  upon  unthankful  men  ; 

80,  any  service  done  to  so  much  sweetness, 

However  dangerous,  and  subject  to 

An  ill  construction,  in  your  favour  finds 

A  wished  and  glorious  end.  Massib«K-R. 

An  unexpected  Journey  in  strange  Company, 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  re- 
turn of  Charles,  he  one  day  went  to 
Shuttledale  upon  some  business  for  Mr. 
Angus.  On  the  street  he  passed  Ned 
Fergus,  who  eyed  him  with  a  most  ma- 
lignant and  insulting  grin. 

During  the  afternoon  it  rained  heavily, 
in  consequence  of  which,  Charles  was  de- 
tained till  late  in  the  evening.  When 
about  two  miles  from  Glenthorn,  he  ob- 
served a  postchaise  standing  at  the  door 
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of  a  small  ale-house,  and  just  as  he  was 
passmg,  four  men  rushed  out,  armed  with 
cutlasses  and  pistols,  who  immediately 
collared  him,  dragging  him  forward  to  the 
carriage. 

Unarmed  as  he  was,  resistance  against 
such  odds  would  have  been  madness;  he 
therefore  contented  himself  with  making 
a  resolute  stand,  inquiring  their  intentions, 
and  for  what  purpose  he  was  thus  violent- 
ly attacked. 

His  assailants,  who  were  most  despe- 
rate looking  fellows,  replied  that  he  should 
know  the  purpose  by  and  by ;  in  the 
mean  time  no  harm  was  intended  him, 
unless  he  provoked  it  by  resistance,  in 
which  case,  they  swore  by  most  tremendous 
oaths,  that  they  were  determined  to  effect 
their  purpose  at  all  hazards,  and  therefore 
recommended  to  him,  for  his  own  sake, 
to  be  quiet,  and  enter  the  chaise  without 
further  opposition. 

This  Charles  obstinately  and  firmly  re- 
fused, till  he  should  know  where  he  was 
to  be  conducted,  or  by  what  authority 
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this  outrage  upon  his^  person  and  liberty 
was  committed. 

During  this  altercation,  the  woman  of 
the  house  came  out,  crying — "  Oh,  Mr. 
Charles,  an'  is  it  you  they've  waited  sae 
lang  for?  An'  I  had  kent,  they  sudna 
laid  a  finger  upo'  you  the  night.  It's  the 
pressgang,  Mr.  Charles.  Dinna  struggle 
wi'  them  to  get  a  mischief;  ye'll  soon  get 
clear  o'  them.  I  sail  send  yont  word  to 
Glenthorn  immediately." 

Charles  was  now  at  the  chaise-door, 
when  a  pair  of  handcuffs  were  produced, 
and  he  was  told,  that  unless  he  immedi- 
ately entered,  and  would  promise  to  be 
quiet,  his  mainyards  should  be  braced  in 
a  twinkling,  and  they  clanked  the  hand- 
cuffs, as  a  pedagogue  waves  the  birch 
over  the  head  of  a  naughty  boy. 

Charles,  a  little  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  now  said  — "  Gentlemen,  you 
are  in  a  mistake — I  am  no  sailor,  and 
you  must  have  taken  me  for  somebody 
else." 

"  No  mistake,  by !"  cried  the  most 
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ruffian-looking  fellow  of  the  gang.  **  You 
are  the  foundling  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Charles  Melville,  therefore  no  palaver, 
unless  you  want  a  douse  in  the  neck  with 
this  here  cutlass !" 

Convinced  that  he  should  be  able  to 
clear  himself  at  head-quarters,  Charles 
conceived  it  better  to  submit,  than  to  get 
into  a  wrangle  \vith  a  set  of  desperadoes, 
who  also  appeared  much  intoxicated ;  he 
therefore  contented  himself  with  firmly 
assuring  them  that  they  would  repent  this 
outrage,  to  which  he  submitted  only  be- 
cause unable  to  resist,  and  he  stepped  into 
the  chaise,  where  he  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  two  of  the  gang,  who  seated 
him  between  them,  each  keeping  his  cut- 
lass in  his  hand;  the  others  mounted,  one  on 
the  dicky,  beside  the  driver,  and  the  other 
behind  the  carriage;  those  within  now 
pulled  up  the  blinds,  calling  out — "  Drive, 
and  be  d — d !"  and  the  carriage  went  off 
at  full  speed. 

The  hostess  had  stood  a  silent  spectator 
of  this   uncommon  scene,  and  was  just 
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about  turning  into  the  house,  when  Dan 
Norval,  who  had  been  out  upon  some 
business,  approached.  The  good  woman 
was  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  blue-striped 
worsted  apron,  which  Dan  observing,  cried 
— "  Wow  Marian!  what's  the  matter? 
What's  happened  wi'  you  the  night?" 

Marian,  half  sobbing,  replied  to  his  ques* 
tions  by  another,  saying — "  Oh,  Dan,  did 
you  see  yon  chay  whirl  past  you?" 

"  I  did  sae,  Marian,  an'  a  set  o'  raga- 
mufin-like  chaps  they  were  upon  deck. 
1  watna  what  sort  o'  gentry  may  be  in 
the  cabin." 

"  Och,  willa win's,  Dan !  little  kent  ye 
wha  was  there.  Charles  Melville's  in't,  a 
prisoner !" 

"  Charles  Melville  ! — a  prisoner !— for 
what?  or  whare  are  they  takin'  him?*? 
cried  Dan,  in  extreme  agitation,  starting 
to  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  motioning 
as  if  he  intended  to  follow  the  carriage. 

"  Ow,  man,"  replied  Marian,  "  it's  the 
king's  pressgang ;  they've  pressed  Charles 
— an'  I  heard  them  say  they  were  to  tak' 
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him  to  head-quarters,  at  Trimmirigburg. 
I  was  just  upo'  the  road  to  gang  an'  tell 
Mr.  Angus — ye'll  save  my  travel,  an'  gang 
sooner  too.  There's  little  doubt  but  Mr. 
Angus  will  follow  them;  tell  him  to 
speak  in  here  as  he  gangs  past.  But  ye 
maun  taste  something,  Dan,  for  ye're 
like  to  drap  doon." 

Dan  was  certainly  in  a  strange  situa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  perhaps  well  for  all  par- 
ties that  the  chaise  was  off  before  his 
arrival ;  for  in  defence  of  Charles,  he  would 
have  fought  the  whole  gang  at  every  dis- 
advantage. 

He  now  made  some  long  and  hasty 
strides  in  the  direction  which  the  carriage 
had  taken;  but  suddenly  halted,  and 
striking  his  forehead,  cried — "  That'll  no 
do— I  canna  o'ertak'  them." 

Marian  now  came  forward  with  her 
best  bottle,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pouring 
out  a  dram,  when  Dan  cried — "  Thank 
yon,  Marian — anither  time !"  and  he  run 
forward  to  Glen  thorn  as  if  the  whole 
gang  had  been  at  his  heels. 
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On  his  arrival,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus 
were  sitting  impatient  for  the  return  of 
Charles,  when  Dan  entered  with  such 
emotion  on  his  countenance  as  produced 
no  small  alarm.  Breathless  with  the  ex- 
ertion  he  had  made,  and  also  from  agita- 
tion of  mind,  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  he  could  make  his  communication, 
which  was  at  first  productive  of  much 
uneasiness;  but  Mr.  Angus  had  good 
sense  enough  to  see  that  Charles  must 
immediately  obtain  his  liberty,  when  his 
case  was  investigated. 

Ellen  was  in  much  greater  agitation, 
and  it  required  no  small  exertion  of  her 
husband  to  calm  her  fears  for  the  safety  of 
her  darling  Charles. 

Much  at  a  loss  what  procedure  to 
adopt  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  Mr.  An- 
gus  instantly  rode  of,  to  obtain  what  in- 
formation Marian  could  give  him,  which 
amounted  to  this,  that  she  had  overheard 
the  gang  express  their  doubts  about  their 
being  able  to  keep  him,  but  that  would 
rest   with   the   regulating  captain — their 
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inforniation  would  justify  them — that  they 
had  made  a  devilish  good  job  of  it  al- 
ready, and  if  they  could  but  get  the  chap 
feirly  on  board,  it  would  be  a  d — d  deal 
better.  Marian  added,  in  a  whisper,  that 
she  strongly  suspected  young  Fergus  of 
Dubby  Moss  had  some  concern  in  the 
the  play. 

After  some  deliberation,  Mr.  Angus 
became  satisfied  that  Charles  was  in  no 
personal  danger;  he  therefore  returned 
home,  resolving,  as  the  most  prudent  step, 
to  wait  upon  colonel  Melville  early  in  the 
morning,  and  be  guided  by  his  advice. 
Having  succeeded  in  reconciling  Ellen  to 
this  plan,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
few  hours  repose. 

Meanwhile  Charles  and  his  escort  pro- 
ceeded through  Shuttledale,  by  the  back 
road,  without  stopping,  until  they  reached 
the  inn  half-way  to  Trimmingburgh.  Here 
the  driver  stopped  to  feed  his  horses,  and 
the  gang,  of  course,  to  regale  themselves 
with  a  double  dram. 

Charles,  aware  that  his  best  chance  for 
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being  civilly  treated  was  to  be  quiet,  had 
given  them  no  trouble.     During  the  halt 
his   guards   continued   by  his   side;   but 
wished  him  to  participate  in  their  refresh- 
ments, which  he  declined,  except  a  mouth- 
ful  of  bread    and   a   draught   of   water. 
Upon   arriving  at  Trimmingburgh   they 
told  him,  that  they  generally  lodged  their 
prey  in  prison,  till  the  regulating  captain 
was  ready  to  examine  them;  but  as  he 
•   was  rather  a  genteelish  chap,  and  a  d — d 
civil   fellow,    who    had   given   them    no 
trouble,  they  would  take  him  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, were  he  would  be  a  little  more 
comfortable,  and  might  ^Jso  turn  in  for  a 
few   hours,    as   captain    Crosstrees   would 
not  be  found  till  it  was  near  the  meridian. 
Mr.  Angus  was   at  colonel  Melville's 
lodgings  at  an  early  hour,  and,  after  an 
apology  for   the   unseasonable   intrusion, 
stated  the  cause. 

"  This  is  a  strange  affair,"  said  the  co- 
lonel; "  but  if  Charles  has  received  bo 
personal  injury,  which  I  think  there  ia  no 
reason  fo?  supposijQg,  ^  wffl  soon    be 
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remedied.  I  intended  waiting  upon  him 
this  morning,  in  my  way  to  Beechwood; 
for  his  commission  arrived  last  post,  and 
it  has  come  very  opportunely,  as  it  will 
be  of  use  on  the  present  occasion.  You 
say  he  is  carried  to  Trimmingburgh  :  the 
regulating  captain  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  Charles  clear;  but  indeed  they 
cannot  keep  him,  and  had  no  business  to 
take  him." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Mr. 
Angus ;  "  and  as  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  regulating  officer,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  a  letter  to  him  ?  for 
I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  see  Charles." 

"  Indeed  I  will  not,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  as  I  intend  to  accompany  you  ;  we  shall 
order  a  chaise  from  the  Buck's  Head  im- 
mediately, and  be  in  Trimmingburgh  to 
breakfast.  If  my  old  friend  captain  Cross- 
trees  is  not  much  altered,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  meet." 

-We  left  Charles  ready  to  be  conducted 
into  the  rendezvous  of  the  gang,  which 
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was  a  second-rate  tavern.  Upon  their 
entrance,  it  was  nearly  sun-rising,  in  a  fine 
summer  morning,  and  the  sailors  called 
for  grog  and  biscuits.  Charles,  who  now 
felt  some  appetite,  suggested  tea  as  an 
appropriate  substitute.  They  approved 
of  his  motion,  saying  they  could  have  the 
grog  after,  which  arrangement  took  place 
in  due  sequence. 

Charles  was  now  told  that  he  might 
have  a  sleep  if  inclined,  and  that,  although 
guarded,  he  should  not  be  disturbed ;  but 
as  our  hero  felt  no  drowsiness,  he  declined 
going  to  bed. 

Soon  after  the  servant  came  in,  saying 
that  there  was  a  young  man  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Charles  Melville. 

One  of  the  gang  went  out,  and  almost 
instantly  returned,  introducing  Dan  Nor- 
val,  who,  staring  half- wildly,  no  sooner 
beheld  Charles  in  the  inner  corner  of  the 
room,  than  springing  across  the  floor,  he 
rushed  into  his  arms. 

Dan  was  about  to  vent  his  execrations 
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upon  those  who  had  thus  insulted  hi3 
friend;  but  a  wink  fi'om  Charles,  and  a 
slight  glance  at  the  company,  checked 
the  ebullition;  and  he  proceeded,  with 
tolerable  composure,  to  inform  Charles 
that  his  friends  knew  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  that  immediate  steps  would  be 
taken  for  his  deliverance  from  this  den 
of  destruction. — "  But,"  added  Dan,  "  I 
could  not  rest  till  1  saw  you,  and  was 
satisfied  that  you  were  safe.  An'  certes, 
lads,  it  was  better  for  some  of  us  that  ye 
were  awa'  frae  Marian  Braidbicker's  door 
ere  I  cam'  past;  for  there  sud  a  been 
clowered  crowns  in  the  play,  afore  ye'd 
made  a  prisoner  o'  my  friend  there.  We 
sud  a  tried  whose  head  was  hardest — cut- 
lashes  an'  a'  the  gither.  But  I'm  thinkin' 
ye'U  no  be  lang  o'  seein'  the  upshot  o' 
your  night's  wark,  syne  lat  them  rug 
tphfiL  ha'e  the  langest  teeth'' 

"  You  are  a  bold  fellow  for  a  land- 
lubber," said  one  of  the  gang;  "  devilish 
good  game,   in  faith !     But  I  esteem  a 
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man  that  will  stand  by  his  friend.  Come, 
sir,  your  good  health  !"  seizing  a  tumbler 
of  grog,  and  offering  his  hand  to  Dan. 

"  Thank  ye,"  replied  the  ploughman, 
"  but  I  never  shak  hands  till  I  ken  my 
company;  fair  words  in  the  tod's  mou' 
winna  hhd  his  lang  taiV 

"  What  the  d 1 !  refuse  the  hand  of 

a  British  tar  !"  cried  the  sailor,  angrily. 

"  Na,  sir,  dinna  mistak'  me,"  said  Dan  ; 
"  I  didna  refuse  your  hand  because  you 
are  a  sailor ;  but  after  what  ye've  done  to 
my  friend  there,  I'll  no  be  rash  shakin' 
hands  wi'  the  best  o'  you,  till  I  ken  better 
about  it." 

«  Still  true  blue,  by ,"  cried  the 

sailor ;  "  and  I  hope  we  shall  shake  hands 
before  we  part." 

Charles  now  reflecting  that  Dan  must 
be  hungry,  ordered  breakfast  for  him  ; 
while  Dan,  observing  that  his  friend  was 
in  good  spirits,  and  having  also  received 
the  assurance  that  he  had  met  no  bad 
usage,  farther  than  his  capture  and  deten- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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tion,  for  which  the  sailors  were  not  to 
blame,  as  they  had  acted  upon  informa- 
tion, Dan's  countenance  began  to  brighten 
into  something  resembling  good-humour. 

Could  the  tars  have  been  less  noisy,  and 
have  abstained  from  swearing  so  profanely, 
Charles  would  almost  have  enjoyed  the 
scene  between  them  and  Dan,  which  was 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  time,  Dan 
saying  many  severe  and  some  wutty  things, 
all  of  which  they  took  in  good-humour. 

The  novelty  of  the  ploughman's  conver- 
sation, with  the  cheering  influence  of  grog, 
as  an  auxiliary,  enabled  them  to  pass  seve- 
ral hours ;  when  he  who  appeared  to  have 
the  command  said — "  Jack,  I  think  cap- 
tain Crosstrees  will  be  at  breakfast  about 
now ;  step  over  and  inform  him  that  we 
have  a  prisoner,  whom  we  have  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  ask  when  we  shall 
fetch  him  up  for  examination." 

Dan  now  arose,  and  saying  to  Charles — 
"  ril  no  be  lang  awa',"  left  the  room. 
Watching  for  the  egress  of  Jack,  Dan 
dodged  him  till  he  saw  him  enter  the  cap- 
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tain's  house,  and  waiting  patiently  till  the 
departure  of  the  sailor,  he  no  sooner  saw 
him  under  weigh,  than  he  approached^ 
knocked,  and  inquired  if  captain  Cross- 
trees  were  in.  Upon  being  told  that  he 
was  at  breakfast — "  Very  well,"  said  Dan, 
"  say  that  I  wish  to  see  him  when  he  has 
finished." 

"  Who  shall  I  say  you  are  ?"  said  the 
servant. 

"  A  stranger,"  replied  Dan,  who  being 
now  left  alone,  seated  in  the  kitchen,  be- 
gan to  whistle  "  The  yellow-hair'd  Lad- 
die,'' which  was  always  his  custom  when 
thinking  profoundly  ;  and  he  was  now  oc- 
cupied, not  only  in  arranging  his  thoughts, 
but  also  the  words  in  which  he  was  to  ad* 
dress  captain  Crosstrees. 

Having  finished  this  subject,  upon 
which  all  his  ideas  had  been  concentrated, 
he  was  beginning  to  form  conjectures 
about  the  captain's  personal  appearance ; 
but  had  got  no  farther  than  imagining 
that  he  must  be  very  portly,  from  the 
L  21 
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time  he  had  sat  at  breakfast,  when  his  con- 
jecture was  confirmed  by  the  entrance  of 
a  gentleman,  with  a  most  respectable  pro- 
tuberance of  belly,  and  a  countenance  in 
which  bronze  and  purple  seemed  to  strive 
which  should  predominate.  In  a  deep  and 
austere  voice,  he  addressed  Dan,  saying — 
"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want?" 

"  I  want  to  speak  twa  or  three  words 
wi'  your  honour,  about  a  business  of  im- 
portance." 

The  captain  led  the  way  to  a  small 
parlour,  and  shutting  the  door,  said — 
"  Now,  sir,  what  is  this  important  business 
of  yours  ?" 

Dan  stood  twirling  his  blue  bonnet  in 
his  hand,  and  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  starting 
note;  for  the  fine  speech  which  he  had 
conned  in  the  kitchen  had  somehow  got 
so  entangled,  that,  like  a  skein  of  ravelled 
silk,  he  could  not  find  the  beginning ;  at 
length,  after  scratching  his  head,  and  some 
rueful  looks,  which  did  not  escape  the  cap- 
tain's notice,  he  said — "  It's  about  Mr. 
Melville  that  I  wad  speak,  sir." 
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"  Mr.  Melville ! — who  the  d— 1  is  he  ?" 

"  An'  please  your  honour,  he*s  the  gen- 
tleman that  yon  bullyin'  squad  pressed 
yestreen." 

"  Well,  and  what  about  him  ? — he's  a 
gentleman,  you  say." 

"  Ay,  that  he  is  ilka  inch  o'  him,  as 
gude's  in  a'  Trimmingburgh,  no  e'en  ex- 
ceptin'  the  provost  himsel' ;  but  stout  an' 
likely  to  the  e'e  as  he  is,  them  wha  see  his 
head  dinna  see  a'  his  height;  yet  he'll 
never  do  for  a  sailor,  for  a'  that." 

"  Young  and  stout !  why  will  he  not  do 
for  a  sailor?" 

"  First,  because  he  was  never  bred  to 
the  business;  an',  second,  because  he's  a 
gentleman — I  mean,  sir,  that  he's  ordeen- 
ed  to  move  in  a  higher  spear." 

"  What   the  d 1,  fellow!     Is  not 

every  man  in  his  majesty's  navy  a  gentle- 
man ?" 

"  Bless  me,  captain,  how  you  sailors 
swear  !  beggin'  your  honour's  pardon." 

Captain  Crosstrees  had  some  relish  for 
eccentricity  and  dry  humour ;  he  began  to 
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be  amused  with  the  singularity  and  free- 
dom of  Dan's  manner,  and  requesting  him 
to  be  seated,  said — "  And  pray  where  does 
this  friend  of  yours — I  mean  this  gentle- 
man, come  from  ?" 

"  Frae  Glenthorn,  please  your  honour." 

"  Glenthorn!  where  is  that?"  suppress- 
ing his  expletive,  for  which  Dan  had  re- 
proved him. 

"  About  ha'f-roads  atweest  Shuttledale 
an*  Salmon  Ferry,  sir." 

"  What  is  his  name  said  you  ?" 

«  Mr.  Charles  Melville,  sir." 

"  Melville !  Do  you  know  Beechwood, 
sir?"  ^ 

"  Ken  Beechwood ! — do  I  ken  the  nose 
upo'  my  ain  face  ? — brawly  do  I  ken 
Beechwood ;  an'  the  laird  an'  the  lady  too ; 
and  their  bonny  dochters  forby  !"  replied 
Dan,  with  an  air  of  triumph ;  "  an'  I'm 
thinkin',"  continued  he,  gathering  confi- 
dence as  he  spoke,  "  whan  colonel  Mel- 
ville kens  o'  what's  happened  to  his  name- 
son,  ye'll  no  be  lang  o'  hearin'  frae  him  ; 
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indeed  I  wad  think  it  nae  ferity  suppose 
ye  saw  him." 

"  Is  this  Charles  Melville  any  relation 
of  the  colonel's  ?" 

«  U — m 1  caiina  speak  positively 

Bs  to  that." 

"  What  is  he  ?  and  who  are  his  pa- 
rents ?" 

"  Bless  your  honour  !  havena  I  tald  you 
he's  a  gentlenaan  ?  hut  as  to  his  parents — 

u — m .     Ye  ken,  captain,  he's  a  wise 

bairn  that  kens  his  ain  father ;  an'  I  can- 
na  just  gi'e  you  ony  correct  information 
upo'  that  head." 

**  Well,  sir,  you  can  at  least  inform  me 
for  what  you  came  here.  What  is  it  that 
you  want  ?" 

"  Od,  sir,  I'll  do  that  in  no  mony  words. 
You  see  I  dinna  think  ye  can  keep  Mr. 
Melville,  because,  as  I've  tald  you,  sir, 
he's  no  a  sailor,  but  a  gentleman ;  an' 
therefore,  I  think,  has  been  very  ill  used 
in  being  pressed.  But  as  it's  likely  that  ye 
ken  the  kittle  points  o'  the  law  better  than 
I  do,  I've  only  to  say,  that  if  the  law  maks 
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him  a  sailor  against  his  will  an'  mine  baith, 
it  would  be  doing  a  favour  whilk  I  sud 
never  forget,  if  ye  wad  just  tak'  me  in  his 
stead,  an'  lat  him  clear." 

"  What !  take  you  in  lieu  of  a  gentle- 
man !  Pray  who  are  you  ?  Are  you  a 
seaman  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  my  name's  Dan  Norval,  an' 
I'm  a  ploughman ;  but  as  it's  sailors  ye 
want,  an'  no  gentlemen,  I'll  mak'  a  better 
sailor,  an'  sooner  too,  than  Mr.  Melville 
will  do." 

"  And  you  wish  to  go  to  sea  ?" 

"  Fint  a  bit  o'  that  I  do,  sir ;  I  wadna 
leave  my  master  to  sair  ony  admiral  in  the 
navy,  for  ony  likin'  I  ha'e  to  the  trade." 

"  What  then  is  your  reason  for  this  of- 
fer r 

"  Dear  me,  sir !  d'ye  no  understand  me? 
I  thought  I  tald  you  that  I  want  to  clear 
Mr.  Melville." 

"  And  why  so  anxious  to  serve  him  ?" 

"  Because,  as  I've  tald  your  honour  twa 
or  three  times  already,  he's  a  gentleman." 
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"  And  he  has  asked  you  to  become  his 
substitute  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  yeVe  no  acquaint  wi'  Mr. 
Melville;  he  kens  nae  mair  o'  this  offer 
than  the  man  iYi  the  moon ;  an'  were  he 
to  get  an  inklin'  o't,  he  wad  ding  it  a'  i' 
the  yird.  Sae,  captain,  an'  ye  be  to  obleege 
me,  ye  maunna  lat  him  ken  a  cheep  about 
it;  but  just  discharge  him;  an'  I  sail  be 
ready,  upon  a  wag  o'  your  finger;  or  I 
sail  come  under  ony  bond  ye  like,  afore  I 
leave  your  house.  Ve  may  knit  an  ho- 
nest man  xvi'  a  strae.  Ye'se  no  need  to 
send  a  wheen  o'  your  ragamufin-like  chaps 
after  me." 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  relation  is  there 
between  you  and  this  gentleman — this 
Mr.  Melville  ?" 

"  We're  no  a  drap's  blood  to  ither,  as 
far  as  I  ken." 

"  You  are  a  strange  young  man.  What 
is  your  motive  for  this  ?" 

"  I  can  ha'e  nae  motive  but  ane ;  Charles 
Melville  is  my  friend,  an'  I  wad  shed  the 
l3 
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hindmost  drap  o*  my  blood  to  save  his. 
Now,  sir,  will  ye  promise  ?  Or  if  ye  will 
keep  him,  ye'se  get  me  too,  providin'  ye 
'gree  to  lat  me  sail  in  the  same  ship  wi' 
him,  an'  never  to  sinder  us,  as  lang  as 
we're  baith  livin'." 

«  Well,  Dan,  I  will  think  of  all  this, 
after  I  have  seen  this  extraordinary  friend 
of  yours.     When  do  you  leave  town  ?" 

"  I'm  thinkin'  your  honour  will  be  the 
regulating  captain  in  that  movement. 
After  what  I've  told  you,  you  wadna 
surely  expect  that  I  wad  come  so  far,  an^ 
rin  awa'  hame  without  seeing  the  upshot 
o'  what  I  cam'  for." 

"  When  did  you  arrive?" 

"  This  mornin',  a  glint  after  sunrise." 

"  You  must  have  rode  all  night?" 

"  Troth  no,  sir !  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
walk." 

Every  thing  added  to  captain  Cross- 
trees's  admiration  of  this  disinterested 
friendship ;  and  palling  the  bell,  he  order- 
ed in  some  liquors,  saying — "  Well,  you 
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must  take  a  dram,  and  amuse  yourself  for 
a  few  hours." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  wad  rather  no 
middle  wi'  the  dram ;  it's  cost  me  some 
trouble  to  had  redd  o't  this  mornin'  al- 
ready ;  for  yon  drucken  swabs  at  the  ran- 
dyvoos  are  guzzlin'  galore,  an'  skelpin' 
about  the  gin,  just  like  dub- water." 

**  So  you  have  been  there  already !" 

"  To  be  sure !  It  was  my  first  road  to 
find  my  friend,  an'  see  that  he  keepit  hale 
banes  amo'  sic  a  squad,  though,  after  a', 
they're  a  frank  kind  o'  billies,  if  they  didna 
ban  sae  meikle,  an'  hadna  sic  a  blackguard 
business." 

"  Very  good,  Dan,  I  see  you  are  a  plain 
dealer;  but  I  must  go  out,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  again.  Where  are  you  to 
be  found,  should  I  want  you  ?'* 

"  Wherever  my  friend — I  mean  Mr. 
Melville  is,  I'll  be  wi'  him,  as  lang's  he's 
a  prisoner;  but  I'm  unco  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  o'  gawn  out,  for  I  hope  your  honour 
will  see  after  Mr.  Melville's  situation  as 
soon's  possible.     I'm  sure  he's  sair  wearied 
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by  this  time ;  for  he's  had  a  lang  craiget 
mornin'  amo'  sic  a  rough  raenzie  ;  but  Tm 
deteenin'  your  honour. — Good  day,  sir!" 
and  making  an  awkward  bow,  with  his 
bonnet  in  his  hand,  till  fairly  beyond  the 
threshold,  Dan  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  rendezvous,  believing  that  Charles 
would  wonder  at  his  absence. 

As  he  passed  the  Trimmingburgh 
Arms  inn,  a  Shuttledale  chaise  had  just 
stopped,  when  out  sprang  colonel  Melville 
and  Mr.  Angus.  This  meeting  was  mu- 
tually pleasing,  although  the  gentlemen 
did  not  expect  to  find  Dan  there,  for  his 
absence  had  not  been  discovered  at  Glen- 
thorn.  He  immediately  led  them  to  the 
object  of  their  search,  who  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  his  guards.  After  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  thanks  and  regard,  colonel 
INIelville  requested  one  of  the  gang  to  con- 
duct them  to  captain  Crosstrees's  lodgings, 
from  whence  they  had  no  doubt  of  soon 
sending  an  order  for  immediately  liberat- 
ing the  prisoner. 

The  military  and  naval  heroes  immedi- 
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'  %ely  recognised  each  other,  and  renewed 
the  intimacy  of  old  friends,  with  that  ease 
and  frankness  peculiar  to  their  professions. 
When  it  was  understood  that  the  colonel 
and  his  friend  were  instantly  arrived, 
breakfast  was  ordered,  and  captain  Cross- 
trees  said — "  I  am  indeed  glad  of  this  visit, 
although  indebted  to  chance  rather  than 
to  colonel  Melville  for  the  pleasure.  I  am 
already  aware  of  the  object  of  your  jour- 
ney, and  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  oblige 
my  friends,  without  any  dereliction  of  that 
duty  which  attaches  to  my  situation." 

"  My  dear  captain,"  replied  colonel  Mel- 
ville, "  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness 
to  confer  a  favour,  should  it  be  necessary  ; 
but  at  present  I  demand  justice  I  and  you 
may  congratulate  yourself  if  we  do  not 
bring  an  action  against  you  for  wrongous 
imprisonment." 

"  Hey  !  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  I  was 
prepared  to  expect  something  extraordi- 
nary about  this  young  man.  Pray,  tell 
me  at  once,  what  is  he  ?  or  how  came  he 
here?" 
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"  As  to  how  he  came  here,  my  good 
friend,  that  remains  for  you  to  explain ; 
and  for  who  he  is,  look  at  that !"  handing 
Charles's  commission  across  the  table  to 
the  captain. 

'•  What  the  d 1  have  these  block- 
heads of  mine  been  after !"  exclaimed  the 
captain  ;  "  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  and 
my  only  knowledge  of  Mr.  Melville  is 
from  a  young  man  who  left  me  a  little 
ago;  and  1  must  say,  that,  as  an  interces- 
sor, he  displayed  an  earnestness  and  disin- 
terested friendship,  which  I  have  scarcely 
seen  equalled ;  but  before  we  speak  farther 
upon  this,  we  must  liberate  the  prisoner." 

An  order  was  written  and  dispatched  to 
the  rendezvous ;  after  which,  captain  Cross- 
trees  related  the  particulars  of  his  inter- 
view with  Dan  Norval,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  auditors,  and  produced 
an  eulogium  upon  the  character  of  Dan, 
which  it  amply  deserved.  Colonel  Mel- 
ville then  requested  that  no  notice  might 
be  taken  of  the  commission,  as  he  wished 
to  take  his  own  time  and  way  in  present- 
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ing  it  to  Charles,  wlio  was  yet  ignorant  of 
its  arrival. 

Breakfast  was  just  finished  when  Charles 
came  in,  accompanied  by  the  leader  of  the 
gang.  Captain  Crosstrees  shook  Charles 
by  the  hand,  apologizing  for  the  outrage 
which  had  been  committed  upon  his  per- 
son and  liberty,  the  cause  of  which  he 
should  now  investigate.  Then  assum- 
ing all  the  dignity  of  his  official  sta- 
tion, the  captain,  addressing  his  officer, 
said  — "  Come,  sir,  explain  how  and 
upon  what  authority  you  impressed  this 
gentleman." 

**  Please  your  honour,"  said  the  sailor, 
"  it's  rather  a  queerish  story  ;  but  I  trust  as 
how  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  honour 
that  we  have  done  no  more  than  our 
duty." 

"  Well,  sir,  no  palaver !  come  to  parti- 
culars." 

«  Why,  your  honour  knows  that  we 
were  sent  down  to  Sbuttledale,  to  look 
after  some  chaps,  supposed  to  be  lurking 
there.     During  our  stay,  Jack  Sternpost 
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met  an  old  acquaintance,  who  informed 
him  of  an  excellent  prize,  meaning  Mr. 
Melville  there,  sir,  who  he  said  was  an 
idle  stroller,  and  belonged  to  nobody ;  that 
he  had  gone  about  the  country,  wrangling 
and  quarrelling  with  every  one,  and  was 
also  a  notorious  poacher.  (I  beg  your 
pardon,  young  gentleman ;  I  only  repeat 
the  gentleman's  own  words.") 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  said  Charles. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  sailor,  "  he  added 
that  this  man  was  newly  arrived  from 
Riga;  but,  being  no  apprentice,  was  a 
lawful  prize,  and  we  should  be  doing  a 
good  service  to  the  neighbourhood  by 
taking  him  out  of  the  country." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  but  you  brought  up 
Mr.  Melville  in  a  post-chaise;  at  whose 
expence  was  that — your  own,  or  your  in- 
former's ?" 

"  Why,  your  honour,  you  shall  now 
have  the  whole  story.  Our  informer  gave 
us  a  couple  of  guineas  each  to  execute  the 
job  tightly,  with  the  promise  of  as  much 
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more,  when  Mr.  Melville  was  fairly  on 
board  a  man  of  war." 

"  And  that  informer  was  the  young 
laird  of  Dubby  Moss,"  said  Mr.  Angus. 

The  sailor  stood  silent. 

"  Speak,  sir ;  was  it  so  ?"  cried  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  The  same,  please  your  honour,"  re- 
plied the  sailor. 

"  Will  you  swear  to  all  that  you  have 
now  stated  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"  When  you  please,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

The  sailor  was  then  dismissed,  and  the 
character  of  young  Fergus  passed  in  re- 
view, with  his  probable  motives  for  this 
dastardly  outrage.  Captain  Crosstrees  exe- 
crated his  conduct  with  bitter  indignation, 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  Dan,  who  was 
now  watching  for  information  concerning 
Charles ;  but  the  sailor  whom  he  met  re- 
fused to  relieve  his  anxiety  till  at  the  ren- 
dezvous ;  Dan  accompanied  him,  and  was 
informed,  that  it  was  probable  Charles 
would  get  clear ;  Fergus  was  also  mention- 
ed as  the  informer.     When  Dan  related 
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what  Charles  had  done  for  him,  the  rough 
but  generous  sailors  poured  forth  dreadful 
imprecations  against  such  ingratitude, 
swearing  vengeance  against  the  wretch, 
as  they  termed  him,  for  his  conduct  to 
Charles,  and  the  scrape  into  which  they 
had  been  led  by  the  falsehood  of  his  repre- 
sentations. 

"  Now,"  said  captain  Crosstrees,  "  you 
stop  and  dine  with  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  you  have  any  friend  who  may  be 
uneasy  about  the  result  of  this  business, 
you  have  just  time  to  write  per  post." 

Colonel  Melville  wrote  a  short  note,  and 
requested  that  the  contents  might  be  com*, 
municated  to  Mrs.  Angus  by  express, 

**  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  lead 
that  young  squire  a  dance,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  we  shall  take  the  depositions  of  the 
sailors  just  now,  and  think  of  the  proce- 
dure afterwards." 

A  justice  of  peace  was  procured,  and 
the  document,  attested  by  each  of  the 
party,  and  properly  witnessed,  was  de^ 
livered  to  colonel  Melville, 
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"  We  must  see  Dan  now,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  I  am  delighted  with  the  fellow, 
and  wish  to  participate  in  the  pleasure 
which  he  will  exhibit  on  the  liberation  of 
his  friei^d." 

This  rustic  Achates  was  soon  found  in 
waiting,  within  sight  of  the  door.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  as  he  enter- 
ed declared  that  he  understood  that  Charles 
was  at  liberty. 

"  Gome  away,  Dan,"  said  the  captain, 
"  take  a  chair,  and  let  us  talk  over  this 
business  now,  in  the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen.  This  is  rather  an  unfortunate 
affair  for  your  friend." 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Melville  had  been 
cleared,"  replied  Dan,  a  cloud  gathering 
upon  his  brow. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Dan,  that  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power  to  set  him  at  liberty ;  he  is  a 
good  seaman,  for  which  I  am  sorry,  as  it 
prevents  me  from  obliging  an  old  friend. 
Now,  I  wish  you  to  say,  whether  you  are 
still  ready  and  willing  to  abide  by  the 
proposal  which  you  made  to  me  this  morn- 
ing?" 
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"  Captain  Crosstrees,  there's  nae  use  for 
anither  word  upo'  that  subject.  Dan  Nor- 
A^al's  nae  flincher — he's  no  an  Aherdeens- 
man,  to  tak'  his  word  again.  But  there's 
nae  occasion  for  speakin'  about  that  here, 
seeing  ye  ken  my  mind  fully  already;"  and 
he  endeavoured  to  give  the  captain  a 
wink. 

"  You  are  too  good-hearted  a  fellow, 
Dan,  to  be  kept  longer  in  suspense.  Mr. 
Melville  is  free,"  replied  the  captain,  much 
affected  with  such  a  display  of  generous 
feeling. 

Dan  gave  a  spring  upon  the  floor,  toss- 
ing his  bonnet  to  the  ceiling ;  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  begged  pardon  for  his  ex- 
travagance, and  walking  up  to  Charles, 
shook  his  offered  hand,  wishing  him  joy 
of  his  deliverance. 

"  Now,  Dan,"  said  the  captain,  "  it 
would  be  very  hard  that  1  should  be  de- 
prived of  two  such  fine  fellows;  and  as 
Mr.  Melville  has  no  inclination  to  stay, 
you  must  not  think  of  leaving  me." 

"  Ha'e  you  ony  claim  to  my  service  upo' 
his  account,  captain  ?" 
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"  No,  not  exactly  that ;  but  you  were 
quite  ready  to  be  a  sailor  in  the  morning; 
I  would  not  willingly  part  with  you  ;  and 
will  make  it  your  interest  to  stay." 

"  But  you'll  no  mak'  it  my  inclination." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  111  give  you 
a  handsome  bounty — twenty  guineas, 
man  !" 

"  Thank  you,  sir;  but  I'll  no  tak'  them." 

"  Well,  to  fix  the  thing  at  once,  and  at 
a  word,  I'll  make  it  forty — say  fifty  gui- 
neas in  your  hand,  and  a  chance  of  promo- 
tion, with  my  interest  to  promote  it." 

"  Weel,  captain,  that's  a'  very  good  ;  an' 
I'm  mair  obliged  by  the  offer  o'  your 
friendship  than  a'  the  gowd  that  ye've 
spoken  o' ;  but,  to  ha'e  done  wi't,  although 
ye  wad  double  your  offer,  an'  mak'  me  a 
lavetenant  the  morn,  I  wadna  gang;  I've 
refused  better  offers  afore  now,  an'  that's 
no  slightin'  yours." 

"  Well,  Dan,  I  find  I  must  want  your 
services  ;  amuse  yourself  in  the  town,  and 
come  here  to  dinner,  at  half  past  four." 

Dan  looked  at  his  master,  and  said — 
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"  I  was  tbinkin',  sir,  o'  stappin'  hame,  for 
Mrs.  Angus  will  be  sair  wearied." 

"  Tbank  you,  Dan,"  said  bis  master; 
"  but  sbe  will  hear  from  us  before  you  could 
reach  home.  You  must  humour  captain 
Crosstrees  thus  far,  as  you  have  refused 
his  other  favours." 

Dan  departed,  and  the  friends  talked 
of  different  subjects  till  the  hour  of  dinner. 
Captain  Crosstrees  was  an  old  bachelor, 
and  the  party  became  merry.  Their  land- 
lord, addressing  Charles,  said — "  I  owe 
you,  sir,  more  than  an  apology  for  the 
foolish  conduct  of  my  gang.  I  understand 
you  intend  going  into  the  army ;  if  I  do 
not  happen  to  die  poorer  than  I  expect, 
and  if  you  are  not  a  colonel  before  I  make 
my  will,  you  shall  have  something  to  pur- 
chase a  crape  for  your  arm,  to  remind  you 
of  old  Crosstrees.  By  the  bye,  you  should 
take  Dan  with  you  as  a  servant ;  he  would 
be  invaluable.  We  must  have  him  in  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  before  he  go.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  get  him  tipsy  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Angus ;  "  but 
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I  would  thank  you  not  to  make  the  at- 
tempt." 

Upon  Dan's  entrance,  captain  Cross- 
trees,  after  the  first  glass,  said — "  Now, 
Dan,  another,  to  your  sweetheart !  Drink 
to  her  by  name,  and  we  will  pledge  you 
in  a  bumper." 

Dan  stood  some  time  silent,  when  colo- 
nel Melville,  addressing  him,  said — "  Why, 
Dan,  there  is  certainly  some  bonny  lassie, 
whom  you  esteem  above  all  others,  drink 
to  her!" 

A  manly  glow  diffused  itself  over  Dan's 
bronzed  and  freckled  cheek ;  and  with  evi- 
dent emotion  he  said — "  If  there  be  ony 
ane  dearer  to  me  than  anither,  she  kensna 
o'  my  love  hersel',  an'  it's  maist  likely 
never  will ;  I  never  mentioned  it  to  the 
dearest  friend  upon  earth,  an'  it's  no  surely 
expectit  that  I  wad  utter  her  name  here." 

All  joined  in  applauding  what  Dan  had 
said,  and  in  drinking  to  the  object  of  his 
affection. — "  Now,  Dan,  you  had  better 
hire  a  horse,  and  leave  him  at  the  Buck's 
Head,"  said  Mr.  Angus. 
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"  I'll  ha'e  mair  pleasure  upo'  my  ain 
shanks,  than  upon  ony  spur-galled,  spavin- 
ed hack  in  a'  Trimmingburgh,"  said  Dan, 
retiring  with  a  low  bow. 

Captain  Crosstrees  pressed  the  rites  of 
hospitality  upon  his  guests  farther  than 
was  agreeable,  and  they  with  difficulty 
escaped  at  a  late  hour. 

During  their  ride  home,  colonel  Mel- 
ville said — "  Now,  Charles,  I  insist  upon 
having  a  dinner  at  Glenthorn,  to  celebrate 
this  deliverance,  and  it  must  be  without 
delay.  I  shall  bring  Mrs.  Melville  and 
my  daughters,  provided  you  invite  them ; 
and  you  may  have  such  other  friends  as 
you  wish." 

Mr.  Angus,  who  believed  that  he  per- 
ceived the  colonel's  motive,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  finally  settled  to  take 
place  on  the  third  day  after. 

Charles  then  observed,  that  he  had  no 
other  friends  whom  he  wished  to  invite, 
except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charters,  and  captain 
Lamb  of  the  Flora,  to  whom  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  objections. 
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"  There  can  be  none,"  said  the  colonel ; 
"  captain  Lamb  is  a  gentleman,  with  the 
ease  and  frankness  of  a  British  sailor.'' 

Having  reached  Shuttledale,  they  set 
down  the  colonel,  and  proceeded  to  Glen- 
thorn,  where  Dan  had  arrived  a  little  be- 
fore them. 


VOL.  11.  M 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


There  he  i«,  as  sure's  a  gun, 

Poor  siily  body,  5€t;  him  I  Blk.n*, 

jixarice  punished,  and  Pride  humbled. 

Dan  was  detailing,  with  much  energy, 
to  Mrs.  Angus,  the  adventures  we  have 
just  related,  when  the  arrival  of  his  master 
and  his  friend  interrupted  the  narrative. 

Charles  received  a  welcome  as  tender 
and  affectionate  as  if  he  had  escaped  from 
captivity  in  Algiers ;  for  tears  of  joy 
trembled  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Angus. 

"  Dear  Ellen,"  said  her  husband,  '•'  how 
will  you  support  his  leaving  us,  perhaps 
for  y^ars,  as  it  is  probable  he  may  soon 
do,  ^when  you  are  so  deeply  affected  by 
tbii  incident?" 

*•'  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  myself," 
replied  Ellen  ;  "  and  perhaps  it  was  float- 
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ing  on  my  mind  at  present.  I  cannot 
command  my  feelings,  but  I  must  learn 
to  endure  them. — And  that  villain — as- 
sassin, I  may  say,  he  may  waylay  and 
murder  Charles  some  evening.  Indeed. 
Charles,  you  ought  to  take  out  law-bar- 
rows against  him." 

"  That,"  replied  Charles,  "  would  be  a 
dastardly  step  ;  I  fear  him  not  openly,  and 
against  his  machinations  I  must  be  upon 
my  guard."  :j 

"  He  will  probably  find,  in  a  short  time, 
that  he  has  gone  far  enough  already,"  sair 
iSIr.  Angus. 

According  to  appointment,  the  party  of 
friends  met  at  Glen  thorn,  when  a  plwii 
but  plentiful  dinner  was  seasoned,  yj^h 
frank  hospitality  and  good  humour. 

AVhen  the  dinner  was  finished,  Emma 
''Melville  rose,  and,  with  much  sweetne??, 
said — "  I  have  now  a  dessert  to  pFeseBt^ 
which,  although  suited  to  the  taste  of  Qifjv 
one  friend  in  the  company,  will, ,  J;,fiin 
persuaded,  contribute  not  less  to  tbe=har> 
M  2 
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piness  of  all  present  than  it  does  to  mine. 
Mr.  Charles  Melville,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you  his  majesty's  com- 
mission, as  ensign  in  the regiment 

of  foot.  Should  the  colours  which  you 
are  to  carry  ever  be  unfurled  in  battle, 
may  they  wave  as  the  signal  of  a  victory, 
equally  honourable  to  his  majesty's  arms, 
and  to  the  supporter  of  the  standard  !  and 
may  the  floating  banner,  althougii  the 
ensign  of  war,  be  the  harbinger  of  peace 
to  the  contending  nations !  May  your 
sword  never  be  drawn  but  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  nor  ever  stained  with  blood 
wantonly  spilt!  May  it  never  fail  you, 
when  employed  in  self-defence !  May  that 
courage  for  which  you  are  already  con- 
spicuous, and  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  my  life,  never  desert  you  in  the  hour 
of  danger!  And  may  the  God  of  armies 
ever  protect  and  preserve  you,  and  finally 
restore  you,  in  ^ood  health  and  perfect 
happiness,  to  your  friends  and  your 
country !" 
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'  At  the  commencement  of  this  address, 
Emma  had  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Charles, 
sparkling  with  the  most  brilliant  lustre; 
her  voice  was  full,  clear,  and  animated; 
but  as  she  proceeded,  her  eyes  began  to 
swim  in  melting  softness ;  her  voice  be- 
came less  firm,  she  strove  to  disguise  the 
tear  that  stole  down  her  cheek,  and  she 
sat  down  overpowered  with  emotion. 

Charles,  who  had  been  entirely  igno- 
rant of  what  now  took  place,  till  the  mo- 
ment that  Emma  addressed  him,  now 
blushed  deeply,  and  pressing  the  commis- 
sion to  his  lips,  said — "  Miss  Melville, 
the  commission  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  presenting,  is  in  itself  en- 
titled to  respect ;  but  in  receiving  it  from 
your  hands,  I  consider  it  as  sacred,  and 
hallowed  by  the  benediction  which  you 
have  bestowed.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the 
recollection  of  Miss  Melville  wiU-  nerve 
my  arm  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  victory,  I 
shall  never  forget  that  she  recommended 
mercy.     After   having  served   my   king 
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and  country,  should  I  ever  have  the  fe- 
licity of  approaching  Miss  Melville,  I 
shall  appear  before  her  with  an  honest 
heart,  and  unsullied  honour." 

He  had  been  taken  by  surprise;  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  much  more 
the  pathos  of  Emma's  manner,  had  so 
deeply  impressed  his  mind,  that  he  sat 
down  nearly  as  much  agitated  as  Miss 
Melville. 

A  bumper  was  now  filled  to  ensign 
Melville,  and — "  May  the  benediction  of 
Miss  Melville  ever  accompany  him!" 
which  was  drunk  with  the  most  rapturous 
enthusiasm. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  meeting 
afforded  matter  for  conversation,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  different  actors  in 
the  drama  were  discussed  at  large,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Dan  and  young  Fergus ; 
this  last  was  treated  with  such  freedom, 
that  Charles  entreated  them  to  change  the 
subject. 

Louisa  then  addressing  captain  Lamb, 
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said — "  Pray,  captain,  have  you  been  often 
jip  the  Baltic?"      "  "^    ' '^      " 
^'•"  Once,  generally  twice,  every  season, 
for  these  ten  years  past,  ma"'am." 

"  You  have  been  in  St.  Petersburg,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Often," 

*'  Well  then,  you  can  favour  me  with 
your  opinion  upon  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  a  wish  to  be  informed.  Which  do 
you  think  the  most  attractive,  the  Scots 
or  Russian  ladies,  speaking  generally  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  Scots,  to  be  sure !'  cried  the 
captain, 

"  Nay,  but  captain,  laying  aside  gallan- 
try, compliment,  and  nationality,  let  me 
have  your  unbiassed  opinion." 

"  Well  then,  speaking  according  to  my 
feelings  and  best  judgment,  I  still  adhere 
to  my  former  assertion." 

"  Why,  I  thought  the  Russian  ladies 
had  been  quite  fascinating  ?"  ^ 

"  Not  in  general,  ma'am,  although  some 
of  them  are  very  lovely  to  look  at.     Mr. 
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Charles,  you  have  seen,  and  been  often  in 
company  with  a  young  lady,  who  is  reck- 
oned the  finest  woman  in  all  Riga  —  I 
mean  Miss  Zockerbenger ;  is  she  not  a 
fine  face  and  figure  ?" 

"  Very  beautiful  indeed,"replied  Charles, 
blushing. 

"  Pray,  captain,  have  the  goodness  to 
describe  her,"  cried  Louisa. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid  that's  what 
I'm  not  well  up  to ;  but  I  can  tell  you, 
that  when  I  entered  this  room,  and  cast 
my  eyes  over  the  company,  I  believed, 
for  a  moment,  that  I  saw  Miss  Zockerben- 
ger ;  for,  to  be  candid,  there  is  a  greater  re- 
semblance between  Miss  Melville  and 
her,  in  stature,  face,  and  features,  than  I 
ever  remarked  in  two  women  before; 
complexion,  eyes,  hair,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  form  of  Miss  Melville  is  so  like, 
that  would  she  not  speak,  she  might  pass 
for  the  Riga  beauty  ;  but  their  voices  are 
very  different." 

Here  Emma  blushed  exceedingly ;  our 
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hero  was  also  much  out  of  countenance. 
But  the  merciless  Louisa  continued  the 
subject,  saying — "  I  have  heard  Mr.  Mel- 
ville mention  the  lady,  and  you  only  con- 
firm his  opinion ;  he  also  added,  that  her 
mind  is  equally  admirable ;  for  that  she  is 
lively,  witty,  and  intelligent." 

"  Why,  I  can't  say  much  for  her  mind; 
and  perhaps  the  less  that  is  said  upon  the 
subject,  so  much  the  better  for  her ;  for, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Melville  must  either 
have  been  joking  you,  or  you  are  now 
quizzing  me  ;  and,  as  I  have  spoken  frank- 
ly of  the  lady's  beauty,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  my  doubts  whether  she 
has  any  mind  at  all;  and  if  1  had  any 
right  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
in  his  works,  I  should  wonder  for  what 
purpose  such  a  beautiful  automaton  was 
formed,  possessing  almost  nothing  beyond 
mere  animal  life.  Indeed,  were  all  her 
sex  such,  I  should  become  a  convert  ,to 
the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  and  believe  it 
evident  that  women  have  no  souls." 
M  3 
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"  Ob,  I  entreat,  for  the  sake  of  my  sex, 
as  well  as  yours,  captain,  that  you  guard 
against  that  abominable  heresy." 

"  I  never  had  any  serious  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  ma'am  ;  and  if  I  had  enter- 
tained them,  they  would  now  be  most 
completely  eradicated." 

"  Very  gallant  and  polite,  captain  !" 

The  conversation  now  became  general, 
and  the  ladies  withdrew,  which  was  a  re- 
lief to  Charles,  who  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  from  Emma,  and  was  in  constant 
apprehension  of  being  detected. 

The  company  broke  up  at  a  reasonable 
hour.  Charles  was  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  soon  retired  to  bed,  to  meditate  upon 
«cars,  wounds,  laurels,  humid  eyes,  seraph 
sounds,  and  Emma  Melville. 

Before  his  departure,  colonel  Melville 
had  arranged  with  Mr.  Angus,  that  they 
should  next  morning  walk  over  to  Dubby 
Moss,  and  have  an  interview  with  old 
Francis  Fergus.  This  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  servant,  either  from  stu- 
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-s  .-% 


^|)idity  or  maliciousness,  introduced  them 
to  the  worshipful  J.  P.,  seated  in  a  small 
parlour,  combing  his  wig,  its  place  on  his 
sensorium  being  supplied  by  a  greasy 
woollen  nightcap.  The  umquhille  provost 
of  Shuttledale  started  to  his  feet  in  some 
confusion,  and  at  length  held  out  his  hand, 
saying — "  Colonel  Melville,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  at  Dubby  IMoss,  very 
happy  indeed.  I  houp  Mrs.  INIelville  an* 
the  young  leddys  are  a'  weel.  Mr.  An- 
gus,  your  most  obedient,"  and  he  sidled 
about,  setting  chairs,  and  crying — "  Be 
seated,  gentlemen." 

Colonel  Melville  then  opened  the  busi- 
^ness,  by  saying — "  We  now  wait  upon 
you,  INIt.  Fergus,  on  account  of  Mr.  Charles 
Melville." 

"  Ow  ay !"  cried  the  laird,  interrupting 
him ;  "  that's  the  young  man  that  I  was 
.  pfferin'  to  do  something  for.  I'll  no'  gang 
!  .back  wi'  my  word  yet,  although  I'm  now 
under  terms  wi'  anither  for  the  farm  o' 
Puddlemire;  but  he  sail  get  the  letter  to 
Jamaky ;  or  he's  maybe  mair  inclined  to 
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be  the  ganger  —  we'll  maybe  get  that 
made  out  too,  at  least  I  think  I've  inte- 
rest eneugh ;  an'  sud  it  be  needed,  colonel, 
ye'll  set  to  your  shouther — eh  !" 

Although  Mr.  •  Angus  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  this  harangue,  it  was  quite 
unintelligible  to  colonel  Melville,  who  now 
said — "  Mr.  A^fis,  *^I  do  not  understand 
you,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  explicit 
in  what  I  have  to  say.  Your  son  has,  in 
a  secret  and  dastardly  manner,  committed 
a  gross  insult  and  personal  outrage  upon 
Mr.  Charles  Melville,  who  is  an  officer, 
sir,  in  the  regiment  which  1  have  the  ho- 
nour to  command." 

Mr.  Fergus  stared  with  astonishment, 
and  after  a  pause  of  obvious  confusion, 
stammered  out — "  My  son ! — an  outrage ! 
— Charles  Melville  ! — an  officer  in  the 
army !"  and  his  features  were  distorted 
with  convulsive  twitchings,  as  he  repeated 
— "  Really,  gentlemen,  I  canna  onder- 
stand  ye ;  I  never  heard  a  mum  o'  that." 

"  Is  your  son  at  home,  Mr.  Fergus?" 
said  the  colonel. 
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"  I  dare  say  he  is,"  replied  the  agitated 
squire. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  call 
him  in  ?" 

The  bell  was  wrung,  and  a  servant  ap- 
peared. 

*^  Is  Mr.  Fergus  in  ?"  inquired  the 
parent. 

"  He's  no  up  yet,  sir,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant. 

"  Tell  him  to  rise,  an'  come  here  em- 
menantly.  The  lad  was  late  out  yestreen, 
wi'  some  acquaintance,  gentlemen.  Ned's 
a  good  deal  ta'en  out  now,  gentlemen." 

"  No  doubt,  sir ;  I  dare  say  he  is  on,  the 
way  to  fame,  of  which  this  will  afford 
you  a  proof,"  said  the  colonel,  handing  a 
copy  of  the  deposition  made  by  the  press- 
gang.  "  Read  that,  Mr.  Fergus,  and  it 
will  save  my  going  into  a  long  story." 

The  old  man  put  on  his  spectacles^  and 
began  the  perusal,  his  hand  shaking,  and 
his  lip  quivering  as  he  proceeded.  Laying- 
down  the  paper,  he  raised  his  hands,  ex- 
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claiming—"  That's  surely  no  true  !  or  an' 
it  be,  Ned's  a — a  blackguard.  Aught 
guineas !  an'  the  promise  o'  as  many ! 
Oh,  the  prodigal !"  and  the  squire  clench- 
ed his  fist,  walking  over  the  room  in  great 
agitation. 

Young  Fergus  at  length  entered,  his 
eyes  red,  and  his  face  bloated. 

His  father  turned  sharply,  saying — 
"  Are  you  a  blackguard  or  no,  sir?" 

Ned  had  not  got  time  to  recognise  the 
company  when  this  interrogation  was  put ; 
but  now  seeing  who  were  present,  after 
some  hesitation,  said — "  That  is  rather  an 
extraordinary  question.  I  wish  to  know 
the  reason  for  asking  it  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear  it,  sir,"  said  his  father. 
"  Hearken  to  this,"  and  Francis  read  over 
the  deposition,  commenting  as  he  went 
on.  When  he  had  finished,  walking  al- 
most close  up  to  his  son,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  half  stifled  with  rage  —  "  Now, 
sir,  what  say  you  to  that  ?" 

"  D— n  the  fellows !"  cried  young  hope- 
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ful.  "  I  said  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to 
give  Charles  a  ride  to  Trimmingburgh ; 
but  I  never  meant  what  has  happened." 

"  I  most  fully  believe  you,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Angus ;  "  you  intended  to  get  Charles 
put  on  board  a  man  of  war." 

"  An'  this  y.r,  Melville,  whom  you 
ha'e  sae  foully  an'  fausely  ca'd  a  funlin'  an' 
a  potcher,  is  a  king's  officer  in  the  army, 
in  colonel  Melville's  ain  regmant !"  cried 
the  enraged  father.  "  How  cud  ye  dare, 
ye  dog  ?  An'  to  gang  an'  squander  aught 
red  guineas  upon  a  mensie  o'  blackguards ! 
forby  promisin'  them  as  muckle  mair ! — 
Ye've  been  drunk — mad — ye  proflygat. 
Ye'U  herry  an'  disgrace  your  poor  auld 
father,  ye  worthless  scamp !  an'  Dubby 
Moss  will  soon  fa'  into  the  hands  o'  stran- 
gers, instead  o'  continuin'  my  blood  an' 
my  name  frae  generation  to  generation: 
but  I'll  disinherit  you — deny  you— banish 
you  for  ever,  you  weirdless  prodigal  rascal !" 

Passion  prevented  the  continuance  of 
this  ebullition ;  but  he  stamped  his  foot 
in  all  the  vehemence  of  impotent  rage. 
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During  this  vituperation,  Ned  had  ac- 
quired some  degree  of  determined  resolu- 
tion ;  and  when  his  father  again  repeated 
— "  What  can  you  say  for  yoursel',  sir  ?" 
the  son  replied — "  Since  you  will  force 
me  to  defend  myself,  my  mother  and  you 
both  told  me  that  he  was  a  foundling; 
and  not  long  ago,  you  came  home  in  great 
wrath,  said  you  had  found  him  poaching, 
and  wished  that  he  were  well  out  of  the 
country." 

The  laird  looked  a  little  blank  at  these 
assertions.  However,  as  his  wrath  had 
already  exhausted  itself,  and  finding  that 
he  should  gain  nothing  by  any  further 
abuse  of  his  son,  he  said — *'  Weel,  Ned, 
ye've  done  wrang,  very  wrang ;  ye  maun 
mak'  an  apology  to — the  gentleman.  Ye 
ken  whan  he  took  you  out  o'  the  water, 
we  agreed  that  a'  byganes  sud  be  forgot- 
ten. I  houp  that  will  satisfy  you,  gentle- 
men. I'm  sure  I  wadna  wis'  to  gie'  offence, 
or  keep  up  ill  blood." 

"  No,  sir,  it  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Angus, 
who  was  now  as  much  disgusted  with  the 
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mean  sneaking  duplicity  of  the  father,  as 
he  had  before  been  with  the  brutality  of 
the  son ;  "  as  the  friend  and  protector  of 
Mr.  Charles  Melville,  I  have  now  to  inti- 
mate to  you,  that  he  intends  immediately 
to  prosecute  your  son,  Edward  Fergus, 
upon  the  following  criminal  charges — first, 
for  tlie  outrage  of  which  you  have  read 
an  account,  attested  by  the  oaths  of  his 
agents;  and  secondly,  for  secretly  and 
maliciously  shooting  with  a  pistol,  at  the 
said  Charles  Melville,  with  intent  to  mur- 
der him ;  and  lastly,  a  criminal  action  will 
be  brought  against  your  son,  for  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  rape  upon  Susan  Tait, 
of  all  which  you  are  now  duly  informed." 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Fergus,"  said  colonel  Mel- 
ville, "  such  are  the  charges  to  be  brought 
against  your  son,  and  which  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  proving.  My  respect  for 
you  as  a  country  gentleman  prompted 
this  intimation  before  proceedings  were 
instituted ;  but  I  must  say,  that  my  es- 
teem for  your  character  has  not  been  in 
any  degree  increased  by  this  interview. 
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Good  morning,  sir,"  and  both  arose  to  de- 
part, r 

The  wretched  old  man  would  have  made 
an  attempt  to  detain  them ;  but  this  ac- 
cumulation of  impending  horrors  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  articulation ; 
and  the  gentlemen  left  him  and  his  son  to 
the  pleasant  task  of  mutual  recrimination, 
after  which  they  would  have  leisure  to  ru- 
minate upon  what  they  had  heard,  and  the 
consequences  which  might  be  anticipated. 

Francis  Fergus  passed  a  restless  day 
and  sleepless  night,  in  deep  cogitation 
how  he  could  avert  the  impending  evil. 
It  was  greatly  against  his  pride  to  make 
concessions,  but  it  appeared  still  more 
mortifying,  and,  as  he  much  feared,  also 
more  expensive,  to  allow  the  affair  to 
come  under  legal  investigation.  He  there- 
fore resolved  upon  using  every  endeavour 
to  compromise  the  matter,  and  still  resolv- 
ed upon  an  appeal  to  the  urbanity  of  colo- 
nel Melville. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  next 
morning  arose  from  his  sleepless  couch, 
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and  "  woned  his  weary  way"  to  Beech- 
wood,  conning  over  what  he  would  say  ; 
and  as  he  doubted  not,  but  some  small 
fine  or  expences  would  be  insisted  on,  he 
had  regained  his  courage  so  far  as  to  de- 
termine upon  making  the  best  bargain 
possible. 

Upon  arriving  at  Beechwood,  he  was 
informed  that  the  colonel  was  not  yet 
come  from  Shuttledale.  All  impatience, 
Mr.  Fergus  set  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
musing  whether  he  should  call  at  Glen- 
thorn  as  he  passed  ;  but  he  met  the  colo- 
nel on  the  road,  before  he  had  been  able 
to  form  a  resolution  upon  the  subject. 

Affecting  a  composure  which  he  was 
far  from  feeling,  the  squire  began  with 
the  salutation  of — "  Good  mornin',  colonel! 
Fve  been  at  Beechwood,  an'  was  just  thus 
far  upo'  the  road  t'ye.  Haith  ye're  makin' 
a  bonny  house  o'  Beechwood  now  ;  an'  it 
were  finished,  there'll  no  be  the  like  o't  in 
a'  the  country-side." 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  the  in- 
tended compliment,  colonel  Melville  coldly 
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returned  his  salute,  and  inquired  to  what 
he  owed  the  present  visit. 

"  Hoot !  I'se  warrant  ye'll  guess,  colo- 
nel. I've  been  turnin'  o'er  in  my  mind 
what  ye  heard  tald  me  yesterday ;  now,  I 
think  it's  but  daft-like  for  auld  douce  fowk 
like  Mr.  Angus  an'  me,  to  gang  to  law 
about  the  foolish  ploys  an'  pranks  o'  twa 
hot-headed  witless  callans ;  an'  I  think  a 
good  nibour  like  yoursel',  colonel,  an'  you 
wad  set  yoursel'  for  it,  could  easily  souther 
a'  the  difference." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Fergus,  I  must  tell  you 
plainly,  that  your  son  has  proved  himself 
devoid  not  only  of  principle,  but  of  grati- 
tude :  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  man's 
life  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  had 
saved  his,  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  is  an  ac- 
tion of  which  a  savage  could  not  have 
been  guilty,  and  will,  when  related  in  a 
court  of  justice,  exhibit  him  as  a  monster, 
to  be  shunned  by  the  world.  I  must  say 
farther,  that  this  hatred  to  Charles  Mel- 
ville appears  plainly  to  have  been  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  your  son,  both  by  his  mo- 
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ther  and  yourself,  and  you  must  now  take 
the  consequences  of  your  own  folly." 

"  Oh,  colonel,  dinna  be  sae  sair  upo'  me  ! 
naebody's  sae  wise  as  they  sud  be ;  an'  ye 
maun  just  be  our  advocat.  Mind  what 
the  scripture  says,  *  Blessed  is  the  peace- 
maker!' Now,  suppose  I  sud  gi'e  the 
length  o' — ten  guineas  to  Mr.  Melville,  an' 
ane  or  twa  to  the  lassie ;  an'  ye  maun  al- 
low, colonel,  that's  partin'  wi'  meikle  good 
red  gowd ;  yet  I  wad  rather  e'en  do  that, 
tban  ha'e  ony  persecution  about  the  affair, 
for  my  lady  wad  brak  her  heart.  Ned 
says  he  was  only  wantin'  a  kiss  frae  the 
cummer,  an',  ye  ken,  we  were  anes  young 
oursel's,  colonel ;  an'  after  Charlie — I  mean 
Mr.  Melville  had  sindered  them,  he  just 
fired  the  pistol  to  fleg  them  ;  but  it  was 
only  a  fluff  o'  powther,  an'  there  was  nae 
skaith  done ;  sae  ye'll  just  speak  to  Mr. 
Angus  an'  the  gentleman,  an'  we'll  get  the 
thing  quietly  sattled ;  it  disna  become 
fowk  o'  our  station,  baith  belangin'  to  the 
koram,  to  ha'e  our  names  in  a  court  about 
sic  silly,  daft-like  ploys." 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Fergus,  I  am  quite  of  your 
opinion,  that  the  cause  will  certainly  have  a 
strange  appearance  in  court.  It  cannot  fail  of 
being  a  severe  shock  to  the  feelings,  for  the 
laird  of  Dubby  Moss  to  have  his  son  tried 
upon  two  criminal  charges,  any  one  of 
which  may  cost  him  his  life;  besides, 
whatever  be  the  result,  twenty  times  the 
sum  you  have  mentioned  will  not  clear 
the  expence." 

Colonel  Melville  now  seemed  as  if  he 
wished  to  close  the  conference,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  in  haste  to  pass  on.  He  had 
Succeeded  beyond  his  hopes  in  alarming 
the  silly,  but  vain  and  avaricious  squire, 
who  now,  grasping  his  arm  with  great 
energy,  cried — "  Oh,  colonel  Melville,  will 
ye  no  befriend  a  brither  in  the  day  of  his 
calamity  ?  Ye  canna  refuse  me  !  Come 
awa'  wi'  me  ;  we'll  go  in  by  to  Glenthorn 
thegither.  He's  a  proud  man  that  Mr. 
Angus ;  he  disna  ken  what  it  is  to  ha'e  a 
parent's  heart ;  but  you've  bairns  o*  yi)ur 
ain,  colonel,  (a  bonny  risin' fkmily  ;  Hea- 
ven grant  them  a'  grace  to  do'weel !)  ye*ll 
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mollify  Mr.  Angus,  colonel ;  an'  ye  maun 
just  try  to  bring  him  to  as  reasonable 
terms  as  possible.  I'm  no  fond  o'  law ;  it's 
only  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient;  now 
I'm  nane  o'  thae,  for  I'm  willing  to  mak' 
a'  due  submission  ;  an'  I'll  gar  Ned  do  the 
same,  or  he  sail  be  nae  langer  a  bairn  o' 
mine!  Come  awa',  colonel;"  and  they 
turned  up  the  avenue  to  Glen  thorn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  received  colonel 
Melville  with  cordial  and  respectful  wel- 
come, and  Mr.  Fergus  with  cold  and  re- 
pelling civility.  After  an  ineffectual 
struggle  to  conceal  his  agitation,  the  squire 
attempted  another  display  of  his  eloquence, 
which,  instead  of  operating  upon  colonel 
Melville,  had  "  wasted  its  sweetness  in  the 
desert  air." 

Not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  any  far- 
ther detail  of  Mr.  Fergus's  low  cunning 
and  disgusting  vulgarity,  our  hero  was 
called  in,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  colonel 
Melville,  agreed  to  drop  the  prosecution, 
.'upon  condition  that  Mr.  Fergus  and  his 
^son  should  immediately  enter  into  a  legal 
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submission,  referring  the  case  to  two  gentle- 
men, mutually  chosen,  with  the  same 
powers  and  obligations  on  the  parties  as  is 
usual  in  similar  cases;  the  arbitrators  to  hear 
both  parties  state  their  grounds  gf  accusa- 
tion and  defence. 

The  distressed  squire,  seeing  no  alterna- 
tive between  this  proposition  and  a  law- 
suit, of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  disgrace  or  the  expence  was 
contemplated  wdth  the  greatest  alarm, 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  a  time  w^as  fix- 
ed for  extending  the  bond.  Colonel  Mel- 
ville was  named  by  Charles,  and  after 
some  difficulty,  Mr.  Fergus  found  a  gentle- 
man to  act  for  him. 

When  the  parties  met,  Charles  modest- 
ly, but  with  much  firmness,  stated  his 
grounds  of  complaint ;  and  Edward  Fer- 
gus, being  requested  either  to  admit  or 
deny  the  charges,  stood  up.  His  counte- 
nance exhibited  a  combination  of  different 
passions ;  there  appeared  manly  dignity  on 
his  brow,  but  pride  and  hatred  glared  in 
his  eye;  while  the  muscles  on  the  lewder 
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parts  of  his  face  indicated  contrition  and 
sorrow.  His  appearance  excited  general 
interest,  which  was  still  heightened  by  the 
following  speech,  delivered  with  energy, 
and,  towards  the  end,  with  much  emo- 
tion. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  seriously  deliber- 
ated upon  this  very  unpleasant  affair,  and 
find  that  any  thing  which  I  have  to  say 
must  be  an  apology  for,  rather  than  a  de- 
fence of,  what  must  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary conduct.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
deny  what  there  would  be  Httle  difficulty 
in  proving ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  account 
for,  rather  than  justify  my  actions.  From 
my  earliest  recollection,  I  w^as  taught  by 
my  parents  to  consider  myself  as  born  a 
gentleman,  heir  to  the  name,  honours,  and 
wealth  of  Dubby  Moss.  When  sent  to 
school,  I  was  instructed  by  them  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  the  children  of  low  and 
vulgar  tradespeople,  with  whom  I  might 
be  obliged  to  mingle;  all  association  with 
them  was  interdicted,  and  I  was  requested 

VOL.  II.  N 
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never  to  forget  the  dignity  which  belong- 
ed to  my  birth  and  rank.  With  these  in- 
junctions it  was  easier  for  me  to  comply 
than  for  my  schoolfellows  to  submit ;  and 
I  believe  that  I  was  either  feared,  hated,  or 
despised,  by  three-fourths  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  my  companions.  It 
was  then  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Charles  Mel- 
ville ;  his  manners  were  as  winning  and  at- 
tractive as  mine  were  provoking  and  re- 
pulsive. I  believe  I  was  a  tyrant,  who  ex- 
acted universal  respect  and  unlimited  obe- 
dience. Charles  Melville  was  the  first  who 
disputed  my  authority ;  he  not  only  held 
me  in  scorn,  but  taught  others  to  oppose 
me,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of 
the  most  contemptible  beggars  at  school. 

"  On  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  which 
I  spent  at  Dubby  Moss,  when  questioned 
whether  proper  respect  was  paid  to  me  at 
school,  I  was  weak  enough  to  complain  of 
Charles  Melville's  conduct,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  my  parents,  who  related 
to  me  the  tale  of  his  origin,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat.   It  was  now  open  and 
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avowed  hostilities  between  us.  In  that 
pride  which  has  all  along  destroyed  my 
happiness,  I  heedlessly,  but  unintention- 
ally, pushed  a  poor  old  man  into  the  sea ;  he 
was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Melville,  who  im- 
mediately after  rescued  me  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  mob,  who  were  justly  of- 
fended with  my  conduct.  His  still  greater 
feats  that  evening  rendered  him  an  object 
of  almost  universal  praise,  but  to  me  of 
bitter  hatred.  Other  circumstances  occur- 
red to  nourish  my  rancour ;  and  procuring 
a  few  partisans,  we  laid  a  scheme  for  giv- 
ing him  a  sound  beating ;  but  were  cir- 
cumvented and  disgraced.  My  hatred 
was  now  implacable,  and  a  desire  of  re- 
venge haunted  me  daily :  he  saved  my 
life,  by  exhibiting  a  fortitude  and  patience 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  for 
his  best  friend ;  but  when  I  recovered  my 
senses,  and  was  told  who  had  preserved 
me,  I  cursed  both  him  and  myself  in  bit- 
terness of  heart ;  wishing  that  he  had  left 
me  to  perish,  rather  than  lay  me  under 
N  2 
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such  obligation.  His  magnanimity  at 
Beechwood  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  was 
dinned  in  my  ears  till  my  heart  sickened 
with  envy;  for  he  appeared  ordained  by 
fate  to  be  an  adder  perpetually  in  my 
path.  Again  he  crossed  my  way,  baffled 
me  in  my  pursuit  of  pleasure.  I  now 
writhed  in  contortions  of  rage  and  fury ; 
and  I  believed  it  impossible  that  we  could 
longer  exist  where  we  had  a  chance  of 
coming  in  contact.  What  a  sudden  gust 
of  rage  might  have  prompted  I  shall  not 
say ;  but  1  would  not  have  deliberately 
taken  his  life;  although,  if  it  had  been 
practicable,  I  would  have  banished  him 
from  my  sight  for  ever;  and  my  last  ef- 
fort against  him  was  to  prevent  the  proba- 
bility of  our  ever  meeting ;  for  I  myself 
feared  the  consequences  of  that  passion, 
which  I  felt  it  impossible  to  subdue. 
Even  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  look  upon 
him  without  agony  ;  for  I  feel  that  he  is 
an  object  of  respect  and  esteem,  as  I  am 
of  general  dislike  and  execration. 

**  I  am  indifferent  respecting  your  de- 
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cision  in  the  case  before  you ;  for  the  dis- 
ease under  which  I  labour  makes  me  loathe 
myself,  and  renders  my  life  miserable.     I 
neither  court  your  favour,  nor  defy  your 
power ;  although  my  punishment  has  al- 
ready taken  place,  in  being  obliged  to  en- 
ter into  this  submission,  which  is  to  my 
pride  worse  than   a  thousand  deaths.     I 
have  paused — I  have  looked  for  the  tri- 
umph which  I  expected  to  see  gUstening 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Charles  Melville  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  influenced 
by  a  softer  feeling ;  and  I  find  he  will  still 
tower  at  an  infinite   distance  above  me. 
A   conviction   that  I  have   done   wrong 
made  me  agree  to  a  submission,  to  which 
I  could  never   have  been  compelled  by 
threats ;  and  the  admissions  which  I  have 
now   made,   no  legal  prosecution   should 
ever   have  extorted ;   but   I   must   have 
done,   for  a  paroxysm  of  my  disease   is 
again  approaching,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that,  before  I  sleep,  I  shall  consider  this 
tedious  detail  an  act  of  meanness  and  de- 
gradation." 
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This  speech  produced   mingled  sensa-  ^ 
tions  of  horror  and  admiration  in  all  pre- 
sent; and  they  looked  upon  Ned  Fergus 
as  a  maniac,  who  had  "  method  in  his 
madness." 

Soon  after,  the  parties  were  summcmed 
to  hear  the  final  award  of  the  arbitrators, 
which  was — That  Edward  Fergus  should 
pay  to  Mr.  Charters,  as  agent  for  Susan 
Tait,  ten  guineas,  not  as  a  recompence, 
but  as  a  fine  for  the  outrage  offered  to  her; 
and  the  like  sum  of  ten  guineas,  for  firing 
a  pistol  at  Charles  Melville ;  and  also  the 
further  sum  of  sixteen  guineas,  for  having 
caused  him  to  be  violently  assaulted  and 
forcibly  carried  away ;  this  last  sum  they 
had  fixed  at  the  rate  which  Mr.  Fergus 
had  agreed  to  pay,  upon  his  purpose  being 
effected:  That  Mr.  Fergus  should  find 
immediate  security  to  keep  the  peace  to- 
wards Susan  Tait  and  Charles  Melville: 
and  lastly,  that  he  should,  in  the  presence 
of  all  concerned,  make  a  suitable  apology 
to  the  parties,  expressing  his  contrition  for 
what  he  had  done. 
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Old  Francis  seemed  to  suffer  much,  and 
was  heard  repeating,  in  a  muttering  tone, 
"  sax  an'  thretty  guineas  !"  But  his  son 
darted  at  him  a  look  of  such  ineffable  con- 
tempt, that  the  spirit  of  the  wretched  fa- 
ther might  be  said  to  wither  under  its 
glance. 

When  the  money  was  paid  down, 
Charles  declared  his  intention  never  to 
touch  a  penny  of  it ;  desiring  Mr.  Char- 
ters to  retain  it,  till  he  should  receive  in- 
structions to  what  charitable  purpose  it 
should  be  applied.  Mr.  Angus  said  he 
had  instructions  to  the  same  effect  from 
Sussm  Tait ;  and  the  money  was  lodged 
with  Mr.  Charters  accordingly. 

The  apology  of  Edward  Fergus  was 
made  with  a  better  grace  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  evidently  with  much 
feeling.  When  he  had  finished,  Charles 
walked  up  to  him,  took  his  hand,  and 
said — "  Mr.  Fergus,  I  fully  and  frankly 
forgive  you !  While,  for  your  own  sake, 
I  shudder  at  the  avowal  you  have  made, 
there  is  at  least  one  consolation ;  as  you 
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seem  conscious  of  your  error,  in  nursing 
baneful  passions  so  fatal  to  your  peace,  let 
me  hope,  as  I  shall  earnestly  pray,  that 
you  may  be  relieved  and  delivered  from 
their  future  effects.  It  is  indeed  painful 
for  me  to  think  that  my  presence  is  dis- 
agreeable to  you  ;  but  as  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  I  shall  soon  leave  the  country, 
you  will  then  be  relieved^  when,  I  hope, 
with  the  cause  of  your  disorder,  the  effects 
will  vanish  ;  and,  should  I  ever  return,  it 
will  indted  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to 
find  you  possessed  of  good  health  and  un- 
clouded happiness ;"  and,  warmly  grasping 
his  hand,  he,  with  much  feeling,  said — 
"  Farewell  T' 

Proud  as  Edward  was,  and  malignant 
as  was  the  demon  that  destroyed  his  peace, 
both  were  cowed  by  the  tenderness  of 
Charles ;  and  in  a  voice  half  stifled  with 
emotion,  he  cried — "  This  is  too  much — 
I  cannot  bear — for  I  have  not  deserved 
such  goodness !"  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


•What  fury  rules 


O'er  human  sense,  that  we  should  struggle  to 
Destroy  in  mangled  wounds  our  lives,  which 
Heaven  ordained  so  short  ?     It  is  a  mystery 
Too  sad  to  be  remembered  by  the  wise, 
That  half  mankind  consume  their  noble  blood, 
In  causes  not  beloved,  nor  understood. 

Sill  W.  Davena.nt. 

,, Disinterested  Friendship ^  and  Independence 
in  Rags. 

Orders  now  arrived  from  the  war-office, 
that  Charles  should  join  his  regiment  at 
Liverpool,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember ;  after  which  colonel  Melville  was 
also  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  upon 
twenty-four  hours  warning.  Although 
this  was  nothing  more  than  that  gallant 
officer  had  for  some  time  past  expected, 
and  for  which  he  had  been  endeavouring 
N  3 
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to  prepare  his  family,  yet  he  could  not 
contemplate  this  infraction  of  domestic  fe- 
licity without  emotion,  nor  communicate 
the  information  to  his  family,  without  pro- 
ducing agitations,  which  his  attempts  to 
soothe  would  only  increase.  Nor  could 
Mr.  Angus  and  his  Ellen  see  the  time  so 
near  when  Charles  should  be  torn  from 
them,  without  feeling  pangs,  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
strangers ;  for,  exclusive  of  that  attach- 
ment which  is  felt  by  all  to  the  objects  of 
their  protection,  even  to  such  as  are  inani- 
mate, there  was  a  manliness,  both  in  the 
form  and  manner  of/ Charles,  and  a  win- 
ning sweetness  of  behaviour,  which  had 
long  called  forth  their  most  tender  affec- 
tions, and  entwined  itself  with  every  fibre 
of  their  hearts. 

But  it  was  not  to  them  only  that  Charles 
was  dear ;  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all, 
even  to  the  meanest  domestic,  and  his  de- 
parture was  anticipated  as  an  evil  by  every 
individual  upon  the  establishment 

When  Dan  heard  the  x^wsi,  he  took  the 
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earliest  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  colonel 
Melville,  whom  he  now  addressed  thus — 
"  I  believe  I  ance  tald  your  honour, 
that  whan  I  wanted  to  leave  Glenthorn 
you  sud  get  the  first  offer — the  time's 
come ;  an'  I  wish  to  bargain  wi'  your  ho- 
nour now." 

The  colonel,  much  surprised,  said-— 
**  Do  I  understand  you,  Dan  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  leave  Mr.  Angus  ?" 

"  Yes,  colonel,  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  that." 

"  What !  have  you  quarrelled,  Dan  ?" 

"  Bless  your  honour,  no,  sir." 
,^"  Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
then  ?  I  wish  you  had  known  your  own 
mind  sooner.  The  farm  is  now  let;  for 
which,  upon  your  account,  I  am  indeed 
very  sorry." 

"  Od,  sir,  I  kent  my  mind  brawly ;  I'm 
no  seekin'  a  farm ;  it  was  lookin'  forward 
to  what's  now  come,  that  gart  me  refuse 
it  yon  time.  I  dinna  want  to  be  your 
tenant,  but  your  servant:' 
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"  My  servant,  Dan  !  I  have  no  ^  room 
for  you."  •  ^^  '•   •' 

"  Oh,  ay  ha'e  you,  plenty.  I  said,  whan 
your  honour  sent  me  a  new  coat,  I  could 
tak'  ane  frae  you  ilka  year -J  I'll  get  them 
now;  for  I'm  to  be  a  soger !"  » 

Colonel  Melville,  who  now  believed  that 
he  saw  Dan's  motive,  said — "  A  soldier, 
Dan !  you  are  surely  wrong-headed,  to 
leave  so  good  and  kind  a  master,  with 
whom  you  are  so  happy,  where  you  are  so 
much  esteemed,  to  make  yourself  a  slave 
for  life !" 

"  I  ken  very  weel  what  I'm  about,  colo- 
nel !"  cried  Dan ;  "  an'  I  sail  be  listed  afore 
you  an'  me  sinder,  providin'  you  agree  to 
my  terms,  whilk,  I  hope,  your  honour 
winna  refuse." 

"  You  want  to  be  made  a  serjeant,  I 
presume,"  said  colonel  Melville,  in  a  dry 
distant  manner. 

"  Ye're  wrang  again,  colonel,  beggin' 
your  pardon.'* 

♦*  Well,  Dan,  let  me  hear  your  condi« 
tions." 
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"  Ow,  they  are  just,  that  I'm  to  get 
leave  to  be  ensign  Melville's  servant;  ay^- 
except  whan  I'm  learnin'  the  exercise,  or 
else  fightin',  an'  that  I  sail  also  be  allowed 
to  stand  beside  him  in  the  battle."  '-^^^ 

"  I  comprehend  you  now,  Dan ;  you 
are  about  to  renounce  all  the  comforts 
you  enjoy — to  sacrifice  your  liberty,  per- 
haps your  life,  for  a  romantic  friendship 
for  Charles  Melville." 

"  I  shall  have  as  much  liberty  as  my 
master ;  an'  as  for  my  life,  ilka  bullet  has 
its  bilkt;  an'  /'//  no  die  ere  my  day  come. 
My  mind's  made  up  to  a'  that." 

**  Still  I  am  afraid,  Dan,  you  have  not 
duly  considered  this  subject ;  you  doubt- 
less calculate,  and  very  justly  too,  upon 
my  friendship.  Were  you  my  private 
servant,  1  could  make  your  labour  easy, 
and  your  life  very  comfortable ;  but  in 
the  life  of  a  soldier,  Dan,  especially  in 
war,  there  are  duties  to  perform,  which 
friendship  cannot  hghten ;  privations  to 
endure,  which  it  cannot  mitigate;  and 
much  to  suffer,  which  it  cannot  prevent. 
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Although  you  were  to  enter  the  army  as 
Mr.  Melville's  servant,  that  could  not  ex- 
cuse you  from  the  fatigue  of  marching 
and  counter^marching;  watching,  cold, 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  many  other  evils. 
In  the  day  of  battle,  you  would  have  to 
take  your  post,  exposed  to  equal  danger 
with  any  other  on  the  field,  where,  to  lie 
bleeding,  your  wounds  stiffening  with 
cold,  or  perhaps  to  die  in  a  ditch,  is  no 
trivial  affair." 

"  Colonel  Melville,  I've  counted  upon 
a'  the  casts  an'  chances  that  are  likely  to 
happen,  an'  I'm  no  fleyed  to  face  them. 
I  expect  nae  favour  frae  your  friendship, 
that  your  duty,  as  an  officer,  forbids  you 
to  grant;  an'  I  can  confidently  trust  to 
you  for  a'  that's  reasonable.  Wi'  regard 
to  fightin,'  although  I  was  never  gi'en  to 
quarrel  about  straes,  yet  nane  ever  ca'd 
Dan  Norval  a  coward;  an'  I  think  I  wadna 
see  my  nibours,  far  less  my  friends^  in 
the  harrows,  an  stand  wi'  my  hands  in 
my  poutches.  Whan  the  bxulzie  begins, 
put  me  in  my  post,  an'  a  wight  weapon 
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in  my  hand,  an'  although  a's  good  untried^ 
yet  if  I  either  turn  my  back,  or  budge 
frae  my  post,  ye'se  get  leave  to  gi'e  me 
sax  inches  o'  cauld  iron  in  my  wame,  or 
drum  me  out  o'  the  regiment,  wi*  my 
coat  turned." 

"  Well,  Dan,  I  do  not  question  your 
fortitude  in  enduring  fatigue,  or  your 
courage  to  meet  danger  in  the  face ;  but 
there  is  still  naore,  upon  which  I  wish 
you  to  calculate.  The  chances  of  war  are 
many ;  Mr.  Melville,  or  I,  even  both  of  us, 
may  fall  in  the  first  action ;  you  would 
then  be  doomed  to  slavery  for  life,  with^ 
out  the  consolation  of  having  any  friend 
who  cared  fcMr  you.** 

"  It's  very  true,  colonel ;  nae  man  kens 
the  day  o'  his  doom,  or  the  manner  o'  his 
death;  an'  should  it  sae  happen  in  the 
course  o'  Providence,  that  Mr.  Melville 
an'  you  were  to  fa',  I  wad  only  wish  that 
I  mith  lie  streckit  upo'  the  same  sod, 
rather  than  ha'e  the  sorrow  o'  livin'  ahint 
you,"    Hejpe  Dan's  yoioe  became  less  clear ; 
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he  was  seized  with  some  spasmodic  affec- 
tion about  the  throat,  which  impeded  his 
articulation,  while  a  strange  humour  ga- 
thered about  his  eyes;  but  recovering 
himself,  he  said — "  But  he  that  counts  a' 
costs  will  never  set  a  ship  to  the  sea.  I 
hope  that  we'll  come  through  twa  or  three 
brulzies  thegither;  an'  after  they  are  a' 
o'er,  I'll  see  you  again  at  Beech  wood,  wi' 
Mrs.  Melville  an'  a'  your  bonny  lassies 
about  you,  at  your  ain  fireside.  An'  by 
that  time  Mr.  Melville  will  be  a  captain 
at  least,  an'  a'  his  troubles  o'er.  But  sup- 
posin'  the  warst  to  happen,  an'  Heaven  to 
ordeen  me  to  live  ahint  you  baith,  I  wad 
indeed  want  my  friends;  but  surely,  as 
lang's  I  did  my  duty,  nae  officer  wad  be 
my  enemy.  I've  only  anither  thing  to 
mention,  an'  that  is,  that  when  Charles 
Melville  leaves  the  army,  sick  or  weel, 
peace  or  war,  I  maun  even  alang  wi'  him. 
An'  now,  colonel,  that  we  understand  each 
ither,  an'  things  are  a'  sattled,  just  gi'e  me 
a  shiUin',  by  way  of  arles :  I'll  get  the  lis- 
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tin*  money  ony  time  afore  I  leave  Glen- 
thorn,  to  put  into  Mr.  Angus's  hands  till 
I  come  hame  again." 

The  artless,  but  natural  eloquence  of 
Dan,  had  touched  a  tender  string  in  co- 
lonel  Melville's  bosom,  and  he  could  scarce- 
ly command  his  feelings,  when  he  thought 
of  what  might  happen  to  destroy  that  do- 
mestic felicity  which  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed, and  which  Dan  had  just  now  so 
fondly  described.  However,  after  a  pause, 
he  said — "  Does  Mr.  Angus  or  Charles 
know  of  this  whim  of  yours,  Dan  ?" 

"  Dinna  ca't  a  whim,  colonel !  It  has 
been  a  sattled  matter  in  my  mind  sin'  the 
first  hour  that  I  heard  o'  my  friend's  in- 
tention of  being  a  soger.  Neither  he  nor 
Mr.  Angus  kens  ony  thing  about  it,  an' 
there's  nae  use  for  them  hearin'  o't  till  it's 
done." 

"  But,  Dan,  I  think  you  once  hinted 
somewhat  about  a  bonny  lassie.  How 
could  you  go  and  leave  her  ?  for  I  am 
sure  no  sensible  man,  who  really  loves  a 
woman,  would  take  her  along  with  him. 
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as  the  wife  of  a  common  soldier,  even  if 
he  were  allowed.  Now,  Dan,  think  seri- 
ously— can  you  sacrifice  love  to  friend- 
ship ?" 

"  Colonel,  I  could  ha'e  been  as  weel 
content  that  you  had  lettin'  that^^^  stick 
to  the  wcC ;  no  that  it  can  alter  my  mind  a 
strae;  but  because  it  mak's  me  think  o* 
what  I  wad  fain  forget.  Ill  no  deny  to 
you,  that  there  is  indeed  a  bonny  lassie, 
an*  I'll  swear  she's  as  good  as  she's  bonny, 
an'  as  dear  to  me  as  the  blood  that's  near- 
est my  heart;  but  she  kens  as  little  o' 
my  mind  about  her,  as  she  does  of  her 
dyin'  day ;  an'  I  think  it  maist  likely  that 
she'll  never  ken  mair ;  she's  o'er  gude  for 
me,  an'  as  I'm  no  wordy  o'  her,  I  maun 
set  my  heart  past  her.  But  an*  ye  please, 
colonel,  we'll  drap  the  subject — an'  I'll  be 
obleeged  to  ye  no  to  say  a  word  about  it ; 
I  had  nae  business  to  be  fashin'  you  wi* 
that,  but  ye  led  me  on  till't  yoursel'.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Dan  attempted  to 
disguise  the  emotion  with  whifch  he  was 
now  straggling,  although  he  had  recourse 
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to  coughing,  blowing  his  nose,  and  sudi 
like  stratagems. 

Colonel  Melville  saw  that  the  poor  fel- 
low was  too  much  agitated  to  continue 
the  discussion,  and  therefore  said — "  Every 
thing  that  I  know  of  you,  Dan,  raises  you 
in  my  esteem ;  but  I  must  speak  to  ]^Ir. 
Angus  and  Charles  before  I  say  more 
concerning  this  matter." 

"  Weel,  your  honour  maun  tak'  your 
ain  way ;  but  it  will  be  a*  ane  in  the  lang 
run ;  for  I  sail  be  at  Liverpool  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Melville ;  an'  I  wad  muckle  rather 
list  wi'  you,  colonel,  tlian  ony  ither  in  the 
regiment,  whom  I  ken  naething  about" 
-/Colonel  Melville  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  the  family  at  Glen- 
thorn,  relating  the  outlines  of  the  conver- 
sation which  had  passed  between  him  and 
Dan,  expressing  his  admiration  of  such 
exalted  sentiments  and  devoted  friend- 
ship, and  also  stating  the  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  Charles,  from  the  attach- 
ment of  so  feithful  an  adherent.  '^^ 

Mr,  Angus^  although  reluctant  to  lose 
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SO  good  a  servant,  acquiesced  in  the  colo- 
nel's  opinion.  Ellen  was  quite  delighted 
with  Dan's  romantic  friendship,  and  fore- 
saw, not  only  how  much  it  would  contri- 
bute to  the  general  comfort  of  her  protege, 
but  also  that  it  might  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  him  upon  more  important  occa- 
sions, i  HffR    ?y  ■ 

The  scheme  was  not  less  agreeable  to 
Charles,  who  had  the  firmest  reliance  upon 
Dan's  attachment,  and  considered  that  his 
services,  or  rather  his  friendship,  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  in  his  new  situation. 
But  although  all  were  happy  in  Dan's  pro- 
posal, it  appeared  a  duty  to  talk  over  the 
subject  deliberately  with  him ;  accordingly, 
Mr.  Angus  and  Charles  remonstrated  with 
him  upon  the  impropriety  of  taking  a  step, 
in  all  probability  so  prejudicial  to  his  fu- 
ture happiness ;  but  Dan,  in  the  spirit  of 
sound  philosophy,  replied,  that  happiness 
had  her  seat  in  the  mind,  depending  very 
little  upon  external  circumstances ;  that 
this  was  no  sudden  whim  of  his,  for  the 
determination  had  been  long  made,  and 
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he  could  be  happy  no  other  way.  When 
this  was  communicated  to  the  colonel,  he 
consented  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  this 
faithful  rustic,  gave  him  his  bounty,  and 
the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
his  departure,  in  company  with  his  friend 
and  master. 

Although  our  hero  had  many  acquaint- 
ances, he  had  formed  few  intimacies ;  still 
there  were  several  young  men  in  Shuttle- 
dale  of  whom  he  wished  to  take  leave ; 
and  as  very  trivial  circumstances  concern- 
ing home  acquire  an  interest,  and  produce 
associations  of  ideas  upon  which  one  dwells 
with  delight,  when  removed  to  a  distance, 
Charles  wished  to  have  a  correspondent  of 
nearly  his  own  age,  who  would  occasion- 
ally favour  him  with  such  bagatelles  of  the 
day,  as  would  naturally  be  unnoticed  in 
the  letters  which  he  expected  to  receive 
from  his  friends  at  Glenthorn;  for  this 
purpose  he  made  arrangements  with 
George  Lindsay,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
merchant,  and  who  had  lately  begun  busi- 
ness upon  his  own  account. 
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Charles  felt  it  a  duty,  and  also  his  in- 
clination, to  see  his  plain-dealing  friend 
the  misanthrope  before  leaving  the  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  one  evening,  when  in 
town,  he  called,  and  was  fortunate  in  find- 
ing James  at  home  and  alone. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  good  friend  ?" 
said  Charles,  extending  his  hand.  "  1 
was  afraid  of  never  seeing  vou  asfain." 

"  That  should  rather  have  been  my  fear," 
replied  James,  "  as  I  understand  you  are 
soon  to  leave  us." 

"  I  believe  I  shall ;  but  I  could  not  de- 
part without  seeing  my  old  friends,  among 
whom,  permit  me  to  say,  you  do  not  stand 
least  in  the  list.  I  shall  expect  to  find 
you  alive  and  well  upon  my  return ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  wish  to  have  some 
memorandum  of  you,  which  I  can  carry 
along  with  me.  Come,  let  us  ascend  to 
the  library,  that  T  may  rummage  your  trea- 
sures for  something  that  will  bear  the 
sanction  of  your  recommendation." 

They  ascended  to  the  garret,  which 
was  nearly  in  statu  quo  as  formerly  de- 
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scribed,  except  that  some  of  the  moveables 
being  of  a  migratory  nature,  had  given 
place  to  others  of  a  similar  kind. 

James  waited  till  he  should  see  whether 
Charles  would  sit  down ;  when  finding 
that  he  had  seated  himself  on  an  old  chest, 
the  misanthrope  turned  up  an  empty  deal 
box,  and  sat  down  nearly  opposite  to  his 
friend. 

"  So  you  are  a  soldier  now,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville ?"  said  James. 

"  I  am  dubbed  with  the  title,  I  believe, 
although  I  have  seen  no  service,  and  am 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  trade." 

"  Why,  cutting  throats  and  cleaving 
skulls  are  feats  easily  learned,  although 
there  may  be  rules  for  performing  them 
more  dexterously  and  expeditiously,  secun- 
dum artem,  with  all  the  parade  of  ficti- 
tious pomp  and  splendour  attached,  that 
they  may  be  rendered  more  attractive  to 
the  unthinking  and  inexperienced." 

"  So  you  think  that  none  but  such  be- 
come soldiers  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so.     The  army  is  often 
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the  last  resource  of  the  idle  and  the  pro- 
fligate— men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  of 
dissipated  habits." 

"  And  to  which  of  these  classes  have  I 
the  honour  of  belonging  ?" 

"  Charles,  that  question  is  ungenerously 
put,  and  deserves  no  answer." 

"  Why,  you  have  said  that  it  is  of  such 
that  the  army  is  composed  ;  and  although 
a  trivial  member,  I  am  now  to  consider 
myself  as  a  constituent  part  of  that  horde 
of  all  that  is  worthless  in  society." 

*'  No,  Mr.  Melville,  I  would  have  made 
many  exceptions,  but  you  have  lost  your 
temper,  and  I  never  argue  with,  or  make 
concessions  to  an  angry  man ;  it  will 
therefore  be  better  to  drop  the  subject." 

'*  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  pardon  for  my 
w^armth  ;  but  when  you  reflect,  that  fancy 
was  sketching  a  scarlet  coat,  adorned  with 
an  epaulet,  and  a  sword  dangling  at  one's 
side,  as  constituting  a  gentleman,  you  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  excuse  me." 

"  I  shall  at  least  thank  my  good  for- 
tune, that  you  were  thus  equipped  only 
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in  imagination,  and  not  in  reality ;  for  had 
your  weapon  been  any  thing  more  sub- 
stantial than  an  *  air-drawn  dagger,'  you 
might  have  made  your  first  practical  essay 
in  your  new  trade  upon  this  poor,  old, 
^veather-beaten  carcase." 

"  No,  my  friend,  I  have  already  sworn, 
in  a  manner  which  I  trust  no  passion  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  forget,  never  to  draw 
my  sword  but  in  self-defence,  or  to  assist 
the  oppressed,  nor  ever  to  stain  it  by  wan- 
ton cruelty.  Now  proceed  with  your 
subject,  which  my  rashness  interrupted. 
You  were  to  produce  a  list  of  excep- 
tions." 

"  Why,  among  private  soldiers,  I  fear 
my  exceptions  would  be  few ;  reflect,  and 
say  how  many,  with  the  right  exercise  of 
their  reason,  would  sell  their  liberty  for 
life ;  submit  to  be  mere  machines ;  pawns 
upon  a  chess-board,  shoved  about  and 
sacrificed  at  the  will  of  the  mover,  whose 
thoughts  are  all  fixed  upon  obtaining  the 
game,  totally  indifferent  about  the  num- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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ber  of  men  that  may  be  lost  in  the  con- 
flict. This,  you  will  admit,  is  no  hyper- 
bole— it  is  merely  calling  things  by  their 
right  names,  a  method  which  some  people 
do  not  always  find  it  convenient  to  prac- 
tise. I  recollect  that  we  had  once  before  a 
discussion  on  a  similar  subject,  when  I  dis- 
approved of  all  soldiery,  except  in  defence 
of  one's  own  country  and  fireside ;  and  I 
still  maintain,  that  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately hires  himself  to  go  wherever  he 
may  be  ordered,  and  to  kill  all  that  he 
can  of  those  who  oppose  him,  in  a  cause 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  I  say,  the  man 
who  deliberately  does  this,  is  either  with- 
out the  exercise  of  his  reason,  or  has  re- 
nounced the  best  principles  of  his  nature." 
''  These  are  bold  assertions,  Mr.  Roy." 
This  v^^as  the  first  time  that  Charles  had 
honoured  his  friend  with  that  appella- 
tion. 

"  They  are  bold  truths,  Mr.  Melville ; 
but  I  see  you  are  again  getting  warm, 
and  shall  have  done;  only  permit  an 
old  friend  to  remind  you,  that  passion  is 
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not  argument;  and  those  who  have  re- 
course to  anger,  only  shew  that  they  want 
the  better  weapon  of  reason." 

"  I  must  again  beg  your  pardon.  I  am 
not  angry ;  but  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  the  warmth  of  my  manner  may 
perhaps  have  been  unguarded  on  my  part, 
and  offensive  to  you." 

"  I  accept  your  apology ;  now  confute 
my  assertions,  if  you  are  able,  by  fair  ar- 
gument, and  with  good  temper;  or  say 
that  we  drop  the  subject — only  let  us  part 
ffood  friends." 

**  Well,  you  supposed  two  cases — both 
were  extremes.  In  the  one,  you  tolerated 
fighting  in  defence  of  our  liberties — that 
is,  if  I  rightly  understood  you,  in  the 
event  of  actual  invasion ;  but  you  termed 
all  w^arfare  beyond  this  unjust,  and  the 
actors  either  mercenaries  or  irrational  pup- 
pets. Now  in  the  civilized  and  commercial 
world,  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  state 
may,  and  often  do,  extend  far  beyond  its 
own  shores.  Its  subjects  may  be  pUm- 
o  2 
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dered,  or  personally  insulted  by  those  of  a 
foreign  state;  its  colonies  may  be  injured 
in  their  property  or  trade,  either  in  di- 
rect violation  of  express  treaties,  or  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations.  Now,  if  re- 
dress be  demanded,  and  refused,  what 
other  resource  is  open,  except  an  appeal 
to  arm.s?  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  a 
king  to  protect  his  subjects,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad." 

"  Your  argument,  Charles,  is  a  com- 
pound of  truth  and  sophistry,  and  could 
be  made  to  furnish  a  specious  justifi- 
cation of  all  wars  whatever;  but  the 
discussion  of  its  several  parts,  and  the 
ramifications  which  would  thence  be  pro- 
duced, would  require  infinitely  more  lei- 
sure than  v;e  can  at  present  command. 
As  to  Vv'hat  you  say  about  the  violation  of 
treaties,  I  tell  you  that  treaties  between 
kings  are  all  nonsense.  If  it  is  what  is 
termed  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
look  at  history,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
parties  have  shifted  as  they  were  prompt- 
ed, either  by  interest  or  necessity;  and 
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should  it  include  a  commercial  treaty,  the 
same  result  will  follow. 

"  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  a  merchant  in  Shuttledalehasbeenin 
the  practice  of  supplying  a  correspondent 
in  London  with  Osnaburgs,  and  they  mu- 
tually propose,  the  one  to  send  his  goods  to 
no  other  merchant,  and  the  other  to  take 
none  from  any  other  dealer  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  that  a  legal  contract  is  executed 
between  them  to  that  effect;  but  in  a 
short  time,  one  of  the  party  tinds  that 
he  can  go  to  a  much  better  market,  and 
either  clandestinely  violates  his  agree- 
ment, or  boldly  and  openly  refuses  his  ad- 
herence ;  the  other  party  threatens  to  sue 
him  at  law  for  breach  of  contract;  the 
party  refusing  says — *  I  will  take  my 
chance  of  an  action,'  because  he  has  now- 
discovered,  that  although  cast  in  damages 
to  the  pursuer,  he  will  still  be  a  gainer, 
from  the  more  advantageous  market  which 
he  has  discovered.  Now,  are  not  treaties 
between  nations  (or  I  should  rather  say 
kings,  for  the  people  are  seldom  consulted) 
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of  a  similar  nature  ?  When  one  poten- 
tate finds  it  his  advantage  or  inclination 
to  break  the  treaty,  he  will  not  long  hesi- 
tate about  its  violation ;  and  as,  unlike  the 
contract  between  the  merchants,  there  is 
no  legal  tribunal  to  which  the  injured 
party  can  appeal  (for  neither  of  them  ac- 
knowledges any  superior  authority),  arms 
alone  can  decide  the  dispute. 

"  Such  is  often  the  end  of  commercial 
treaties,  v/hich,  were  governments  as  wise 
as  they  ought  to  be,  would  be  altogether 
unnecessary.  Indeed,  the  greatest  service 
that  they  could  render  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures, would  be  of  that  negative  kind 
which  Diogenes  requested  of  Alexander, 
when  he  said — '  Stand  out  between  me 
and  the  sun.'  In  like  manner,  commerce 
would  thrive  much  better,  would  the  state 
forbear  every  kind  of  interference ;  for, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  all  the  regulations 
which  are  enacted  for  its  protection,  are 
either  calculated  to  promote  the  interest 
of  a  part,  rather  than  the  whole ;  or  by 
the  change  of  circumstances  and  habits  of 
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the  people,  become  wholly  inapplicable, 
even  to  the  partial  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

"  What  would  you  think  of  the  provost 
of  Shuttledale,  were  he  to  say — *  They 
have  very  fine  salmon  at  Salmon  Ferry,  and 
in  great  plenty  ;  we  have  very  few  here, 
and  our  fishers  have  uniformly  found  it  a 
bad  trade ;  but  they  must  be  protected ; 
for  the  facility  with  which  they  of  Salmon 
Ferry  catch  their  fish,  enables  them  to 
bring  them  here  and  undersell  our  poor 
irtdustrious  fishers,  even  at  their  own 
doors;  henceforth  they  shall  pay  a  duty 
per  pound  weight,  or  none  of  their  salmon 
comes  here.'  In  return  for  this,  and 
profiting  by  example,  the  magistrates  of 
Salmon  Ferry,  knowing  that  the  town  has 
been  cheaply  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
most  excellent  potatoes  from  Shuttledale, 
and  that  the  soil  about  SalmonFerry  is 
unpropitious  to  the  growth  of  that  escu- 
lent root,  now  say — *  Why  have  we  been 
so  long  blind  to  the  true  interest  of  our 
burgh  and  its  neighbourhood  ?     We  see 
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how  the  wise  Shuttledalian  magistracy 
are  protecting  their  insignificant  salmon 
fishers ;  it  is  full  time,  and  of  more  im- 
portance, that  we  protect  the  growers  of 
potatoes;  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  them  here,  of  equal 
quality  with  those  which  we  get  from 
Shuttledale,  and  that  they  will  cost  at 
least  double  the  price ;  but  as,  from  the 
unproductive  nature  of  our  soil,  they  can- 
not be  reared  cheaper,  we  must  encourage 
the  growers,  otherwise  they  will  cease  to 
plant  them;  and  then,  if  the  Shuttle- 
dalian s  should  take  it  in  their  heads  not 
to  send  their  potatoes  here,  we  should  be 
at  their  mercy,  and  very  probably  deprived 
of  that  valuable  root  altogether.' 

"  In  consequence  of  these  sage  observa- 
tions, a  duty  is  imposed  on  every  boll  of 
potatoes  from  the  district  of  Shuttledale, 
and  that  so  heavy,  as  to  be  tantamount 
to  a  prohibition ;  and  the  two  towns,  in- 
stead of  exchanging  their  commodities, 
are  doomed,  the  one  to  eat  bad  and  high- 
priced  potatoes,  and  the  other  to  want  the 
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luxury  of  a  delicious  fish,  which  is  so 
plentiful  and  cheap  with  their  neighbours, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  upon  every  trades- 
man's table.  I  need  not  pursue  my  simile 
farther,  than  to  say  that  states  and  king- 
doms are,  in  a  political  sense,  only  larger 
towns,  or  a  greater  assemblage  of  society, 
and  you  can  make  the  application  your- 
self." 

Charles  indulged  himself  in  a  smile  at 
the  deviations  made  by  his  friend  from 
the  subject  with  which  he  started,  and  he 
replied — "  This  would  lead  to  the  discus- 
sion of  many  questions  in  political  econo- 
my, a  subject  for  which  I  acknowledge 
myself  incompetent.  We  will  therefore, 
if  you  please,  rather  return  to  the  topic 
which,  leading  us  aside  in  pursuit  of  a 
very  distant  ramification,  has  itself  been 
forgotten.  You  know  you  were  to  de- 
scribe the  general  characters  of  officers  in 
the  army,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say, 
were  to  assign  the  generally  prevailing 
motives  for  choosing  that  profession." 
o3 
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"  No,  Mr.  Melville;  if  you  please,  I 
would  rather  decline  pursuing  that  sub- 
ject any  farther;  upon  reflection,  it  ap- 
pears out  of  place ;  besides,  I  am  aware 
that  many  of  my  opinions  are  singular, 
and  that  I  am  often  hard  of  conviction.  I 
most  readily  admit,  that  many  good  and 
honourable  men  wear  epaulets,  although 
I  candidly  confess  that  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  Charles  Melville  in  the  number." 

"  And  why  not?" 

"  Because  I  presumed  that  there  was 
nothing  in  your  mind  and  disposition  con- 
genial to  the  trade.  All  that  I  have  ever 
known  or  heard  of  you,  indicates  feelings 
very  different  from  those  to  which  a  soldier 
is  inured.  You  were,  to  be  sure,  always 
brave,  and  heedless  of  personal  danger; 
but  then  your  most  daring  exploits  Were 
in  the  exercise  of  humanity— not  in  shed- 
ding blood,  but  in  saving  life.  Your  fame 
was  upon  every  tongue,  as  the  champion 
of  distressed  damsels  hi  flood  and  fire. 
You  have  been  the  protector  of  the 
weak,   and  the  friend  of  the  poor  and 
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the  oppressed ;  your  heart  seemed  to 
overflow  with  *  the  milk  of  human  kind'^ 
ness;'  and  your  soul  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  happiness  which  you  saw 
diffused  around  you.  Yet  you  are  now 
to  mingle  with  men  whose  trade  is  death ; 
dealers  in  blood,  who  scatter  fire,  devasta- 
tion, slaughter,  and  carnage,  over  the  dwell- 
ings of  their  brethren.  Is  that  the  profes- 
sion that  a  wise  and  good  man  would  pre- 
fer to  all  others  ?  and  how  shall  I  account 
for  the  anomaly,  of  its  being  honoured  by 
your  choice  ?'* 

"  Not  surely,  my  friend,  because  I  pre- 
ferred it  to  all  others ;  but  that,  circum- 
stanced as  I  am,  it  seemed  the  most  expe- 
dient.*' 

"  I  must  confess  tfiyself  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend your  meaning ;  you  certainly  had 
it  in  your  power  to  make  choice  of  a  hu^ 
ness,  in  which  your  natural  talents  and  a©. 
quired  education  would  have  enabled  you 
to  live  comfortably  and  respectably." 

•*  But  you  forget  who  I  am,  or  ratU^, 
that  I  am  nobody ;  that  the  name  which  I 
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bear  is  not  my  own ;  and  that  every  vul- 
gar and  malignant  tongue  can,  and  does 
pronounce  me  a  foundling !  Now,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  admit,  that — 

*  Of  all  the  woes  that  wring  the  human  breast, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart." 

"  I  admit  no  such  conclusion,"  cried 
James ;  "  a  blockhead's  insult  is  only  the 
yelping  of  a  cur,  which  true  fortitude  de- 
spises ;  or  the  kicking  of  an  ass,  w  hich  no 
wise  man  would  degrade  himself  by  re- 
turning. And  as  to  your  being  nobody,  a 
terra  jilius,  you  can  rank  from  Adam,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  imagine  yourself  a 
descendant  from  Solon,  Bacon,  Shake- 
speare, or  sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  any  one 
else  has  to  believe  in  aught  dishonour- 
able in  your  progenitors.  Although, 
according  to  your  present  pursuit,  when 
you  are  about  to  seek  *  the  bubble  reputa- 
tion in  the  cannon's  mouth,'  it  is  probable 
you  would  prefer  being  the  son  of  Hector 
or  Achilles  j  or  perhaps,  like  the  Macedo- 
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nian  hero,  you  may  at  once  style  yourself 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  But,  joking 
aside,  and  begging  your  pardon  for  the 
freedom,  permit  me  to  ask,  if  going  into 
the  army  will  fix  your  parentage,  or  re> 
move  the  obscurity  in  which  your  birth  is 
involved  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  expect  that ;  but  it  will 
remove  me  from  those  who  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tale,  and  secure  me 
from  the  insult  of  hearing  it  repeated." 

"  All  pride,  or  false  dehcacy,  Charles, 
which  a  little  more  philosophy  would 
teach  you  to  despise,  even  in  the  calm  of 
domestic  life ;  but  I  must  admit,  that 
amidst  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  din 
of  battle,  you  will  have  no  leisure  for  such 
melancholy  musings.  It  is  most  probable 
that  you  will  very  soon  be  in  active  service, 
and  make  your  debut  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic." 

"  So  it  is  reported." 

"  Well,  do  you  find  that  that  will  be  a 
conscientious    employment  ?      Are  you 
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eotivinced  that  the  Americans  will  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  by  opposing  you  ?" 

"  Why,  there  ministers  must  judge^  and 
not  me." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Melville !  Were  a 
master  whom  you  served  here  to  command 
you  to  burn  his  neighbour's  house,  and 
destroy  his  corn  and  cattle,  would  you  not, 
as  a  free  agent  and  moral  being  account- 
able  for  your  actions,  decline  the  service  ?" 

"  Most  certainly ;  but  your  simile  im- 
plies the  commission  of  an  act  incontro- 
vertibly  wrong;  whereas  the  anticipated 
war  in  America,  like  sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ly's  case,  will  admit  of  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  political  casuistry  to  fortn  a  de- 
cided opinion  upon  the  question." 

"  Neither,  I  presume,  are  you  very 
anxious  to  be  informed — conceiving  it 
safer  to  err  from  ignorance  than  agaifist 
conviction  ;  but  the  question  may  be 
worthy  of  your  serious  consideration :  for 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  af- 
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firming,  that  the  conduct  of  Britain  to- 
wards her  American  colonies  is  equally  at 
variance  with  constitutional  principles  and 
sound  policy ;  and  if  persisted  in  till  the 
contest  come  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  arms,  I  hazard  my  character  as  a  politi- 
cian, by  saying,  that  it  will  terminate  in 
the  independence  of  America,  and  that  at 
no  distant  period.  But  is  there  not  an>- 
other  reflection  arising  in  your  mind,  as 
peculiarly  applicable  to  your  situation, 
should  this  unnatural  warfare  take  place?" 

**  I  have  many  serious  reflections  upon 
the  subject ;  but  am  not  aware  to  what 
you  presently  allude.*' 

^  Why,  Charles,  you  are  not  only  igno- 
rant  of  your  parents,  but  even  of  your 
country.  May  not  you,  by  engaging  in 
this  contest,  fight  against  the  lives  and  li- 
berties of  your  nearest  relations,  those  most 
closely  connected  with  you  by  the  ties  of 
blood  ?  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  father 
or  a  brother  may  be  opposed  to  you  in 
battle." 

"  This  is  a  possibility  which,  I  must  con*. 
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fess,  never  occurred  to  me,  although  I  have 
often  indulged  in  one  nearly  allied  to  it ; 
and  that  was,  that  by  travelling  I  might 
discover  my  parents.  But  the  whole  must 
now  be  left  to  the  direction  of  Providence ; 
for  were  I  even  to  regret  the  step  which  I 
have  taken,  I  have  advanced  so  far  that  I 
could  not,  consistent  with  any  principle  of 
honour,  recede." 

"  Well,  although  it  would  certainly 
have  afforded  me  greater  pleasure  to  have 
seen  you  in  a  gentler  trade,  yet,  as  we 
must  have  soldiers,  I  wish  from  my  soul 
that  they  were  all  Charles  Melvilles ;  for  the 
brave  are  always  merciful ;  and  an  officer 
may  do  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country, 
and  still  prevent  many  of  the  calamities 
incident  to  war :  indeed  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shew,  that  humanity  may  gain 
over  an  enemy,  when  cruelty  would  only 
exasperate,  and  render  him  more  deter- 
mined. But  I  wish  to  impress  it  upon 
your  mind,  that  war  between  Britain  and 
America  is  an  intestine  strife  among 
brethren.     And  now,  Charles,  that  I  have 
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assumed,  and  you  have  permitted  me  to 
exercise,  the  office  of  a  monitor,  I  would 
only  add,  that  you  are  to  mingle  in  a 
scene  so  very  unlike  to  that  which  you 
have  known,  that  it  will  appear  like  an- 
other world  ;  I  trust  you  will  not  think  it 
a  better  one.  Pleasure  will  assail  you  in 
all  her  Proteus  forms ;  she  will  sparkle  in 
the  bowl,  shine  in  golden  splendour  on 
the  gaming-table,  blush  upon  the  cheek, 
and  languish  in  the  eye,  of  wanton  beauty ; 
you  will  have  to  withstand  the  seduction 
of  example,  and  to  endure  the  raillery  of 
licentious  companions ;  but  resolution  will 
accomplish  all  this.  You  have  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  independent  mind  ; 
you  may  come  in  contact  with  knaves  and 
fools  ;  be  aware  of  both,  but  endeavour  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  with  either ;  neither  per- 
mit nor  practise  improper  freedoms  and 
impertinent  jokes;  for  military  etiquette 
requires,  that  a  rash  word  should  be  ex- 
piated only  by  blood.  In  a  word,  keep 
your  head  cool,  and  your  reason  uncloud- 
ed ;  and  may  you  return  to  Britain  with 
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your  hopes  and  wishes  realized,  ever  en- 
joying good  health,  and  serenity  of  mind, 
which  can  alone  produce  happiness." 

The  impressive  earnestness  and  persua- 
sive tenderness  with  which  this  address 
was  delivered,  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Charles  that  he  was  unable  to  reply  ;  he 
could  only  press  the  hand  of  his  humble, 
but  warm  friend.  At  length  he  said — 
"  Now  the  book !" 

"  Select  one  for  yourself" 

**  No,  I  wish  to  have  one  that  I  shall 
read  first  at  your  recommendation,  and  af- 
tenvards  for  its  own  merits." 

James,  after  turning  over  the  motley 
heap,  took  up  a  volume,  and  said — "  Per- 
mit me  then  to  recommend  this,  *  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Keli- 
gion,'  which,  I  think,  may  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  to  advantage." 

"  My  friend,  I  thank  you,"  replied 
Charles;  "can  you  do  me  the  favour  to  call 
at  Glentborn  on  Saturday  evening  ?  I  wish 
to  see  you  there,  before  my  departure ; 
in^antime  let  me  express  the  pleasure  I 
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have  had  in  your  tompany ;  accept  my 
warmest  thanks  for  your  counsels ;  and  be 
assured,  that  I  esteem,  and  shall  never  for- 
get you  as  a  friend  ;*'  and  shaking  James 
kindly  by  the  hand,  our  hero  departed. 
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